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The Blessing of the Old Testament 


REV. JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D., ENGLAND 


Rey. John A. Hutton, D.D. 
Editor British Weekly 
Formerly Pastor Westminster Chapel, London, England 


Text: ‘‘I have been young, and now am old, yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging their bread.” Psa. 37:25. , 

I 


It is a very great claim which is made here on 
behalf of the righteous life, that it leads to a posi- 
tion of personal independence and social security; 
and that this is apt to continue into the next 
generation. Now that is a very high consequence 
to claim for any way of living, and by itself it 
ought to arrest the attention of those who are 
beginning to neglect religion. 

I am not saying that this is the very highest 
claim that can be made on behalf of the righteous 
life. It is never the very highest appeal—to 
appeal to men to take up a certain attitude to life 
bécause of some reward which they are sure to 
obtain in consequence. We are not at our best 


when we follow some course merely because it 


promises something later on or by the way. There 
is even something wrong in recommending people 
to become religious or even to remain religious, 
because by such means they are likely or certain 
to secure some great blessing at the end of the day. 
From time to time the charge has been made 
against the teaching of the Church, that, by her 
system of rewards and punishments she has made 
her appeal to unworthy motives in human nature, 
indeed, to the purely animal motive of personal 
comfort and well-being. 

Of course, whilst admitting that there may be 
some truth or warning in the charge, we must 
nevertheless take care, as Ecclesiastes puts it, 
that w do not become “righteous over much.” 
After all, we are human; and in all our reasonings 
we must not get away from ourselves. It is surely 
one way in which the Author of our being helps us 
to right choices in life, that certain courses are 
accompanied by troubles, pains, or darkness of 
the mind—are accompanied by these, or in the 
long run lead on to these; while other courses are 
accompanied by feelings of self-approval and right- 
relationship, or lead on in the long run to such 
feelings. It is from the absolute point of view 
perhaps wrong to put pressure upon people by 
holding out promises or threats which will follow 
inevitably upon their choice. But it is a pardon- 
able error so long as we are sincere and really 
believe what we say. Besides, if it be true, that 
one way of living has been found to work out 
painfully, and to become later on an evil seed in 
the general life of the community, making for 
weakness and disunion and social sorrow; and if 
it be true that another way of living has been 
found to work out happily, producing in the long 
run a resourceful and enduring people: if this be 
true—if this be an axiom or formula which the 
study of the soul and the study of human history 
alike have established—why, when we are inviting 
an individual or a community to make up its mind 
about life, should we be asked to keep silent about 
these things, thus abandoning reason and th 
light of history? 
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We are all agreed that one who having heard the 
proverb about “honesty being the best policy,” 
thereupon decides to be honest, has so far given 
no proof of loftiness of soul. And yet it is wonder- 
ful to be able to say about this life of ours even 
such a thing as that ‘“‘honesty is the best policy.” 
For it means that in the long run any other course 
will simply not work. It is a great thing surely to 
be able to say about life, that it is so constituted 
that evil of any kind works out its proper catas- 
trophe, a catastrophe which may be public and 


obvious, or hidden and gnawing like a tumor. It 


is surely a great thing to say about life, as we see it 
with the telescope or with the microscope, that 
“securus judicat orbis terrarum,” that God is not 
mocked; but that, give him time, and he vindi- 
cates himself, alike in the narrow field of a human 
experience or in the wide field of a nation’s career 
and destiny. And, unless we are to abandon 
reason and to learn nothing from our own experi- 
ence and from history, in advising or recommend- 
ing our fellow-men to adopt a principle of life, we 
cannot but speak what we know and testify what 
we have heard. 

Indeed, when we have come to close quarters 
with this idea which one often hears urged against 
Christianity in unfriendly places, that it is ulti- 
mately an appeal to self-seeking and prudence, 
we begin to see that there is almost nothing in the 
charge at all. When you ask me to choose between 
two courses, if my choice is to be moral and 
intelligent, I must know what is involved in the 
one course and in the other. For when you or I 
will a deed, we ought, at the moment of decision 
to be prepared to accept the consequences of our 
deed. The consequences of any action are the 
proper part of the action. And if it be true that 
what Christianity calls ‘“‘the good’? makes for 
personal self-respect, for strength and peace of 
the soul: and if what Christianity calls ‘‘the evil’ 
makes for personal shame and for injuries to 
others, and all the disturbances which spring from 
self-seeking: if that be so, and it is so, then it is 
not wrong to allow those who are making an 
ultimate choice in life to know that these conse- 
quences are involved. 


And now to return to the text. Here we have 
the testimony of one who admits that he is now 
an old man: that, speaking for himself, he had 
“never seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed 
begging their bread.”’ I repeat, it is a great claim 
to make for any principle of life; and, if it could 
be established as a fact, then this way of life would 
be acknowledged as the only way for mankind. 
But can it be established as the fact? Is it true 
that the righteous are never forsaken and that 
their children never need to beg their bread? 


Our first instinct indeed is to say with passion, 
having in mind some particular illustration, that 
it is not true: that, on the contrary, the most 
poignant thing in our intricate and heedless modern 
world is the existence in our midst of many who, 
through no fault of their own as far as we see, are 
embarrassed and even humiliated by sickness 
and poverty, and are forced in the evening of their 
lives to éat the salt bread of strangers. We do not 


agree with those indeed who on the basis of such 

cases proceed to discredit God. We know that, 
in a world where human nature is largely free to 
act, there will be an abuse of freedom, and the 

restriction of life’s goods and amenities through 

the greed and corruption of human hearts. There- 

fore, we are not at all with those who speak and 
write as though things as they are in this world, 

were according to God’s will. 

Nevertheless, we do think that more is claimed 
in this saying than we can assent to. Life does not 
seem to be so simple as this good man found it in 
his day. We may admit that on the whole what 
he says is true; and we can see reasons why it will 
always be true. A good man, in the sense of a 
righteous, God-fearing man, will always tend to 
rise above the level of poverty or social insecurity. 
Such a man will be prepared to work. He will live 
simply, at first because he must, but, later on, by | 
choice, knowing that fullness of any kind destroys | 
the force of life within us. His brain is clear in 
the mornings for he has had a night’s rest. His 
inward life is not tossed to and fro by passions 
or secrets or disabled by indulgences. In the 
measure that he is a righteous man, the sense of 
God restrains that interior life or leads him to find | 
an issue for it according to the morality of his faith. 
Such a man, in a world where for a long time to 
come he will be the exception, is sure, if God spares — 
him, to find his way to a place of reasonable | 
security. | 

And so it is likely to happen with his children. — 
Of course, and as also we know, this does not 
follow of necessity. The children of good parents — 
may not follow in their footsteps: though here > 
also we are part to exaggerate the number who 
break away. I do believe, and I will believe, that 
children nourished in a good home are likely to 
maintain the good tradition; and even in the case | 
of some pathetic instance to the contrary, we must 
not forget that there is an entire region of things 
on which outsiders cannot pronounce judgment— 
things which are known only to the parents them- 
selves in their best moments, and to God. 


And yet, and yet! It is not true that goodness 
leads always to comfort in this world. The dark 
waters of evil fortune have indeed rolled over 
many a worthy life. 


It is here that the insight of the New Testament 
is so much more profound, and ultimately more 
solacing, than the observation of the Old Testa- 
ment. “Prosperity,” said Lord Bacon, ‘‘is the 
blessing of the Old Testament: Adversity is the 
blessing of the New.’ It would be truer to say 
that on the whole the blessing of the Old Testa- 
ment is a natural blessings df the New Testament, 
a spiritual: though even that statement of the 
case we should be compelled to qualify in presence 
of many a Psalm, and recalling the overwhelming 
argument of Job. : : 

But the New Testament moves in its: own 
wonderful world of values, and takes the line 
rather that there is nothing which we suffer; by 
which we may not profit. 


(Continwed on page 980) 
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A Head-On with Paganism 


REV. WILLIAM F. ROTHENBURGER, D.D. 


Rev. William F. Rothenburger 


A trip through the home land either by ttain 
or by automobile brings one face to face with 
church spires, Christian schools, and other similar 
institutions in country, village, town and city, 
bearing testimony to the fact that Christianity is 
the dominant force in the religious life of America. 

Contrast with this, one’s observations in non- 
Christian lands. Mosques, temples, myriads of 
mute idols and great multitudes of people as sheep 
without a spiritual shepherd. Only sporadically 
does one find a Christian institution and with few 
exceptions the contrast is, to say the least, sug- 
gestive of infancy. One could travel miles and 
see literally millions of people without meeting a 
single professed Christian. When I asked one of 
the missionaries what in his mind wzs the greatest 
obstacle to the missicnary program, he replied 
without any hesitancy, “The terrible conscious- 
ness of the Pagan hordes and of the fact that thus 
far Christianity has only scratched the surface.” 


_ To breath daily the very spirit of Paganism as 


missionaries are compelled to do, to be always 
within sight of mosques, temples and idols and to 
be compassed about like bees with non-Christian 
multitudes is to run head-on into problems and 
situations which from the distance we scarcely 
contemplate. : 

I 


Over the gate of the British legation in Peking 
are these words: “Lest we forget.’”’ This inscrip- 
tion meets the gaze of native and foreigner alike 
every day of the year. This is exceedingly unfor- 
tunate for it keeps alive the memory of the Boxer 
trouble and perpetuates the spirit of hate. It was 
behind those walls that foreigners of all creeds 
and no creed found refuge in the year 1900, during 
those bloody days when China sought to rid the 
country of all “foreigners.”” In this same fashion 


men and women’ of all creeds seek moral and 
spiritual protection and companionship in social, 
educational, and religious organizations. What is 
more, native Christians have similar impulses. 
The spirit of sectarianism may isolate, but the 
spirit of Christ is as strong as the law of gravita- 
tion. : 

The inevitable result is that missionaries of most 
communions gravitate toward each other as natur- 
allu as steel filings are attracted to a magnet. 
Going on the long journey from Nanking to Peking 
on the Blue Express there were probably fifteen 
or twenty of us Whites on board. Each coach was 
guarded, an armored car next to the engine 
carried soldiers, every station exhibited its guards 
and search lights played each night from both 
front and rear of the train. We were in an idol- 
atrous land with internal wars waging and with 
professional banditry getting in its work. It was 
perfectly natural that soon nearly all the Whites 
on the train gravitated to a single coach to ex- 
change ideas. Most of them were ministers and 
missionaries. There were at least half-a-dozen 
denominations represented. From Tientsin to 
Peking only four were left. Two of these were 
Nazarene representatives enroute to the Peking 
Language school. The other two were Disciples. 
While the Nazarene is to us one of the least attract- 
ive of all the sects, we were deeply conscious that 
their spirits were far more akin to ours than the 
spirits of the Confucianists and Buddhists who 
literally swarmed about us. 

It is therefore not surprising to find in many of 
the great centers missionaries from all com- 
munions gathering together for mutual benefit in 
strengthening their moral and spiritual lives. We 
found in the Missionary Home, a small hospice in 
Shanghai, about fifty missionaries from all boards 
which was no doubt more than the number who 
chose to stop at the public hotels. This is a meet- 
ing place for Christians passing through. Neither 
was it surprising that in Tokio, Japan, we found 
missionaries, both those who are regular and those 
who are working independently, at the Union 
Church. It could scarcely be otherwise. 


II 


Furthermore, it is difficult enough for mission- 
aries to interpret Christ alone without the added 
task of explaining Western denominationalism 
and sectarianism, and without fencing Christians 
off in ecclesiastical groups. The native can easily 
understand, when he sees the words ‘‘American,’’ 
“French,” “German,” or “British Legation” over 
the entrance to some compound. There is nothing 
confusing about such familiar and uniform signs 
as “British-American Tobacco Company,” “‘Amer- 
ican Express Company,” “Standard Oil Com- 
pany,” “Singer Sewing Machine Company,” and 
these are found in nearly every corner of his land, 
but it would be terribly confusing for him in the 
field of religion to see such a sign as this over a 
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church, “The Dutch Reformed Church of America 
in China.” 
III 

It is little wonder that the urge for Christian 
statesmanship is so much more powerful to many 
souls than the plea of sectarianism. It is the 
former which, linked with the passion for Chris- 
tian conquest, drives most missionaries into the 
heart of Paganism and it is the same thing which 
rivets them there. Is it any wonder that with 
limited funds at their disposal, with undermanned 
stations and with the terrible impact of Paganism 
in evidence at every turn, many great hearts have 
been unwilling to duplicate the efforts of their 
Christian fellows, choosing rather to work upon 
the time-honored truism that ‘In union there is 
strength?” These men and women have been 
willing to invest their.all in competition with 
heathenism but not with their fellow-Christians. 


Of course, there are instances where sectarian 
competition and duplication still reign even on 
the foreign field, but their spirit is ‘““Made in 
America or Europe.” For example, in Jubbul- 
pore, India, one finds two Bible colleges. It was 
my privilege to speak to both student bodies. But 
when I found two institutions within a few blocks 
of each other in the heart of Buddhism, with two 
faculties, two equipments, two budgets, with a 
combined student body of fifty, I must confess to 
a sense of humiliation. They were teaching the 
same God, the same Saviour, and the same Bible, 
but at an expense out of proportion to their stu- 
dent bodies. At the same time both communions 
were in the business of cutting budgets to the 
bleeding point. This is the result of sectarianism 
triumphing over Christian statesmanship. But 
when Christian staresmanship triumphed over 
sectarianism in China the result was the forming 
of the South China Evangelistic Association, 
Nanking University and Union Theological 
Seminary fostered by three communions each; 
Ginling College for Girls with eight different 
Christian agencies co-operating; and Peking 
University under five communions, whose expan- 
sive campus will soon be graced by seventeen 
beautiful buildings. Still more recently, Griffiths 
John, Wesleyan and Boone Universities have 
combined in Hankow, and this is to mention only 
a partial list. 

It is not difficult to see how, surrounded by our 
American environment, it may be possible for one 
to wish his representatives in the Orient to place 
his denomination above the larger Kingdom 
interests, for we have been schooled to it, but to 
stand in the presence of eight hundred millions of 
the human family where ninety-eight per cent are 
pagan, it is increasingly different to believe that 
Christ is pleased with those who assume to build 
up a segregated and a sectarian work. For a 
missionary to do the latter may please his sec- 
tarian friends at home, but when he plays the part 
of a Christian statesman he is sure of pleasing God. 
I can conceive of no greater calamity which could 
overtake Christianity in the East than that it 
should duplicate the divisions of the West and be 
shackled by its denominational trappings. On 
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the other hand, I can conceive of no greater stroke; 
to be made in missionary statesmanship than that 
we at home should bid our representatives God’s 
speed in every worthy attempt to unite their 
efforts with all others in battering down the stub- 
born walls of paganism. 


IV | 

Once more, it is so easy for us to think of the 
“Poor Heathen” as entirely devoid of culture and | 
of historic background. But when one recalls} 
that the ancestors of these Brown and Yellow’ 
people were wearing costly silks when ours were} 
roaming over Europe clad in the inartistic skins | 
of beasts; when we remember that China’s history’ 
began to blend with tradition as early as 2800) 
years Before Christ, that India and Egypt pos-: 
sessed a highly developed civilization as far back{ 
as 5000 B. C., then we cease to underestimate the: 
people whom we seek to Christianize. The same? 
God who placed the diamond mines of Golconda: 
in the East out of which came the Kohinoor and 
the Orloff to enrich the crowns of England and 
Russia did not forget to plant some of the great: 
lives of the world in this same region. In these 
modern days to sit in the presence of a Tagore, a 
Natarajan, a Devidahr; or a Gandhi is to be: 
conscous that among these ignorant masses God] 
has also planted personalities of the first magni-. 
tude. Then to stand within the shadow of the: 
noble Taj Mahal in India or within the confines 
of the expansive Temple of Heaven in China is nott 
only to lament their heathen setting but also to. 
respect the imagination of the ages and the peoples: 
who produced them. 
We, who expect our missionaries to ignore such: 
riches handed down from the past and held so: 
sacred by these peoples, are expecting the impo 
sible. Furthermore, if we demand of them thati 
they plant an Occidentalized Cross in the Orient 
we compel them at the outset to erect an insuper: | 
able barrier. E. Stanley Jones, of Lucknow, 
relates that after he had preached a simple sermo i 
on “Christ,” a learned native barrister arose in thed 
audience and said: “Is that what you are tryingy 
to do? Do you want to give us Christ and Christi 
alone? If you do, I do not see how we Indians ca 
hate him. 


| 
| 


us take him and interpret him through our own 
genius and life.” To trust the simple Gospel i 
the hands of the unfolding East is not to corrupt 
or to retard but to hasten the spread of the 
Kingdom in those great regions. It is found that 
the Gospel sword wields there a keener point 
when removed from its Western scabbard. 
| 

Along with this goes the sense of national pride 
which the missionary soon discovers. This alsol 
cannot be ignored. National pride is not confined! 
to any one people. The spirit which promptedi 
the Boxer Uprising a quarter of a century ago is} 
closely related to the spirit which only yesterday} 
prompted our government to pass the Exclusio | 
Act. It is this same spirit which in these modern 
days precipitated the Morocco trouble, caused they 
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The Messages of the American Flag in the 
Light of Memorial Day 


REY. GEORGE H. HEIZER 


The whole history of mankind has been an 
effort to give expression to that which defies 
complete expression. Man as a finite and ra- 
tional being lives so largely on the borderland of 
the infinite that he is constantly confronted with 
the impossibility of voicing the highest znd best 
aspirations of his soul. Take his thought life. 
- How inadequate the most complete vocabulary 
for revealing the highest and best in his mind! 
Beethoven came back from one of his pilgrimages 
into God’s great conservatory of music and wrote 
his masterpiece and then said with pathos in his 
voice, “Yes, but the symphony does not com- 
pare with the music I heard.”’ It is just another 
evidence of the high destiny of this child of the 
Infinite. 

How true is this thought of patriotism, that 
mystic something that makes men heroic unto 
death for ideals. As we seek some adequate 
symbol of the spiritual element in our political 
life the finest symbol of expression is found in the 
trinity of sky-born glory that waves its signal of 
liberty and freedom to one hundred millior men 
and women of destiny. 

What an undertaking confronted those men 
who were charged with the task of providing an 
emblem of what is best and most enobling in 
American life! How gloriously did they meet that 
responsibility! There was only one place for them 
to go for their materials. Men must ask the 
Infinite for symbols expressive of hope and aspi- 
rations such as swell the patriot heart. So these 
men took their journey to the skies and tore strips 
from the fleecy clouds of God’s pure upper realms. 


That white is made up of all the mingled spectral _ 


tints of patriotism in its highest essence. Then 
they reached out into the morning glory of a 
radiant sunrise and tore their stripes of red, 
prophetic with promise of a new day for a needy 
world and of a consecration such as American 
manhood has manifested down through the 
generations of our history. Then they went up 
into the deep blue of an o’er-arching sky and, just 
when the brightest stars were shining through 
bore back to earth as an emblem of hope a field of 
blue. And then mingling the glorious trinity of 
promise and hope they flung it to the breezes, fit 
emblem of a people of promise and eloquent 
evangel of that which is truest and best in the 
life of that people. Such is the symbol of Ameri- 
canism at its best, a something surpassing defi- 
nition or material expression. 


Finding Flag’s Meaning in Great Lives 

How may we best find an interpretation of the 
meaning of Americanism and pledge anew our 
loyalty? We might recite the thrilling stories of 
marching hosts on our battle-fields or we might 
ask statesmen of different periods of our history 
to become our interpreters. I choose the latter 
plan. I shali try do this by weaving into that flag 


the portraits of some of our great men, leading 
their fellows in demonstrating ideals that shall 
always inspire our hearts and stir the wonder of a 
watching world. I read, in the great days of 
Israel, that the spirit of Jehovah clothed itself 
about with Gideon, and of the wonders accomp- 
lished by him and his spirit-filled men. May I 
dare to reshape that thought by saying that the 
spirit of Americanism clothes itself about with the 
lives of statesmen and heroes, and behold a great 
nation with a glorious destiny! 

With mystic hand memory weaves into thos 
glorious folds today the features of that man of 
whom it has been said, “‘He was first in war, first 
_in peace and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
Beautiful in his humility, Washington, better 
than any other, reveals for us the ideals of the 
patriots who struggled against odds with nature 
and human selfishness to give to the world a new 
interpretation of Freedom. Catching the holy 
aspirations of the Pilgrims, the Covenanters, the 
Quakers and the refugees of an iron age, and 
disciplining it amid the vast expanses of God’s 
great out-of-doors; trying it in the furnace fires 
of savage outbreaks and giving it its final keen- 
ness by bathing it in the altar fires of the Eternal, 
these tall souls went forth with a gleam of victory 
that cast its weird contagion on every fellow 
wrestler for life and liberty. The Americanism 
of Washington is big with the expanses of Amer- 
ica’s plains, it is high with the upreach of her 
towering mountains; it is glorious with the ever- 
green beauty of her wonderful perennial verdure. 


Development of Three- Quarters of a Century 

Some ideals are so great that they project 
themselves far down the pathway of coming 
generations. Let us leave the portrait of Wash- 
ington woven into our flag and watch other men 
as they widen the borders of the nation founded 
on the deep-lying rocks of eternal freedom and 
justice. We shall never cease to wonder how 
finite beings came so near approximating the 
wisdom of the Infinite in shaping a nation’s pro- 
gram. Scarcely had Washington oiled and set in 
motion the machinery of a new national experi- 
ment when the call of the wild began tugging at 
the hearts of other and different statesmen. With 
less of the polish, but with equal heroisms our 
Boones began to climb through the mountain 
passes and penetrate the vast wildernesses beyond. 
It must have been just another expression of the 
vastness and bigness of the American ideal that 
ever lured them on until in fifty years we had 
expanded the 892,000 square miles of territory to 
the present 3,726,000 square miles. Marvel with 
me at the adaptability of the blue-print of the 
early statesmen—our Boones, and Lewises and 
Clarkes and Fremonts and Jason Lees and Sutters 
until like a wise agriculturalist they have ex- 


(Continued on page 964) 
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Tithing From a Layman’s Standpoint 


J. K. JENSEN 


In the Book of Malachi we get a glimpse of 
conditions obtaining in the Jewish Church in that 
distant day. The people had recently come back 
from the captivity and were poor. They had to 
start all over again. The priests were worldly. 
They were more interested in their own income 
than in serving the Lord. So the people conspired 
with the priests to cheat God. Instead of bringing 
to God the firstlings of their flocks they brought 
the lame and the blind and the torn. They salved 
their conscience by the thought that they were 
poor. But man cannot fool God. Through the 
prophet they are told that they have robbed God. 
They have treated him shabbily. They have 
made offerings to him that they would not think 
of making to a man whose favor they sought. 


used. It is the means that we must use. We need 
to have a clearer conception of what God really 
expects of us as his people. We need to learn 
that if we rob God of the service which he expects 
of us, we are in fact robbing ourselves. We need 
to learn that no one ever lost by serving God with 
a whole heart and no one ever gained by serving 
him with a half heart. We need to learn that if 
we will open our treasuries to him, he will assuredly 
open his treasuries to us. 

The challenge which God made to his ancient 
people through Malachi he is making to American 
Christians today. If we would but humble our- 
selves before him, and confess that we have 
robbed him, that we have been selfish beyond 
words, and that we have treated him shabbily, 


Editor’s Note: J. K. Jensen is well known throughout the English Lutheran Church. He is a leader in 
the movement toward a generally observed Christian Stewardship. Heis one whose constant and un- 
stinted giving, not alone of material wealth, but of those even greater gifts of Christian personality and 
character, mark him as an example of that very thing he preaches as a layman. Disappointed be- 
cause his health precluded the possibility of completing a seminary course and entering the active 
ministry, he left the seminary with the conviction upon his heart that as a layman he would minister. 
He prayed that his subsequent undertakings might be blessed for no other reason than that his desire 
to minister from the ranks might be fully realized. Only his most intimate friends know how richly 
his undertakings have been blessed, but the entire church has felt the undying impulse he has given it 
as a Steward ministering from the pew. To tithe, he maintains, is the minimum. How many times 
over he tithes only he knows, for his gifis in large amounts have found their way, generally incognito, 
into practically every department of church activities. He has supported liberally the institutions of his 
church, especially the seminaries where men are preparing to do that thing which he was not per- 
mitted todo. As an expert statistician, he has served for years as treasurer of his Synod. As wise 
counselor, he has served on several Seminary Boards. As a man who can ask others for large giving, be- 
cause of his own large giving, he is in demand where fund-raising campaigns are being put on. Asa 
man who can inspire others, he appears as lecturer on Stewardship, in a series of lectures given three 
hundred miles from his home and office. For be it known, he has an office and a business which has 
been blessed and is being blessed abundantly, making possible a constantly growing desire and ability 
to carry on his ministry from the pew. His greatest joy lies in searching for and finding new fields in 
which to minister. His article, “Stewardship From a Layman’s Point of View” carries with it 
authority. He speaks as one who knows. 


But in spite of their sins God still loves them 
and makes them a proposition to the effect that 
if they will do their duty to him he will open the 
windows of heaven and pour out a blessing upon 
them of such proportions that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it. 

How little the times have changed in the 2400 
years since then! There are, alas, too many 
priests today who are like the priests of Malachi’s 
time, who are more concerned about their own 
selfish interests than about the true service of 
God. The natural result is that God’s people 
have a small vision of their obligations to him. 
But the fault is not all with the ministers of the 
Church. Many Christians are selfish and live for 
self alone in spite of many efforts to show them 
something better. 

How can things be changed? How can the 
Church of Christ rouse its ministry and its laity 
to serve God with a whole heart? 


The Word of God was the means that Malachi -é 
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who has blessed us more than any other people, 
then would his Spirit, through the means of his 
Word, lead us to accept the challenge and prove 
the Lord as he asks us to do. And what would be 
the result? 

If we Christians in America would simply take 


God at his word and begin by giving him at least’ 


a tenth of all our income the results would be so 
tremendous that even the wisest among us could 
not foretell them. 

Our various mission and educational boards 
instead of scheming to make their limited funds 
cover their work, would spend their time in ex- 
panding that work. The Gospel would then be 
preached to the heathen of America and of all 
lands. Every home congregation would prosper 
in all its work. Every pastor would receive an 
adequate salary. Widows and orphans would 
receive ample care at the hands of the Church. 
The sick, the poor, the outcast would be ministered 
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Seeking Life Abundant 


JOHN LEONARD COLE 


Here is something encouraging: 

Men never seemed more interested in religion. 
The spirit which drove a young man some two 
thousand years ago to run and kneel before the 
Good Master, saying, “What must I do to win 
eternal life?” is quite symbolic of the question 
pent up in the hearts of men everywhere. Though 
the question may not reach the lips, men are 
nevertheless more concerned about abundant 
and eternal life than they have ever been. 

Commenting upon the service in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine on Labor Day Sunday, 
when thousands of workmen listened to Bishop 
Manning and William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, at the same 
service, the New York Times remarked next day, 
“The presence of thousands who filled the Cathe- 
dral to overflowing suggests that they too have 
been longing for something which even the skill 
of their hands cannot bring, and it must be 
remembered that there are millions in the process 
of the making who can not have even the satis- 
faction of recognizing the perfected thing as their 
own and can neither utter their prayer through it 
nor have their satisfying answer. ‘They want,’ 
President Green said, ‘a more abundant spiritual 
life.’ This impress was significant, quite apart 
from what was said by Bishop Manning or Presi- 
dent Green, of a desire for something beyond 
cash, meat, or raiment, for something which 
neither capital nor union nor federation, no 
government, can give, something for which the 
church universally stands and something, which 
makes men of different creeds or no creed willing 
to come together for such a service.” 

On the capitalists’ side you will find men like 
Filene, Rockefeller and Nash sincerely trying to 
express and develop that abundant life in the 
management of their business. 

In spite of the alarm which elders feel because 
of rolled stockings and general jazziness which 
marks our young people, there is, nevertheless, 
an evident desire in the hearts of these frivolous 
youth to find out what Jesus wants done about 
war, money, business, marriage. At the bottom 
of this much talked-of youth movement is a 
protest against sham, and a deep and earnest 
quest to discover and express what is true and 
good and beautiful.. A speaker today who has a 
vital message concerning Christ’s way in modern 
life is certain of an eager hearing. A Dartmouth 
professor said the other day, ‘“When I meet with 
the boys in their rooms and, requested by them 
to talk, ask them ‘What about?’ they say more 
often than anything, ‘Religion.’ ” 

And what is this “uprising” in India and China 
except the rebirth of this age-old passion, particu- 
larly in the hearts of youth, and of oppressed 
masses, for a freer, purer life? Quite significant 
is it that many of these riots between the out- 
casts and the higher classes of India have taken 
place on the road to the temple. Many other 
@-turbances which marked the uprising and 


development of lower classes as groups have taken 
place on the way to the house for the worship of 
God; significant of the insatiable craving in the 
souls of men, high and low, for better under- 
standing and freer expression of God. 


Fred Smith comes back from a trip around the 
world and declares religion to be the most popular 
topic on the earth. A standard American monthly 
gives first place in its new form of publication, 
to a preacher on “Religion and Life.” An English 
librarian says that, next to fiction, religion is the 
subject upon which most books were published 
in England last year. So, whether you visit the 
campuses of American colleges, or stand on the 
streets of Shanghai, near the city cathedral, or in 
some of India’s villages, you gain an added con- 

_fidence that Sabatier was right, ‘‘Man is incurably 
religious.’’ Augustine prayed a prayer which 
normal men everywhere still pray, ‘‘Our hearts 
are restless until they rest in Thee.” 


Here is something discouraging—at least be- 
wildering: 

Along with this wide-spread interest in religion 
is an indifference to the institutions of religion. 
Country churches are seen with windows falling 
out, bats and doves the only inhabitants of these 
old abandoned sanctuaries. Village churches are 
turned into moving picture theaters, abandoning 
evening services, or combining forces to get a half- 
filled auditorium. ‘Summer slumps” are becom- 
ing longer and longer; church members who, five 
years ago could not be absent from a church service 
of worship without troubled consciences, now load 
children and “‘duffle’ into an automobile and 
start off without the slightest tremor of spiritual 
‘uneasiness for picnics and week-end jaunts every 
fair Sunday in touring weather. As one reads 
about a multitude of workers meeting on Labor 
Day in the beautiful new cathedral in New York, 
one can but wonder how many of these men will 
be there regularly on Sunday, or even on half the 
Sundays of the year, to drink in the spiritual 
inspiration and comfort which the house of God 
affords. Mingled with the cries of young China 
or young India for freer spiritual, political develop- 
ment one also hears ominous mutterings about an 
anti-christian movement. 

What is the answer? 

People hungry and will not eat? thirsty and will 
not drink? This situation of a world of restless 
hearts, made for God, and deeply, vaguely grop- 
ing after God, and a Church with its ordinances, 
services, equipments, being ignored, if not de- 
spised, is enough to make men pause. 

There may be two answers. oe 

One: men are apt to satisfy, not their deepest 
and best aspirations, but their second best. They 
frequently mistake the less, for the “more excel- 
lent way;’’ the fool’s, for real gold, tinsel for 
worth, froth for substance. Millions have felt a 
splendid, primary “urge’’ but in following it got 

(Continued on page 965) 
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Stop, Look and Listen 


BY “A SINGED AND SORRY COMMUTER” 


The little village of Brookside was the creation 
of one man. J. Oscar Jay had “‘developed”’ five 
hundred acres into a “‘development.”’ 

- Of course the glowing description of the property 
which accompanied the Auction Prospectus in- 
cluded ‘‘Churches, Schools, Sidewalks and Elec- 
tric Lights.” For Schools they adopted and 
adapted a Ford truck, which called for and deliv- 
ered the children “temporarily.” For Sidewalks, 
a few feet of shallow concreted walkway. The 
Lights? Oh! that was easy. You “just ordered 
them in whenever you were ready.” But—the 
Church. Ah yes—the Church: there will have to 
be a Church. 

Now J. Oscar Jay had not been in the real estate 
business some twenty years without having heard 
of a “Community Church.” So he immediately 
mentioned to several ‘‘owners’”’ the importance of 
this and his own willingness to donate one lot if 
they would buy one, and to give the first fifty 
dollars toward. the enterprise. ‘“‘So that settles 
the Church question,’ he told his wife. Only—it 
didn’t do anything of the kind. 

Chapman Childs was an insurance man with a 
flare for promotion and a natural born gift for 
organization, which up to this time had blushed 
unseen and wasted its sweetness on the desert air. 
The idea of a Community Church gave him his 
longed-for opportunity and he rose to the occasion 
with a rush. 

Now the average pastor feels all fagged out after 
four or five visits. Chap Childs called on every- 
body in Brookside that week, sold the idea of the 
Community Church, collected five hundred dollars 
in good pledges, incidentally sold eight thousand 
dollars’ worth of insurance and felt so fresh and 
happy over it that he called a meeting at his home 
and wrote J. Oscar Jay to be there “with a map of 
the village and any suggestions he had to offer.” 


To say that J. Oscar Jay was completely floored 
would be to put it mildly, but it gave him the 
chance to sell that extra lot and he was too 
thoroughly seasoned a real estate man not to see 
the opportunity to make good on his prospectus 
and at the same time dump the lot onto their 
shoulders. He went, became enthused, gave them 
two lots and a hundred dollars cash, on condition, 
of course, that they buy two—which they did. 
And before they knew it, under the enthusiastic 
leadership of Chap Childs, the Community Church 
stood forth bright and shining—a thing of beauty 
and—well it remained to be seen. 


Fanny Parker was the overworked wife of a 
simple-hearted dub who held a permanent but 
moderately rewarded position with a big company. 
She had moved to Brookside because her two 
children needed it. By infinite scheming and 
saving Fanny had managed to buy that lot, pay 
for it in full, erect a tiny bungalow with the first 
floor almost all living room, and an attic contain- 
ing a bedroom and a nursexy for the children. But 
Fanny was a preacher’s daughter and the first 
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Sunday after she landed she gathered the neighbor- 
hood children together to the number of a dozen 
and held Sunday School for them, in Fanny’s own 
beautiful way. That Sunday School had grown 
until thirty-five to fifty children, and a few moth- 
ers who needed the stabilizing influence of Fanny’s 
wholesome gospel, cane out every Sunday morning. 
This had been going on quietly, securely, for 
months on end. 

The moment the contractor announced that the 
Church would be ready and finished on September 
thirtieth, Chapman Childs and his little band of 
go-getters decided that they would have a “grand 
opening,” and being a group of typical men they 
decided that this ‘‘grand opening” should be a 
“smoker.’”’ When the arrangements were about 
completed for a perfectly corking program, all the 
way through from a monologist to the kind of 
cigars, pipes, doughnuts and coffee they would 
have, some belated intellect asked rather doubt- 
fully, ‘‘Where do the women come in on this 
thing?”’ This was a grave question. And so it 
was decided that the grand “smoker”? would be 
conducted in the basement and that they would 
have ladies’ night upstairs in the Church proper, 
with an address by some leading clergyman. This 
was promptly agreed to, said leading clergyman to 
take the place of a monologist, (one happy mind 
suggested that they might get a leading clergyman 
who was a good monologist.) A committee to 
secure the speaker was promptly appointed, and 
then—————_! 

The little old denominational bug is a persistent 
germ. Denominations are good things. They have 
been in many instances the shell that preserved 
the kernel, the rind that saved the fruit, and it was 
right here that Chap Childs rose to the occasion 
and showed how much of a statesman he was. 
When he got through with the arranging of the 
front end of that Church it was Everybody’s 
Church. He secured several catalogues on church 
furniture, and when he and his cohorts had fin- 
ished they had everything from a Baptistry for 
Baptists to a seven-arm candlestick for the 
Hebrews. Nobody was left out, and they got 
away with it. 

The ‘Smoker’ came off. A clergyman, secured 
with considerable difficulty, came, ‘‘did himself 
proud,” left a good wholesome spiritual message 
as well as a splendid bit of good counsel, and hus- 
tled away. That was on Friday night. The visit- 
ing clergyman jumped into a waiting car and was 
sped to the station, accompanied by ‘‘two tens 
and a five” chipped in by “the boys,” who were 
“glad to do it.” 

As the folks went downstairs, the women to 
inspect the kitchen arrangements at the Church 
and to divide what was left of the refreshments, 
(men always provide three times as much refresh- 
ments as is necessary) Fannie Parker made her 
speech, 

(Continued on page (966) 


Church Windows 


GEORGE HARDY PAYNE 


(Editor’s Note—The pictures accompanying this article 
by Mr. Payne give some idea of the beautiful effects pro- 
duced by the use of opalescent glass. They are from photo- 
graphs of windows produced by the George Hardy Payne 
Studios of Paterson, New Jersey.) 


Much has been written in the magazines of the 
day covering in a very general way, the building 
of art glass windows and much has been made of 
the glories and the beauties of the windows con- 
structed in what is known as “Antique” glasses 
with figures and ornaments painted, stained and 
burned into the glass. Truly, some marvelous 
and wonderful effects have been produced, beauti- 
ful in their brilliancy and sparkling grandeur; 
things of beauty and joy forever. There have 
also been many, what may be termed real atroci- 
ties, held up as the correct thing in stained glass. 


The American Opalescent window, a style 
which has never had the encouragement that 
it should have had and the possibilities of which 
have never been reached, have been exceedingly 
beautiful and wonderful in achievement, and 
for softness of tone, beauty and richness in depth 
of color, have been truly marvelous. There have 
been also many abominations in the American 
Opalescent style of work put forth as art. 


Neither style of window can be_ properly 
executed on a price basis. Sharp methods of com- 
petition forcing the amount to be expended on 
windows down to the lowest possible figure have 
been responsible for the windows in both styles 
being executed by inartistic commercial concerns. 

In this present day, in which there is such a fine 
appreciation of the artistic, why should we not 
have the very best in either style of church 
window? 

Windows in the European Antique Style, second 
to none, are being produced with detail and anat- 
omy correctly drawn. There is no reason why a 
figure should be distorted, drawn and painted 
entirely out of proportion, with crude and harsh 
expression, simply because some artist years and 
years ago did his work that way. 

What can be more beautiful in the antique 
window than the preservation of the glorious 
brillianey of the various tones of the glass, com- 
bined with a lead medium, the figure work beauti- 
fully drawn, and expressions so worked out that 


they tell their own story? The design of the 
whole should be sensibly thought through to the 
end that the completed window presents the acme 
of skill, artistic conception and craftsmanship. 

The possibilities in the American style of win- 
dow are great. They are worked out entirely with 
opalescent glass with the exception of the flesh 
portions, which are studiously executed with paint. 
A good opalescent window is constructed to produce 
no glaring, inharmonious surface effects. John Le 
Farge had a great idea in introducing this distinc- 
tively American style of art. The many exceedingly 
beautiful windows stand in their places today, 
mute testimonies to the possibilities of the Ameri- 
can type of window. 

(Continued on page 970) 
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Gravestones and Epitaphs 


WILLIAM C. S. PELLOWE 


Modern cemeteries are becoming more and more 
uninteresting, unmeaningful. The tendency in 
gravestones is to carve in the bare name with date 
of birth and date of decease. Beyond that the 
saunterer through a modern necropolis, knows 
nothing of the hopes and fears, ambitions and 
stations in life of the silent sleepers. It is true, 
modern cemeteries are more beautiful, there is 
more of lawn and flower-bed and broad drives, but 
you can get these things in a park, some Belle 
Isle. But you must have more than such trim- 
mings to cause a cemetery to speak to your soul. 

The fashion, too, in the very shape of markers is 
hideous, and worse yet, non-symbolic. Chunks 
of granite, chunks of marble; square, oblong, 
maybe one chunk on top another; without any 
distinctive symbolism of religion, civilization or of 
nationality. The modern gravestone speaks 
neither of the Christian faith or of the moving 
ideas of our vibrant twentieth century. 

We would not plead for a renaissance of the 
slim, flat headstone in vogue a century ago. No, 
our richer, more resourceful period can afford 
something more massive. But there is one ad- 
mirable thing those old headstones do carry on 
them, and that is, symbols of hope, faith, fear, 
warning, peace, serenity, family ties and friend- 
ship’s place in life, cut into them by the stone- 
masons of those days. Also passages of sacred 
text, a few lines from some standard author, 
something the deceased spoke or wrote while 
alive, or, very frequently, original lines of poetry, 
were inscribed beneath the name. 

Charm of Old Burying Grounds 

Hence the charm of the old burying-places. 
the so-called dead still speak to you, and their 
lives summed up in a striking phrase stimulates 
the imagination, strikes sympathetic chords, 
sounds some high note of endeavor in the mind 
and heart of the visitor and tourist. Yes, I am 
well aware that to read some of those quaint 
epitaphs, “it is to laugh.”” There is the one Bishop 
Nicholson recently quoted at a preacher’s luncheon 

“Beneath this stone our baby lies 
He neither cries nor hollers; 
He was with us one and twenty days 
And cost us forty dollars.” 


But even at that, it is human; it gives you a 
picture of a young couple struggling to pay the 
doctor and the undertaker and the milkman and 
the druggist. It is different from our day when 
the poor family’s dead is only known by the chunk 
of stone being less bulky than that of the rich 
family’s. It is part of what Gray in his “Elegy 
in a Churchyard,’ sensing the meaning of these 
uncouth epitaphs on the graves of humble people, 
termed ‘‘the short and simple annals of the poor.” 


Sermons in Stone 
But let us saunter around some of the burying 
places of the Anglo-Saxon homeland. Stand with 
bowed head by the resting place of Adam Clarke, 
the first outstanding Biblical scholar that Metho- 


dism produced and whose eight-volume commen- | 
tary on the Bible still has many uses. Note the 
symbolism on the tombstone; a candle in a socket, 
burned out. Then read the epitaph, ‘In Living ||| 
for Others, I Am Burned Away.” Does not that | 
move you? Does it not burn its way into the depths || 
of your soul? Does it not preach a sermon,to you? | 
“There are sermons in stones” wrote the Stratford | 
bard. Yes, Shakespere, there are. | 
The mention of that name hints to us of the | 
epitaph in Westminster Abbey inscribed to this | 
Elizabethan who seems to have said something | 
about every possible human emotional experience, | 
so that since his day all living art has been “but a | 
page to serve his wit.’”’? There in the Abbey is a |} 
statue of Shakespere leaning on an elbow, with | 
one finger pointing towards a scroll on which is | 
writ: | 
“The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wrack behind.” 
Yes, all-seeing Shakespere, you preach a pensive || 
sermon to me from those lines taken from your 
drama. And more poignant yet is your sermon, || 
when a few minutes later my guide, standing 
beside a tomb of a king buried sometime around | 
the fifteenth century, tells me how a few years ago |} 
they opened it to see what might be within, and 


found some gold ornaments, some insignia, and ] 


dust, yes, dust that once was proud flesh. 


Sermons by Contrast 
How one thing does suggest another when you 
leisure your way through the Abbey? Shakespere 
calls up Stratford town, with Leamington just 
over the sky-line. And in Leamington out in the 
little churchyard is this frank epitaph: 


“Here lies a miser who lived for himself 
And cared for nothing but gathering pelf; 
Now, where he is, or how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares.” 


That was written before the days when Univer- || 
salist theology like an itching acid blurred out the | 
distinctions of eternal reward. Today, pretty 
nearly all Protestants are Universalists as soon as 
they lose someone from the family circle, irre- 
spective of the life lived. A belief in a definite 
Purgatorio would be more honest, than our 
present rose-water perfumed way of thinking. 

But in contrast with that miser’s monument, 
the tourist remembers the inscription on a plain 
sarcophagus he has seen, perhaps a few hours 
previous, over in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

“Sacred to the memory of General Charles 
George Gordon, who at all times and every- 
where gave his strength to the weak, his 
substance to the poor, his sympathy to the 
suffering, his heart to God.’ 

Thank you for your legacy, good Samaritan. 
For these days of peace you are preaching a better 

(Continued on page 984) 
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Mother’s Day Program 


REV. BETHEL COOK 


“A Mother’s Devotion” 

1—Song, “The Church in The Wildwood.” 

2—Prayer. 

38—Song, by the Congregation, “Faith Of Our 
Fathers.”” Using the word ‘‘Mother’ in place of 
“Father” in the song. 

4—Introduction. Given by a good reader. “It 
is very fitting that we pause this one day in the 
year to remember our mothers and to pay tribute 
to their love and devotion to us. 


“In childhood and youth mother was all and 
all to us. : 

“She ministered to our every need with a love 
that never failed. But as we grow older it is a 
fact that we sometimes forget and even neglect her 
love for us, This service then should be one of 
deepest devotion, for, no matter how sincere we 
may be, we can never repay her for the happiness 
she gave us in our childhood. 


“And as we remember our mothers today may 
we also remember that it will ever be true that the 
old-fashioned, sweet mother love must be the 
foundation of our future homes if we are to retain 
the sacred ideals of the past and safeguard the 
generations to come against destruction.” 


Scene I 
The Cradle Scene 

This represents the mother and babe. (An old- 
fashioned cradle can be made from a box and used 
in this scene.) Just an ordinary living room with 
appropriate furnishings on stage or platform. 

As the mother sits rocking her babe in the cradle 
she speaks as follows: 

“As I sit beside my baby’s cradle my thoughts 
turn to the future, for this babe is the most precious 
treasure I have in this world. I went through the 
valley of death to give him life and now my 
mother-heart pours into its sweet life a stream of 
love that will follow through all his days. I will 
gladly toil until my life is wasted and wrecked 
that this babe may have the best chance in the 
world. 

“T will go down into the valley of the shadow of 
death or follow him with a breaking heart and con- 
stant prayer, if need be, to bring him back again 
from shame to a life of purity. 

“T will never leave nor forsake him. Such is a 
mother’s love. I am trusting and praying that 
his feet may never travel the paths of sin and 
iniquity. And every aspiration and hope of my 
heart is that this babe may grow to be a great and 
good and useful man, who wull honor his mother.’ 

(The mother now sits in thoughtfulness and 
repose while the following reading is given.) 

“We talk of the glories of womanhood and her 
wonderful power in life, but there is no place in all 
the world where we feel so near the Divine as 
when a loving mother pours out her devotion to 
her innocent babe. 

The most beautiful paintings and the most 
beautiful songs are those which portray the 
mother love, and there is no place where woman is 


so beautiful as when she sings her lullaby and 
croons over the form of her helpless babe. 

“What is the meaning of all this devoted service 
as we see it manifested in a mother’s love? Surely 
all this love and outpouring of the wonderful feel- 
ing of mother-nature was not meant to be given 
just as a luxury, that only a mother is privileged 
to enjoy. There is a vast meaning in all this. It is 
one of the greatest powers on earth. In it is an 
influence that follows all through life. It is greater 
than any earthly power. 

“A power for good, or one that may be turned 
into a terrible influence for evil if wrongly directed. 

May God help the mothers of our land to feel 
the wonderful privilege and blessing this love is 
and what a responsibility it becomes to them!”’ 

Scene II 

Characters: Mother with son about 10 years of 
age. In same surroundings as above. The boy 
kneels at mother’s knee as she blesses him. 

“Son, we are here alone tonight. I want you to 
kneel at mother’s knee, that I may bless you. I 
have watched you grow from babyhood to boy- 
hood and there was a tugging at my heart strings 
when your baby prattle turned to the romp of a 
sturdy boy. But my heart is proud of your manly 
bearing and my hopes beat high for your future. 
You have come to the age when you will meet all 
manner of temptation and sin and as you over- 
come them your life will be strong or weak if you 
yield to them. As you go out in life I want you 
to bear in mind a Mother’s prayer and to know 
that a Mother’s blessings are following you every 
day. 

“With my hand upon your head, I pray God will 
bless your life and make you a blessing and may 
you ever honor God and your mother’s memory 
by keeping your life pure and upright.” 

Scene III 

Characters: Mother and son. He is now a 
young man. In the same home. The Mother 
kneeling in prayer while some one sings, “My 
Name in Mother’s Prayer.” 

The boy stands at a distance with bowed head, 
listening through the song. After which the boy 
comes to bid his mother good-bye. 

The Mother: ‘‘My son, you are a man in age 
and in size and thus far you have been a man in 
heart and deeds. You say you are going to leave 
me. Perhaps you are right in going, for the world 
needs men like you. I hold back the tears for your 
sake, and bid you God speed. I am proud of you. 

“You will have many temptations that will be 
new to you. You will pass through many experi- 
ences that will test your strength of manhood and 
try your faith in God. You go, but not alone, for 
my prayers will follow you all the way. Every 
morning and evening they will be your constant 
companion. I have tried to give you a great heri- 
tage, faith in God, and pray you to be true to him 
and ever honor your mother and all womanhood. 
God bless you and good-bye.” 

(Continued on page 980) 
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The Propaganda Against Prohibition 


ALLAN L. BENSON 


ARE THE NEWSPAPER REPORTS TRUE 
OF THE FAILURE OF THE 18TH 
AMENDMENT? 


Due to the kindness of Mr. W. F. Bigelow, Editor 
of Good Housekeeping, the Expositor is permitted 
to offer its readers one of the most outstanding 
arguments for prohibition, which the day affords. 
When so great a number of publications are crowd- 
ing their pages with the sensational articles of this 
or that body or individual purporting to be the in- 
dication of a change of mind by the church on the 
matter of prohibition, there is great satisfaction in 
presenting the truth of the matter in an article such 
as this, which moves forward with a direct, forceful 
and unavoidable sweep of clear logic and unquestion- 
avle truth. The Propaganda Against Prohibition, by 
Allan L. Benson, will furnish Expositor readers 
with material they will be glad to use in their constant 
warfare against the liquor traffic evil. The Expositor 
editors are glad to print such an article for which 
they are indebted to Good Housekeeping.—J.M.R. 


One has to give the liquor interests credit for 
certain powers of perception and analysis. They 
know that while prohibition is the brick that hit 
them in the pit of the stomach, public opinion 
is the power that hurled the brick. Being logical 
gentlemen, they are therefore going about it to 
change public opinion by bombarding it with 
propaganda. The world, during the Great War, 
discovered the power of propaganda, but it re- 
mained for the liquor interests to give it a muzzle- 
velocity and a degree of concentration that were 
never equalled, even during the war. They have 
had but one thing to shoot at, and they have shot 
at it from every conceivable angle. They began 
before the Highteenth Amendment was adopted, 
have never slackened for a second, and have now 
entered upon what might be called the ‘‘defeatist’’ 
stage of their campaign—an effort to convince the 
people that prohibition has failed, can never be 
enforced, and might better be abandoned. The 
liquor interests, in this campaign, have told and 
are still telling every conceivable form of lie, in- 
cluding the most wicked of all lies, the half-truth. 

We were told in the beginning that “prohibition 
was put over on us while we were in Europe fight- 
ing.” “We,” is good. By the use of a single two- 
letter word brewers and distillers array themselves 
in mud-stained khaki and, for purposes of propa- 
ganda, become soldiers. 

Seventy Years Coming 

The truth is that prohibition had been coming 
upon the country for seventy years, since Maine 
first adopted it, and had been established by thirty- 
three states before the Volstead Act became 
effective. The further truth is that, in this 
country, nothing can ever be “put over” upon 
anybody, no matter where he is. This is a repre- 
sentative government and not a town-meeting 
democracy. What our representatives do is the 
law of the land. When our representatives in 
Congress and the state legislatures created the 


Eighteenth Amendment, they believed they 
were doing only what the people wanted them to 
do. In refusing to repeal it they are also doing 
what they believe the people want them to do. 


The liquor interests, in declaring that the people — 
do not want and never wanted prohibition, are | 
not above suspicion that their opinion is colored | 


by their financial interests. The members of 
Congress who refuse to initiate the repeal of 


the Eighteenth Amendment or the alteration of | 
the Volstead Act are open only to the suspicion | 
that, no matter how some of them may feel about | 
the matter personally, they believe their constitu- | 
Congressmen, | 
being desirous of returning to Congress, make a | 


ents are in favor of prohibition. 


specialty of ascertaining what is dangerous to touch 


and what isn’t. If Congress believed the distillers 


and brewers were correct in their estimate of 


public opinion, the Volstead Act would have been | 


repealed before the holiday adjournment, and the 
Eighteenth Amendment sent to the state legisla- 
tures for destruction. 


We were told that the Eighteenth Amendment | 


was unjustly enacted because it should first have 
been submitted to a referendum. Which of the 
seventeen earlier amendments was submitted to 
a referendum? The truth of the matter is that 
none of them was. The constitution neither re- 
quires such a proceeding nor makes provision for 
it. All of which the liquor gentlemen know as well 
as anybody else. 
President Butler’s Objections 

It was also said that prohibition should not be 
in the constitution because the constitution is no 
place for it. 


does not like the Eighteenth Amendment. 
“Tt introduced for the first time,” said he, 


police regulation into a document whose purpose 
was to set up a form of government and to define 
and limit its powers.” 


Prohibition is not, of course, a form of govern- | 


ment, nor does it define and limit the powers of a 
government. But neither is the amendment that 
prohibits chattel slavery a form of government. 
And who is it that says a constitution may properly 
do no more than to lay down the general principles 
upon which government shall proceed? Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

Who says the contrary? Blackstone. ‘The 
law,” said he, “‘is a rule of civil conduct prescribed 
by the supreme power of a state, commanding 
what is good and prohibiting what is wrong.” 
(A constitution is law, and Blackstone did not 
limit his statement to statute law.) 

Who else? John Locke. “The end of govern- 
ment,” said he, ‘‘is the welfare of mankind.” 

Who else? The gentlemen who made the con- 
stitution of the United States. In four places they 
put into the constitution words about chattel 

(Continued on page 1012) 
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This is one reason why Nicholas | 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, | 


“spe- i 
cific and almost unamendable and irrepealable | 


Concerning Introductions 


' HILDA RICHMOND 


P Some months ago a minister came to our church 
in the absence of the pastor and everybody 
expected a treat as he is a man who has traveled 
much and had various experiences that ordinarily 
enrich a man’s life and give him a broad outlook 
on things in general. He did not have to suffer 
the penalties of having somebody get up and tell 
what he had done and what pulpits he had occu- 
pied, but simply rose at the conclusion of the 
opening services and announced his text. 

His sermon had somewhat to do with home and 
home scenes, so he started out with a description 
of his old home with father and mother, large 
family, limited means and the difficulties of rearing 
a family and educating the childreh under such 
circumstances. On and on he related instances of 
heroic toil and sacrifice on the part of fathers and 
mothers so situated and the great benefit that 
comes to a member of such a family when thrown 
upon his own resources, all of which was true, but 
all of it known to the audience, many of them by 
experience, and all of it merely introduction to 
the main subject. After twenty minutes of the 
forty had been consumed he glanced at his watch 
and began an apology that lasted for three minutes 
because he had trespassed upon his own time. 
After that he briefly outlined the points he in- 
tended to make and finished with an illustration 
that must have belonged to some part of the 
sermon he was forced to leave out. 

How often it happens that ministers and public 
speakers have “‘no clocks in their minds” as some 
wise person has put it, and the really good sermon 
or address is side-tracked for the long-drawn-out 
introduction! Once at a summer resort a packed 
audience leaned forward to listen to the opening 
words of a really great man who had come a long 
distance to deliver a message on a topic of vital 
importance. Perhaps the outdoor air, the scenery, 
the hasty dinner he had consumed, the lure of the 
sleepy day or the fatigue of traveling in the heat 
had taken possession of the man for he began to 
ramble, congratulating the people on the beauty 
of the spot, the value of recreation and other 
items, all good in themselves but not bearing largely 
on the subject advertised, and suddenly he 
realized that by two and by groups the audience 
was disappearing. Disappearing politely in that 
they made no confusion, but frankly disappointed 
and frankly going elsewhere. The effect was 
instantaneous. He seemed galvanized into life and 
at once began pouring out such a message that 
those on their way to the exits halted in their 
tracks and sneaked back to their seats. 

In direct contrast to the man who disappointed 
us with his long-drawn-out introduction was 
another visitor who announced his text and from 
the first sentence following it compelled us to 
listen. Why not? Forty or fifty minutes on 
Sunday morning are too precious to be wasted on 
trivialities particularly when it must be remem- 
bered that there may be persons in the congrega- 
tion who seldom hear a sermon and who will form 


their opinion of ministers in general by the one 
who grasps the opportunity to make every word 
count. Why deal with commonplaces when the 
everlasting Gospel is to be proclaimed to a dying 
world? Indeed the introduction should be so 
pertinent and important and fraught with the 
words of life that nobody can go to sleep com- 
fortably for fear he will miss something worth 
listening to. If the introduction is of the sedative 
type, then the sermon will miss the mark; but if it 
be thought-provoking, everybody will go home 
with some part of the message lingering in the 
mind. 

So the ideal introduction is short, crisp, worth 
listening to, and a real part of the sermon. It may 
be a brief description of the setting of the text, if 
the text be not one of the very common passages 
of Scripture, or it may take some recent happen- 
ing and connect it with the words of the text in 
such a way that even the children can see that 
truths uttered centuries ago are as vital in dealing 
with public happenings now as they were then. 
Or, there need be no introduction at all. The 
sermon may begin with the first words following 
the text and may be so convincing and so powerful 
that the congregation will never know exactly 
how it did start out. Audiences of today are 
restless, critical, eager, hardly able to shake off 
the turmoil of everyday life when they come into 
the church on Sunday, often unsympathetic with 
the minister and his message, but withal ready to 
listen to anyone who will take the trouble to con- 
dense and eliminate useless statements. It does 
not take fine words, or oratory or even great learn- 
ing, though all these are to be desired, but it does 
take a sincere desire to make every moment of the 
sermon time count for God and for the cause of 
Jesus Christ, and with that in mind any preacher 
can find a way to start out without taking fifteen 
minutes to do so. 


Headon With Paganism 
(Continued from page 954) 

Druse uprising in Syria, created the Arabian 
temper in Palestine, coined the slogan “Egypt for 
the Egyptians,”’ precipitated the Chinese Student 
Movement, and threw Mahatma Gandhi into an 
Indian prison. Religion does not escape this 
natural tendency any more than do governments 
or economics. . 


It is not strange, therefore, that in many fields 
there is a persistent desire for native determinism 
in the missionary program. China, for example, 
seriously doubts whether her students even in the 
mission schools can be patriotic as long as they 
are under complete supervision of the “‘foreigner.”’ 
Neither is it strange that the native church should 
long to become indigenous, believing that to 
always be under control of foreigners is ‘“degrad- 
ing’”’ to the Chinese and hinders their natural and 
justifiable aspirations toward independence. 
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Gradually some mission boards have readjusted 
themselves to this situation. It is significant to 
note that the number of native workers has 
increased during the last two decades forty-two 
per cent more rapidly than the number of foreign 
workers. But it must be said that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has outdone us all 
at this point. For a long time some of their 
national, as well as local leaders, have been 
natives. This does not mean that the Hast does 
not want any more foreign missionaries but it 
does mean that those who go must be of the 
highest quality, of the finest preparation, and 
must possess both the spirit and the capacity to 
train native workers. They must be willing to 
“decrease” that others may “‘increase.”’ It were 
strange too, if after two hundred years of modern 
missions Christianity. had failed to produce 
natives capable of leadership. The fact that there 
are those in the native churches who hold the 
Bachelor’s, the Master’s and the Doctor’s degrees 
and who have developed a keen spiritual discern- 
ment, makes the urge all the stronger. It may be 
said that the order of developed native leadership 
is—Japan first, China second, and India third. 

VI 


All of this makes the missionary task highly 
fascinating and challenging. Yet we are all at the 
cross-roads in the missionary enterprise. We must 
not choose the wrong road. It is a time when we 
must see our task not from a Western office or 
pulpit only but also from the close range of the 
missionary and his laboratory experience, in the 
light of the spirit of the Gospel he seeks to present. 
It is a time for an enlarging faith in Christ and in 
the power of his unhindered spirit to triumph over 
all the non-Christian regions. He will not fail us 
if we let him have his way with us, with our 
resources and with the missionaries who year after 
year stand in the front-line trenches, without so 
much as a barrage of protection. It is a time not 
for competition between boards but for co-opera- 
tion; not for sectarianism but for Christian states- 
manship; not for the building of denominational 
fences but for the building of the Kingdom. It is 
a time for courageous prophets, not for ecclesias- 
tical and designing politicians; a time for the 
abundant life; not for dwarfing dogmas. It is a 
time for Christian America to release her re- 
sources, to trust her spiritual ambassadors and to 
give the spirit of Christ open channels to work 
out the will of the Father in the Orient even as 
we have done it in America. 


Message of Flag 
(Continued from page 955) 


panded our borders from sea to sea; fording 
streams, climbing mountains, conquering the wild 
life of an untamed continent, and everywhere 
planting the banner of American ideals on plain 
and fortress and setting up the wonderful archi- 
tecture of our government for generations yet 
unborn. 
_A New Portrait in the Flag 

In those years when the sky darkened with the 

clouds of un-American compromise a new birth 
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of idealism emerged from the American wilderness: 
How shall we describe that new picture? First, }|/ 
see a “slender youth standing by the bier of a deaq{); 
mother in a lonely cabin of the frontier, weeping}| 
as only an orphaned child can weep.” It movess 
and a broken-hearted child follows the bier 106 
miles on foot, to shed his tears at the sacreq 
resting-place of his childhood’s inspiration. Th 
orphaned lad grows strenger under the care and} 
tutelage of a tender-hearted stepmother; his body} 
grows brawny with frontier toil, mingled with} 
frontier sports. Yonder, by a flickering fire} 
three books sink their wondrous messages into his | 
mind. Master of all physical opponents, the{) 
mental Lincoln calls for expression, and one day) 
when just beyond his majority, he walks into an} 
assembly and utters words like these, “A house#) 
divided against itself cannot divided stand. I da 
not believe the union can long endure half free 
and half slave. I do not expect that the unio if 
will be dissolved; I do not expect the house will] 
fall, but I do expect that it will cease to be dis 
vided.” i 
The Great Cloud of Witnesses | 

I have dwelt thus at length on the mastering}, 
ideals of a great leader because they become the} 
living expression of what millions of his colleaguesq 
believed and died for. A shot spins its way across 
the waters to Ft. Sumter; a flag is pulled down,]} 
a nation feels the insult and that clear-seeing heraj 
calls for 75,000 volunteers. From Vermont’s} 
wooded hills; from Pennsylvania’s mines and oi 
wells; from New York’s factories; from Qhio’s¥} 
plains and farms there arose a mighty chorus off, 
reply. ‘“‘We’re coming, father Abraham, one! 
hundred thousand strong.’”’ Call follows call andj 
the furrows deepen in the souls of Lincoln and kin 4 
dred lives until over two million boys in blues 
have made the great sacrifice. 


Glorious as are the memories of the deep-} 
scarred faee of the sixties and his comrades of! 
sorrow, let us leave them a while and throw upon) 
the screen of Americanism another face. It isd 
pale with lofty brow and deep-set eyes; yearing for} 
peace, but conscious as never before of the com. 1) 
mon interest of mankind in such a crisis, the day 
came when he saw no alternative, and again fac i 
tories stopped and business men and citizens off 
every walk of life were sad for a moment. May} 
it be said to the glory of our higher idealism 
that never for a moment did we ask political] 
questions, but again streams of the youth of the 
land began to mobilize in camps that were built} 
and equipped almost overnight. Surgeons left || 
their offices to others; teachers closed their school} 
rooms; clerks turned over their tasks to others;}} 
farmers left their fields. all to defend the liberty} 
of mankind. \| 


The Greatest Portrait of All i| 

In a little while we shall be laying our wreaths, 
and placing our flags as fitting memorials upon} 
the grassy mounds about us. But listen before) 
we do it. A voice sounds across the last sixty! 
years. The words are strangely familiar again. 
Every school boy and girl knows them. Standing 
in the midst of that great multitude of silent 


reminders of the glory that leads but to the grave 
that strange sad voice calls a solemn challenge to 
every remembering generation. 

Listen! it is surpassing sad, but sweet, “We 


_ cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 


hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have hallowed it far 
beyond our poor power to add or detract. It is 
for us, the living, rather to be here dedicated to 
the unfinished work.’’ Such words savor of 
Jesus’ spirit. They constitute a call for brother- 
hood toward all men. 

Under the spell of those words it seems to me 
our flag takes on superlative glory. In the flag 
of the future I see the Face of Jesus giving new 
interpretation of American Ideals. 

First, I hear him asking for men with such 
soul-sobering memories to lay aside their race- 
hatred and class-prejudice. 

The second thing that seems to echo from the 
words of our Lincoln and beam from the face of 
Christ is a cail for dedication to the cause of a 
warless world. 


Tithing by a Layman 
(Continued from page 956) 
to as never before. The whole world would be 
benefited. 3 

And what would be the result to God’s people? 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. They 
would find a new joy in life. They would ex- 
perience a happiness in living which comes only 
from serving others. They would experience the 
truth of God’s statement in Malachi. God’s 
blessings, both temporal and spiritual would be 
showered upon them, so that with the psalmist 
they would exclaim: ‘“‘My cup runneth over.” 

The writer is convinced, both from his personal 
experience, as well as from that of many others, 
that if a man will give 2 tenth of his income to 
God his financial troubles will be ended. If that 
is not true, how can we explain Mal. 3:10? 

The incentive to become a tither should, of 
course, not be the hope of material gain. The 
proper starting point according to St. Paul is: 
“first they gave their own selves.”’ If a man gives 
himself to God, he cannot withhold his money 
which is part of himself. If a man is unwilling to 
give his money to God it is a sure indication that 
he has not given himself to God. 

It is perfectly natural and logical that God 
should prosper him who is a good steward. Men 
do that from selfish motives. In the parable the 
- Lord took the one talent away from the unfaith- 
ful servant and gave it to him who was faithful. 
It pays to serve God. 

Our present-day churches are highly organized. 
We have organizations of all kinds and for all 
purposes, and yet we are so slow in doing the 
great task which God has given us to do. The 
“great commission” given by our Saviour nineteen 
centuries ago was to make disciples of all nations 
by baptizing and by preaching the gospel to all 
people. Our modern organizations, which in 
themselves may be made most useful, will not 
accomplish our God-given task. After all these 


centuries hundreds of millions have not yet heard 
the blessed name of Jesus Christ. The Christians 
of today must want souls for Christ more than 
anything else in the world. We must make use 
of prayer, the most potent force at our disposal. 
We must pray for ourselves, that the love of 
Christ may fill our lives, that we may give our- 
selves and our all to him, who gave himself for 
us. We must pray for those who are outside. 
When we pray aright God will use us as the 
agents for bringing about that for which we pray. 

A proper understanding of Christian steward- 
ship even on the part of a relatively small per- 
centage of our church membership would usher in 
a new day in all religious undertakings. If the 
pastor and a dozen men in each congregation were 
thoroughly fired with a love for souls and were 
willing to consecrate themselves and all that they 
possess to God, the Christian Church would 
prosper as never before. The whole power of . 
~God is at thier disposal. He will bring it to pass 
if they will but lay hold of his promises. 

God challenges his servants to prove him and 
see whether he will not pour out a blessing upon 
them from high heaven. Let us take him at his 
word. Let us go forth in his might to do his 
bidding. He will not leave us nor forsake us, but 
will give us our heart’s desire. Material blessings, 
spiritual blessings, and above all his peace which 
passeth all understanding, shall be our portion. 


Life Abundant 


(Continued from page 957) 


“shunted off” on to a very secondary satisfaction. 
The frank, likeable young ruler, in pursuit of 
“eternal life’, in the final event clung to his money. 
The same tragedy befell many in Isaiah’s day, and 
it broke his heart—men spending money for that 
which satisfied not, and labor for that which was 
not bread. 

The tendency to slump down to secondary 
satisfactions and miss the really great things may 
cause labor to stop with fatter pay-envelopes and 
more leisure, never coming to that “abundant 
life’? which President Green spoke of as their 
deepest aim. It would be tragic if “young China” 
stopped with political machinery of democracy, 
autonomy in courts and tariff, but never got to 
his finest, fullest self-expression. What if the 
young revolters of the youth movement, America 
to Budapest, mistook scorn of convention and 
smashing teacups and ikons for what they really 
were after—if they never got past the scorn! 

Another answer may be: there’s something the 
matter with the institutions of Christianity. It’s 
only reasonable to look within as well as without 
for cause of heart-hungry people rejecting the 
food when offered them. Maybe the preparation 
or serving of it makes it unacceptable. I have 
heard of perfectly good water being rendered so 
unsightly and repulsive by containers or admix- 
tures that even thirsty people turned away from it. 

It is quite possible that even the bread of life 
has been made unattractive by human hands 
that have touched it. Maybe even the water of 
life loses its appeal when served in some fashions. 
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One can recall that hungry Luther wouldn’t be 
_ served ala Papacy, or thirsty Wesley accept water 


of life from the ornate, rust-eaten chalice of the 


- established church of the 18th century. 


One can imagine eager, clear-eyed, heroic young 
folks seeking in church today inspiration and 
guidance for their passion to follow Christ in daily 
life, and discovering only adroit evasion and side- 
stepping on matters of practical application of 
Christ’s Gospel to war, politics and business. One 
can conceive of a hungry, honest seeker after God 
attending ‘divine service’ in some places, to be 
“soothed and sustained” by exhortations to sign 
a pledge card or to “back the Board.’’ Christ’s 
disciples, ready for man-sized tasks, may have 
been repulsed by getting into some official boards 
or Ladies’ Aid Societies where the most moment- 
ous matters discussed were the purchase of a new 
broom for the sexton’s use and the superiority of 
food sales over rumage sales as revenue producers. 


Some ambitious hearts with appetite for the 
greater matters of the law, justice, mercy, and 
truth, may have received one or two servings of 
pious pedantry and pettiness as to wickedness of 
doubting the authorship of the book of Isaiah, 
the whale story, or infallibility of the Creed, and 
failed to return for another meal . 


Sometimes the seekers get lost in a maze of 
other things—‘‘lesser gods.’’ Sometimes, unfor- 
tunately, they get disgusted with the doctrines 
and institutions and practices of organized reli- 
gion. No one can prevent the former. The 


_ organized religious people can prevent the latter. 


Taking Jesus in earnest, regaining ‘‘lost radiance 
of religion,’ as Professor Jacks calls it, searching 
their own hearts and heads and bodies with spirit- 
illumined earnestness, men can keep the church 
more holy and universal—more like Christ’s 
ideal—more satisfying to those who really look 
for the larger life. 


Stop, Look and Listen 


(Continued from page 958) 

“Gentlemn,”’ she said, ‘“‘you have no preacher 
and you cannot keep this thing going without one. 
I have at my home the only going spiritual con- 
cern in this town. We have a Sunday School of 
sixty enrolled children and adults. We have an 
average attendance of from thirty-five to forty- 
five every Sunday morning. We have not one 
man in the group. I propose to move in here next 
Sunday morning and start. We have already 
bought a little organ for the Sunday School room. 
I can play it and so can Mrs. Arthur. Some of 
you men better get busy and form a Men’s Class 
and meet downstairs in your nice Smoking Room; 
also you had better gather the boys of this com- 
munity together, the older boys, and do a little 
piece of real work.” 


To many this statement was a bomb-shell. To 
Chapman Childs it was a life-preserver. For 
twenty minutes he had been in the slough of 
despond. His Community Church was completed, 
his great piece of organization and promotion was 


finished and he was in the gall of bitterness at the 
thought of having finished work and no new worlds , 
to conquer. 
Now, Fanny Parker had given him a vision. 
He had read of Bible Classes—‘‘Men’s Bible 
Classes’’—with ‘‘a membership of five hundred 
to a thousand” and men, to the mind of Chapman 
Childs, were just two things: they were ‘‘con- 
tacts’ and “‘prospects.’”’ Not that he was mer- 
cenary, not that he ever let thought of business 
come into his efforts for the Community Church, 
but Chap simply could not help selling insurance, 
and he liked gangs of men; so he was away to a 
good start before they knew it and by Sunday 
morning he had rounded up some twenty-five or 
thirty men all ready for the Men’s Bible Class. 


The fact that they had no Bibles and no teacher 
was beside the mark. They stood and repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer, which is a beautiful thing, 
except half of them said ‘‘debts’”’ and half of them 
“trespasses.”” Then they talked and discussed 
ways and means, elected officers and had a per- 
fectly wonderful time, including the appointment 
of a committee to select a pastor. 


Came the candidates. They were either elderly 
clergymen seeking to piece out pitiful pensions, 
middle-aged divines who were working at some 
“hack” job in the city, putting their children 
through college, or half-baked theologs just 
emerged or emerging from a seminary. Youshould 
have seen them, especially the latter. 


Before Brookside had had a half dozen of the 
elderly brethren they had decided on a youngster, 
not that there was anything against these aged 
saints, except that they were impossible. 

The only thing that saved the situation was the 
Gargantuan humor of Bill Bott. Bill was the village 
storekeeper. Bill saw the humor in this situation 
and after a half dozen of the old men had failed to 
interest anybody, not because they were not good 
or sincere or truthful, merely because they did 
not interest anybody, Bill laughed it all off, gave 
a wonderful description of each one of the preachers 
and suggested that they start “trying out the 
youngsters.”’ 

Now if the old men were futile the youngsters 
were funny. The first one to come was about five 
feet one inch in height, and as Bill described him— 
“an inch and a half wide.” But he had a voice of 
thunder and action aplenty. As Bill said, ‘“What 
he lacked in dancing he made up in turning 
around.” He carried dignity to the nth degree 
and thundered his philippiec against the world in 
general. Bill thought that he had “plenty of 
mainspring but not much works,” and the com- 
mittee agreed with him. 

The next Sunday brought the Rev. Gerald 
Harcourt Hanscombe. Gerald stood about six 
feet, weighed two hundred and twenty, looked as 
though he might be a highly refined and overfed 
harvest-hand. He came a little late, puffing, was 
ushered into the chancel by Brother Childs and 
arose to announce the opening hymn. At the first 
sound of his voice poor Bill ruined himself forever. 
He just laughed out loud. Nowhere in the realm 

(Continued on page 994) 
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WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 


May, the month of Mother’s Day, might be a 
suitable time to note the part women have played 
_in the coming of the Kingdom of God upon earth. 


The young people’s society of the local church 


| might profitably spend an evening or two with the 
women of the church, for from the days of Paul 
and Silas until now, as Luke notes, there have 
_| “consorted’” with the preachers of the gospel of 
| Jesus Christ, “of the chief women not a few.” 
The women of the Gospels would make an alluring 
topic, so also would the women of Acts and the 
Hpistles, for, despite the general reputation of 
Paul, he seems to have had many warm women 
friends, from Lydia and Priscilla to Phoebe and 
_ Persis, and to have been much indebted to them. 
_ And this fact he generously acknowledges. We 
suspect that Paul has hardly had full justice from 
modern observers. 


There were some famous mothers in the early 
church. There was the Empress Helena, the 
mother of the Emperor Constantine, an early 
traveler to the sacred sites of the Holy Land. 
There was Anthusa, the devoted mother of the 
great orator, Chrysostom. It was because of her 
that Libanius, the noted pagan teacher of rhetoric, 
exclaimed, “Ye gods, what women these Chris- 
tians haye!”’ 


There was the better known Monica, the 
Christian mother of Augustine, whose life and 
prayers made her son a Christian despite the 
example of his pagan father. 

This line of great mothers of famous sons was 
continued in later centuries by Susannah Wesley, 
the remarkable mother of John and Charles 
Wesley. 

The Four Hundredth Anniversary, last fall, of 
Tyndale’s New Testament translation, recalled 
to memory Paula, the Roman woman of wealth, 
who financed the enterprise of Jerome’s transla- 
tion of the Bible into Latin. Paula and her 
daughters established a religious community at 
Bethlehem, using her own fortune to erect build- 
ings, one for monks and another for nuns, making 
a quiet retreat for Jerome to study and translate 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures into Latin— 
the book which has been known for centuries as 
the Vulgate. 

There was Katherine von Bora, who broke 
away from convent life, going back into the normal 
world of home life. Later she met and married 
Martin Luther, “my Lord Kathie,’’ he called her. 


There was Elizabeth Fry who made good use 
of her own personal wealth and position and that 
of her husband to accomplish a reform in the 
shameful condition of prisons and the inhuman 
treatment of prisoners at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In later centuries women were not forced to be 
either wives or nuns in order to accomplish some- 
thing worthwhile in the world. 

There was Florence Nightingale, the angel of 
the Crimea, whose shadow on their pillows was 
kissed by the grateful soldiers. 

(See Longfellow’s poem, “Santa Filomena.’’) 

There is Clara Swain, the first woman physician 
to the sufferers in the Zenanas of India. 

Completing this trio engaged in ministry to the 
suffering is Clara Barton, famous organizer of the 
Red Cross. 

Stepping outside the range of sickbeds and 
hospitals, we come to such women as Frances 
Willard, crusader against intemperance, efficient 
head of the W.C.T.U., Jane Addams, a power, 
loved and feared, in Chicago, Maude Royden, a 
minister preaching in the conservative English 
state church, Florence Allen, the first woman to 
sit on the judge’s bench. 

“And what shall I more say? for the time will 
fail me if I tell of’? the many women who have 
made good in endurance, in heroism, in education, 
in business, in science, in every field of human 
effort and achievement.—W. 


MOTHERHOOD PLEDGES THE WORLD 


That was a striking saying of Kate Douglas 
Wiggins: “‘Most of all the beautiful things in life 
come by two and threes, by dozens and hundreds. 
Plenty of roses, stars, sunsets, rainbows, brothers 
and sisters, aunts and cousins, but only one 
mother in all the wide world.” There is a proverb 
which says, “God could not be everywhere; so 
he made mothers.” It is not good theology, but 
it conveys a noble interpretation of the function 
of motherhood. The lesson of purity is one of the 
great Mother’s Day lessons. It is one that every 
minister might well stress as the day comes round. 
Purity is strength. Impurity is weakness. Let 
the day remind men and women of the duty of 
purity. Is impurity weakness? A slight storm 
laid low a tall, seemingly stalwart oak. Then it 
was discovered that the tree was but a shell, its 
heart rotted away. An insignificant stroke of 
disease carried to his grave a man, tall, well-pro- 
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portioned; his vitality had been carried away by 
the use of alcohol. A man professedly standing 
for his honesty in business, occupying a prominent 
position in a Christian church, fell before a gust 
of financial temptation. An analysis of his char- 
acter showed that he was like the tree, mostly 
external shell. His character resembled the 
physical frame of the man who died. The tree 
appeared strong, but it had not been tested. The 
first man boasted of his health because he had 
never been sick. The second man did not expect 
to fall because he had not discovered how weak 
he was. 


The Christian is peculiar because he is com- 
mitted to holiness. He has been set apart, sancti- 
fied, is ‘‘called to be a saint.” He may be far from 
sainthood now but the obligation to attain it is 
upon him. This he knows and feels. He also 
knows that he must seek to become a saint or he 
will soon cease to be a Christian. By every 
motive he is moved to press toward the mark of a 
high calling in Christ. That pledges him to 
watchfulness against sin from every quarter. 


PROHIBITION 


Prohibition will ultimately prohibit, if for no 
other reason than because it has selfishness back 
of it. Business men who once opposed prohibi- 
tion, now say that it has increased their trade 
because it has increased the buying power of the 
people. Prohibition will ultimately prohibit, and 
is rapidly succeeding in that direction. If pro- 
hibition cannot prohibit then all law is a failure, 
and we are adrift. The question is bigger than 
prohibition. It is: “Shall law prevail or not?” 
It surely will prevail. We of The Expositor 
fraternity can help it prevail. 


We have read the story of a famous horse- 


trainer who once had a particularly bad-tempered’ 


beast brought to him for subjugation. At the 
first act of bad temper displayed by the horse, the 
trainer paused, put up his whip, and said, with a 
deep drawing of his breath, ‘‘Now, first of all, let 
me get a good grip on myself!’ After that, 
mastery of the horse came, not as an accident, but 
as a sequel. 


A man recovering from a debauch was moaning 
to himself: “I must quit! I must reform! I must 
stop!”’ “Don’t say that, boss,’’ put in a colored 
man standing by. “That’s no good. Say, ‘I am 
quit, I is reformed. I’ve done gone stopped.’ Do 
it now, boss, an’ den you won’t forget it.” A man 
who merely bemoans his drink habit will get 
nowhere. He must take himself in hand. He 
must exercise some will. He must get into his 
system some of the real virtue of self-control, of 
temperance. 


It is not a question, as so many seem to think, 
of liberty, it is a question of self-mastery. “You 
have no right to interfere with my personal 
liberty.” That all depends. The noted temper- 
ance advocate, John B. Finch, once said in a 
public address: “I have a right to swing my arm 
where I please up here on this platform, but if I 
go down there into the audience and get to swing- 


ing it and strike some man in the face, I will [ 


probably find that my personal liberty ends just 
where that man’s nose begins.” 


It may be well to think a little also of the 

e |l| 
have read of a bartender who complained that he | 
must rub the congealed drops of sticky beer off ||| 
” he said, ‘‘they ||| 
“They rot the wood, do they?” ||| 


safety, the common-sense, of temperance. 


the bar. ‘For if I let it remain, 
rot the wood.” 


fiercely repeated one of his customers. ‘Then, 


what in the name of common-sense do they do to |}} 


my stomach?” 


At a banquet in New York, during a visit of | H 


Dr. Lorenz, the great surgeon, he was reported 
by the newspapers to have said: “I cannot say I 


am a temperance agitator, but I am a surgeon. | 
My success depends upon my brain being clear, | 


my muscles firm, and my nerves steady. No one 


ean take alcoholic liquors without blunting these | 


physical powers, which I must keep always on 
edge. As a surgeon, I must not drink.” 


SAY IT WITH MEMORIAL DAY FLOWERS | 
The custom of decorating graves with flowers |}} 


is very ancient. It prevailed among the Greeks 
and Romans and other nationalities of olden time. 
It is a custom full of eloquent appeal to the heart 
of sorrowing survivors and is fraught with such 
associations as induce an elevation of sentiment 
and a poetry of feeling adapted to modify our 
grief and invest the sepulcher with the kindly 
emotions of hope and faith in immortality. 


Tradition has it that after the last battle fought |} 


in behalf of the Stuarts there sprang up to mark 
the spot on Culloden Moor, a singular little blue 
flower, unknown in that region before. 
natives called it the ‘‘Flower of Culloden,” be- 
cause it sprang from the soil made sacred and rich 
with the blood of their kin. Seeds sleeping for 


ages, it was said, sprung into life and beauty when | 


they received their baptism of blood. Culloden 
flowers are always considered the choicest because 
of the cost of their production, for they of -all 


others grew from soil fertilized with sacrifices and 


dved with blood. 

One might ask, What are these Culloden flowers 
of our American soil? One is national freedom. 
Another is the Mayflower of religious liberty. 
Others there are that form a whole bouquet of 
patriotic graces that spring from the soil where 
our soldiers died in the Civil War, and other wars 
of self-sacrificing love and devotion to country 
and kin. 

By a change of thought and figure of speech 
we can think of the flowers our nation uses on 
Memorial Day as American Culloden flowers of 
gratitude. The Psalmist said, ‘‘Praise is comely.” 
The expression of gratitude is comely; so we are 
sure that our nation’s practice of each Memorial 
Day scattering on the graves of its heroic dead 
the flowers of gratitude as a sweet-smelling savor, 
isa comely custom. This annual tribute of 
flowers is certainly a very beautiful custom and 
one we hope will never cease to be observed. It 
will not affect the dead, but it will greatly affect 
and bless the living. 
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Preachers and Preaching 


The Power to Preach 

All preaching must be at once intelligent and 
with power. 

We believe there is a place in the Christian 
ministry for the ‘“‘average’’ preacher; the man of 
ordinary gifts can do much fer God if he will 
consecrate what he has to his service. A man with 
one talent is not condemned because he has only 
the one talent, but because he fails to use the 
talent he has. “It is better to try and fail than to 
fail to try.”” The average minister is sometimes 
belittled because of an over-exaltation of the 
“stars’’ of the first magnitude. 

It should be said for the comfort of those who 
can not buy many books and own large private 
libraries that it is not the number of books we buy, 
but the use we make of what we have. Our 
fathers had few books, but they mastered what 
they had. But after we have read philosophy and 
theology and biography and the Bible if we have 
not the power to think we are practically powerless. 

To regain our lost power in preaching we must 
be concerned about our people equally with our 
studies and material things. One may have a 
brilliant intellectual message, but if its fineness is 
only in its philosophy then it may reach the minds 
of men, but not their hearts. 

Earnestness is the sine qua non of pulpit power. 
If we have everything else but fail in this one 
particular we shall never regain the apostolic 
power in preaching. Paul said, “Knowing the 
terror of the Lord we persuade men.”’ 

Earnestness together with a living and vital 
union with Jesus Christ will solve the problem of a 
waning passion. Link‘with this, if you will, seasons 
of strenuous toil and unremitting labor and God 
will not fail to bless your ministry. A cultivated 
intelligence seasoned with prayer will produce 
power. If you have lost your spiritual passion 
remember the words of Matthew Henry when he 
said, ‘I would think it greater happiness to win 
one soul for Christ than to gain mountains of gold 
and silver for myself.”” To regain our lost power 
in preaching we must create in our hearts that 
divine urgency for the salvation of the lost. 

—Lewis Keast 


MY FIRST SERMON 

When I was called to the ministry I had a 
vague notion that I was to be God’s lawyer—I 
was to argue his case for him and put it up bril- 
liantly. When I told my pastor of my call he 
surprised and thoroughly frightened me by asking 
me to preach my first sermon on a certain Sunday 
night. I prepared very thoroughly, for I was 
anxious to make a good impression and argue His 
case acceptably. There was a large crowd there 
full of expectancy, for they wished the young man 
well. 

J began on rather a high key. I had not gone a 
half-dozen sentences when I used a word I had 
never used before (nor have I used it since!)— 
‘“indifferentism.’’ When I used that word I saw 
a college girl in the audience put down her head 
and smile. It so upset me that when I came back 


~ love Jesus Christ. 


would always be something to pass on. 


to the thread of my discourse it was gone—abso- 
lutely. I do not know how long I stood there, 
rubbing my hands, hoping that something would 
come back. It seemed an age. Finally I blurted | 
out: ‘Friends, I am sorry, but I have forgotten 
my sermon!’’ I started down the steps leading 
from the pulpit in shame and confusion. That 
was the beginning of my ministry, I thought—a 
tragic failure. As I was about to leave the pulpit 
a Voice seemed to say to me, ‘‘Haven’t I done any- 
thing for you?” 

“Yes,” I replied, ““You have done everything 
for me.”’ 

“Well,” answered the Voice, 
thatey 

“Yes, I suppose I could,’ I eagerly replied. 

So instead of going to my seat I came around in 
front of the pulpit below (I felt very lowly by this 
time and was persuaded I did not belong up there) 
and said: ‘‘Friends, I see I cannot preach, but I 
You know what my life was 
here in this community—that of a wild, reckless 
young man—and you know what it now is. You 
know he has made life new for me, and though I 
cannot preach I am determined to love and serve 
him.” 

At the close a lad came up and said, “Stanley, 
I wish I could find what you have found.” He 
did find it then and there. He is a member of 
that church now—a fine Christian man. 

No one congratulated me on that sermon that 
night, but after the sting of it had passed away, I 
have been congratulating myself ever since. The 
Lord let me down with a terrible thump, but I 
got the lesson never to be forgotten: In my min- 
istry I was to be, not God’s lawyer, but his wit- 
ness. That would mean that there would have 
to be living communion with Christ so that there 
Since 
that day I have tried to witness before high and 
low what Christ has been to an unworthy life. 

The students of a Hindu college asked me to 
come and speak to them at the college and they 
suggested the topic: “Tell Your Own Personal 
Religious Experience.” Always, on the last night 
of every series, I tell my personal experience. They 
forget many, if not most, of my arguments, but 
they bring up this matter of experience again and 
again. It grips.—Rev. H. Stanley Jones in “The 
Christ of the Indian Road. 


“couldn’t you tell 


THE NEW RECTOR 

(This is ‘fa gargoyle’ from The Churchman.) 

The Vestry of St. Viamedia’s Church have just 
called a new rector, and I have gathered from 
my good friend the senior warden, as he has told 
me of the various candidates they have con- 
sidered, that the new man satisfies the following 
conditions: 

1. He is a good mixer, and is willing to be an 
active and enthusiastic member of all the lodges 
and clubs of the community which have a respect- 
able standing. 

2. He can preach sermons not too dull, but not 
so interesting as to unsettle the minds of the con- 
gregation. The last rector alienated some im- 

(Continued on page 1040) 
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THE WAYSIDE POULPU: 
BULLETIN BOARD SLOGANS | 


A mother’s heart is the child’s schoolroom. 

Mother’s Day: Go to church next Sunday. 

Bring your company with you to our Sunday 
services. 

Try going to church on Sunday for your nerves. 
It often helps. 

There is no such thing as a little sin. 

True religion affords government its surest 
support. 

Satisfaction and contentment are matters of 
religion. 

You can’t change the past, but you can ruin a 
perfectly good present by worrying over the future. 

Honesty is the one business policy that need 
never be changed to keep up with the times. 

The fellow with an inflated ego eventually winds 
up as a flat tire. 

The most successful of all reformers is Exper- 
ence. 

Doing what you like to do for the pleasure of 
doing it is not a proof of faith. 

The fool fattens on the failings of Christians. 

The world could be saved with the money good 
men squander. 

The love of Christ concerns us before it con- 
strains us 

A Christian without stamina is as valuable as 
an engine without steam. 

Doubt destroys devotion. 

The excess of duty over performance represents 
shortage. 

The man who cheerfully does more than his 
share never has any regrests. 

The shirker helps to necessitate the worker, 

Good resolutions respected become good habits. 

The devoted man thinks of the cause and not 
of himself. 

One must deny Christ or deny himself for Christ. 

The devil’s dice are loaded. 

Sin may be sugar coated, but there is a lot of 
bitterness under the thin coat. 

Doubt digs the grave of faith. 

Praying is no substitute for paying. 

Most of us are carrying an overdraft on the 
bank of heaven. 

Judas never got back. 

Destiny is choice, not chance. 

The good life overflows like a spring. 

Persecution will bring out virtue or villainy. 

Until some one writes a better book than the 
Bible it will stand as our spiritual authority. 

God never conscripts soldiers. 

A man’s only business is to put God to the test. 

Loss of disposition to serve is followed by loss 
of capacity. 


Church Windows 


(Continued from page 959) | 

There are certain types of church buildings in 
America in which antique stained glass would be | 
decidedly out of place. When the type of archi- | 
tecture is of a pure period style throughout the 


building, it is a transgression of architectural law || 


to use any other style than the antique style 
In a building, the lines of which are Gothic 
or Romanesque, but not strictly adhering to a 


period type of architecture, it is not necessary || 


to use antique glass, which must have surround- 
ings of equal tradition. Certain denominations 
have ideas upon which the denomination is founded, 


that do not call for the strictly ecclesiastical decora- || 


tion and plan that is expressed in a period style | 
of church structure. 


What a wonderful thing it is to be able to create | 


pictures in glass that result in living sermons being |} 
placed before the young and old alike in church | 
congregations! These pictures need no explan- | 
ations as to their meaning. 


To make such pictures without the use of paint | 
excepting for flesh portions is an art created in |} 
America for the American type of church. It has |} 
been said by the foremost writers on the subject of 
“Stained Glass” that ‘‘Stained Glass has its limita- | 
tions.” American picture windows more readily || 
convey the illustration of the text upon which the 
picture is based because of the fact that it illus- ] 
trates in detail the subject treated. 


The writer appreciates to the fullest extent the 
beauties of antique stained glass but has in mind 
several splendid church buildings in which this 
type of work has been placed in a traditional style, 
the meaning of which has been lost to the congre- 
gations whose type of worship calls for surround- 
ings that differ greatly from those of the fifteenth |} 
and earlier centuries. | 


In most of the important picture windows, |} 
storm protection glass has been used on the out- |} 
side. This is glass of a translucent character 
of rather dull grey surface effect, subduing the 
surface colors of the opalescent window almost 
entirely. 


Glasses in the antique style, when leaded to- 
gether and water-proofed, are not “‘soldered’”’ to |} 
the cross-bars that are placed on a window to 
support it against the elements and wind pres- 
sure. The support bars are wired to the i 
leads as in the early style of work, keeping 
the antique style, the same as in the early 
days. In the American Opalescent style of |} 
window, where wooden frames are used, flat | 
galvanized steel bars are attached to the leads, a 
more modern method, more substantial than the 
wiring process where round iron bars are used. 


The taste for American picture windows is |} 
growing. There is a large demand today for || 
correct picture work in glass for the type of church ||| 
described earlier in this article. Today the few || 
manufacturers who make the correct type of Amer- || 
ican work without any paint, excepting for flesh || 
portions, are busy filling the demand. There is a || 
growing interest in church buildings themselves || 
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and architects are following more carefully the 
pure period lines of early church architec- 


ture. This creates larger demand for antique 
work that is noticeable throughout the church 


window industry in this country. There are 


fewer windows being imported for Protestant 
churches in comparison with the importation of 
fifteen years ago. It is now possible to secure the 
finest antique type of glass that can be produced 
in the world, right in this country and American 
buyers of either type of window are placing their 


business with American Studios. 
Pictorial work in glass has only been made in 


comparatively recent years. The time has come 
when the very best in either style should be recog- 
nized and used, and the crude, inartistic, commercial 
product be discarded. The results obtained by pre- 
serving the best of the old and using the best of the 
new, will prove the wisdom of placing any window 
work with studios inthis country that can furnish the 
best in either style. 


THE BOY WHO HELPED HIS MOTHER 
As I went down the street today, 
I saw a little lad 
Whose face was just the kind of face 
To make a person glad. 
I saw him busily at work, 
While blithe as a blackbird’s song 
His merry, mellow whistle rang 
The pleasant street along. 


Just then a playmate came along, 

And leaned across the gate, 
~ A plan that promised lots of fun 

And frolic to relate. 

“The boys are waiting for us now, 
So hurry up,” he cried. 

My little whistler shook his head, 
And “‘Can’t come,”’ he replied. 


“Can’t come? Why not, I’d like to know? 
What hinders?” asked the other. 

“Why don’t you see,’”’ came the reply, 
“T’m busy helping mother, 

She’s lots to do, and I so like 
To help her all I can, 

So I’ve no time for fun just now,” 
Said this dear little man. 


“T like to hear you talk like that,” 
I told the little lad, 

“Help mother all you can and make 
Her kind heart light and glad.” 

It does me good to think of him, 
And know that there are others 

Who, like this manly little boy, 


Take hold and help their mothers. 
—Selected 


MOTHER MINE 

I love each furrow in thy face, 
The silver in thy hair; 

There’s naught but beauty I can trace, 
There’s none that’s half so fair. 

The lovelight shines out from those dear eyes, 
How well I know the sign 

Of kindness, sweetness—all that’s good— 
Dear mother—mother mine! 


And now, when those dear eyes grow dim, 
And pain clouds that dear face, 
The love that you still have for him, 
Who oftimes fell from grace, 
Will yet bear fruit a hundredfold 
In love, dear heart, like thine, 
More precious far than virgin gold, 
Dear mother—mother mine! 
—Iowa Christian Journal 
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AFTER EASTER—WHAT? 

For most denominations, Easter and the pre- 
Easter period of Lent is a season of the church 
year rich in blessing for both the individual and 
the congregation and certainly for the earnest 
pastor. It is a period of spiritual revivification. 
It is a period of deep religious experience. It is a 
period of concentrated evangelistic activity. It is 
a period of large influx of members into the 
Christian life. That congregation which passes 
through the Lenten season, through Easter, with- 
out taking full advantage of the peculiar oppor- 
tunities of the season, overlooks a most profound 
period of the year which ranks with Christmas in 
immeasurable occasion to strengthen the bul- 
warks of the Kingdom. 

Granted that such a church is the rare exception, 
and that in a large way ministers look forward to 
and prepare for that blessed season, the question 
of “After Easter—What?” is one to engross the 
attention of him who is not content to see the 
advantage gained by his Easter activity, slip from 
him without an effort to make that advantage 
permanent. After Easter—What? will bring into 
existence all manner of follow-up programs which 
will carry many a minister and his charge, well 
into the year upon the impetus he has worked up 
at Easter time. 

Easter, the Spring of the church year. The new 
life, the new hope, the new beauty, the new growth 
in spiritual things! It was the beloved Riley who 
sang: 

“Spring, when the trees begin to green and the 
sun has come to stay.” 

Truly at Easter time, the Divine Son “has come 
to stay.”” It is the Spring of the church year, the 
most natural time of all in which the minister 
should be found in constant and tender culture of 
the spiritual life he has planted. Certainly there 
must be a close follow-up on what has gone before. 
The joys the spiritual gardener should know in 
the gradual unfolding and blossoming of his 
seeding, should be doubly enhanced during this 
post-Haster season. Let us know how you have 
carried on the post-Easter activities in your 
congregation, that we may pass it on to your 
fellow gardeners and thus extend the boundaries 
of your cultivation. 

The month of May brings us two special days 
meriting recognition and becoming more and more 
widely observed by the church. They are Moth- 
er’s Day and Memorial Day. Mother-and- 
Daughter’s Day is a natural development follow- 
ing the general observance of a Father-and-Son’s 
Day, and is frequently observed in the month in 
which Mother’s Day falls. Special days, regard- 


less of when they come, regardless of their sig| 
nificance, are always days of possibility for t 
pastor. They should be made much of. Progra 
for such days as a rule present special opportuni 
in which to drive home with telling and lasti 
effect various Gospel messages. 


be helpful and suggestive in your observance ¢ 
the special days of May. P 


My Mcother’s Face 
The dearest face in the world to me 
Is framed in shining gold, 
And the tinge of grey, which is there today, | 
Endears that face ten-fold. 
And is it strange, or odd, or queer, 
When angels ’round me hover 
They take that form and face, so dear, 
And look just like my mother? 
—Bulletin First Baptist Churci 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


es | 
FOR THE MOTHERS’ DAY CALENDAR 


TO MOTHER 
You painted no Madonnas 
On chapel walls in Rome, 
But with a touch diviner 
You lived one in your home. 


You wrote no lofty poems 
That critics counted art, 
But with a nobler vision 
You lived them in your heart. 


You carved no shapeless marble 
To some high soul design, 
But with a finer sculpture 
You shaped this soul of mine. 


You built no great cathedrals 
That centuries applaud, 
But with a grace exquisite 
Your life cathedraled God. : 


Had I the gift of Raphael, | 

Or Michelangelo, | 

Oh! what a rare Madonna | 

My mother’s life would show. | 
—Thomas W. Fessenden in the Religious Revieu 


THE BRAVEST BATTLE 
The bravest battle that ever was fought— 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
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On the maps of the world you will find it not, 
It was fought by the Mother of men. 


ae not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought, 
From words of wonderful men. 


But deep in the walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But patiently, silently bore her part, 
Lo! there is that battlefield. 


No marshalling troup, no bivouac song; 
No banner to gleam and wave; 

And oh! these battles they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars 
She fights in her walled-uptown— 
Fights on and on in the endless wars, 
Then silent, unseen—goes down. 
—Joaquin Miller 


BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 
If you have a grey-haired mother 
In the old home far away, 
Sit down and write the letter 
You put off from day to day. 
Don’t wait until her weary steps 
Reach Heaven’s pearly gate, 
But show her that you think of her, 
Before it is too late. 


If you have a tender message, 
Or a loving word to say, 

Don’t wait until you forget it, 
But whisper it today. 

Who knows what bitter memories 
May haunt you if you wait? 

So make your loved one happy 
Before it is too late. 


The tender word unspoken, 
The letters never sent, 
The long forgotten messages, 
The wealth of Love unspent; 
For these some hearts are breaking 
__ For these some loved ones wait; 
Show them that you care for them 
Before it is too late. 
—George Bancroft Griffith, Bulletin 
Roger Williams Baptist Church 
PRAYER OF THE MOTHER AFTER THE 
CHILDREN HAVE GONE TO BED 
Frank Crane 

They are asleep, O God, and I am tired, and I 
want the hush of a half-hour with thee. 

God, I could not bear to be a mother another 
day if I thought I should be called to account for 
all my mistakes. I would never seek thee unless I 
thought thou wert as forbearing and love-blind 
as I; but because my own children never come to 
me without my own heart leaping to meet them 


| so [learn to be very bold toward my Father which, 
_ is in Heaven. 


I am all faults. My very love trips up my wis- 
dom, and my care breeds worry, and my sense of 
expediency makes me disloyal to the truth. One 
has to be very great and good to be a mother. No 
one short of God himself could be equal to it. 

But I love them, God;and in love I climb beside 
thy seat. 

Teach me thine own wondrous skill and indirec- 
tion, so that I also may learn to wait, and to 
suffer, and, by long wisdom to circumvent. 

I know it is of no avail to tell them anything. 
I know their little eyes are sharp, and see my soul, 
and that they copy me. Therefore, make me good, 
good in my deepest purpose, good in my Noa 
desires. 

Make me all I want them to be, strong and true 
and great-hearted. 

Save me from the irritation of little things. 
Give me the long vision, the sense of perspective, 
so that I may judge between essentials and non- 
essentials. 

Let me be a real mother to my children, mend- 
ing their souls and fancies and helping weave their 
dreams, as well as attending to their bodies. 

Help me to learn wisdom, the secret of trust in 
thee from their trust in me. 

And keep them from harm, and let them grow 
up sound and unspoiled. 

And make them always love me. Amen. 

—Clipped from the Bulletin of Congregational 
Church, Brockton, Mass. 


THE MOTHERS OF THE GRHAT 

What did the mothers of some great souls mean 
to them? Here are their answers: 

All that I have ever accomplished I owe to my 
mother.— Dwight L. Moody. 

I have carried the remembrance of her gentle 
voice and soothing touch all through my life.— 
Eugene Field. 

My mother’s influence in molding my character ° 
was conspicuous. She forced me to learn daily 
long chapters of the Bible by heart. To that dis- 
cipline and patient, accurate resolve I owe, not 
only much of my general power of taking pains, 
but the best part of my taste for literature.— 
Ruskin. 

All that I am my mother made me.—John 
Quincy Adams. 

Mother, you have brought me to this.—James 
A. Garfield’s statement at his inauguration as Presi- 
dent. 

Mother was one of those strong, restful, yet 
widely sympathetic natures, in whom all around 
seemed to find comfort and repose. She was of a 
temperament peculiarly restful and peacegiving. 
Her union of spirit with God, unruffled and un- 
broken even from early childhood, seemed to 
impart to her an equilibrium and healthy placidity 
that no earthly reverses ever disturbed.—Lyman 
Beecher, brother of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

All that I am or hope to be I owe to my mother. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 

A kiss from my mother made me a painter.— 
Benjamin West. 

She was occupied with great themes. I never 
heard a word of gossip from her lips. She had no 
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time for it. My mother had courage of intellect 
and heart.—Frances Willard. 
—Selected 


ROOSEVELT ON MOTHERS 

When all is said it is the mother and the mother 
only, who is a better citizen than the soldier who 
fights for his country. The successful mother, the 
mother who does her part in rearing and training 
aright the boys and girls who are to be men and 
women of the next generation, is of greater use to 
the community, and occupies, if she only would 
realize it, a more honorable as well as a more 
important position than any man in it. The 
mother is the one supreme asset of national life; 
she is more important by far than the successful 
statesman, or business man, or artist, or scientist. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 


THE MEMORIAL DAY PROGRAM 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 

Fourscore and seven years ago, our forefathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation, so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of it as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow, this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our poor 
power to add or detract. The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us —that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they 
here gave the last full measure of devotion—that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain, that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth. 


MEMORIAL DAY 
From out our crowded calendar 
One day we pluck to give; 
It is the day the dying pause 
To honor those who live. 


MEMORIAL DAY 
Tenderly strew over each grave today 
The perfumed blossoms of balmy May, 
And the nameless mounds by stream or lake, 
Bedeck them for mother’s or sister’s sake. 


What matters it now whether friend or foe 
Lies moldering to dust in the tomb below? 


Spread sweet charity’s mantle o’er the brave 
And cover with flowers each hero’s grave. ' 


Known or unknown, oh! how many today, 

Grieving, are wond’ring where their loved ones 
lay; 

Weeping and wond’ring, they gladly would know 

If tribute to theirs some hand will bestow. 


Time and its changes should soften the heart, 
And sympathy lessen pale sorrow’s dart; 

And tears should refresh the green on each grave; 
Bright flowers their fragrance shed o’er the brave 


Think, some sad heart, that is far, far away, 

In gratitude deep would gladly repay 

For the drop of a sigh, a bud or a tear, 

On the grave “unknown,” to some one so dear. 


Think mercy’s angel will hasten away, 

With message of friend of the Blue or the Gray, 

How it would solace the sorrow of years, 

And lessen the grief that’s hallowed with tears. 
—John Landor Kryder 


THE SOLDIERS’ SONG 

‘Sing us a song!”’ the cavalry cried, 
“We storm the fort tomorrow; 

Sing while you may; another day 

Will bring enough of sorrow.” 

We sang of love and not of fame, 

For God was America’s glory, 

While each recalled a separate name, 

We all sang “‘Annie Laurie.” 


Voice after voice took up the strain, 
And as the song grew louder, 
The tears rolled down each soldier’s cheek, 
And washed away the powder. 
There ’mid the ranks of honor rests, 
Each heart some image wearing, 
The bravest and the tenderest, 
The loving and the daring. 
—L. H. Calkins 


KEEPING THE STARS AND STRIPES 
GLORIOUS 


William J. Hart, D.D. 


The messsage prepared by Commander F. W. 
Galbraith, Jr., of the American Legion, a few days | 


before his tragic death in 1921, was one worthy of 
careful consideration. It was written for Flag 


Day; but before that day arrived Commander | 


Galbraith met his death in an automobile ecident. 
What the flag means to one who has followed it in 


service, and how much it should mean to every | 


American citizen, may be learned from his words: 

“Flags are like people. They are full of person- 
ality, endowed with characteristics, traditions, 
ideals—and faults. 

“These qualities flags borrow from the nations 
they represent, the peoples over whom they wave. 
If a nation is great and benign, striving to make the 
Golden Rule an international tenet, then is the 
flag of that nation a glorious emblem and a sym- 
bol of right and truth. But if the nation is a mean, 
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a jealous, and untrustworthy group, then its flag 
is only a bit of colored cloth. 

“Down through the ages men have fashioned 
banners; have marched beneath them into battle 
and toiled beneath them in peace. They have 
died for their flags. Flags have been the first 
bright thing to which the child has thrilled with 
recognition, the last thing taken by the soldier to 
his grave. 

“But is the flag worthy of such reverence? 
Only, indeed, if those who revere it have a group 
conscience and a group aspiration to be honorable 
and just. 

“Our flag was born when the nation was an 
infant. The breeze that first rippled its starry 
folds brought whisperings of troubled events, 
violence and bloodshed. But our flag lives on, to 
see the nation live and grow and prosper. Our 
flag has ben carried into many battles but never 
on the side of conquest. It has known grave 
dangers but never has been sullied by a national 
shame. 


“This flag that ripples in the wind today is 


worthy of our reverence because we of this nation 
have striven, and always must strive, to keep our 
ideals lofty. Today we will pledge again our love 
for our flag and our firm purpose to serve it. Our 
pledge, made today, will keep the Stars and 
Stripes glorious.” 

A MEMORIAL DAY SERVICE IN FRANCE 

An exquisitely tender Memorial Day service it 
was, out under the lee of the bluff hills. Not many 
miles away was a wild battle front less than a year 
ago. The bells of the church at Domremy that 
used to call Joan of Arc to her orisons can be heard 
as one sits by the side of these soldier graves. The 
rumble of dusty convoys is almost daily music in 
Neufchateau nowadays, as the advance section of 
the Service of Supplies is being cleared out for 
embarkation. The aftermath of war stares at one 
on every hand—-and these seven score white 
crosses are the tender center of interest to the 
“Y”? man whose lot it is to celebrate his Memorial 
Day so uniquely and impressively in this city of 
the Vosges. 

The procession to the cemetery included French 
poilus, French war veterans of the war of 1870, 
American doughboys, the mayor and city officials 
of Neufchateau, and a band of smiling children 
from the local schools, a child for each American’s 
soldier’s grave. At the graveyard the exercises 
included addresses by the American and French 
colonels and by the mayor resplendent in Prince 
Albert coat and gray kid gloves. As the Mayor 
was speaking some commotion was caused by a 
little girl who fell flat in a dead faint between two 
soldier graves. But Red Cross nurses quickly 
restored her—the speech had done her no perma- 
nent harm. Bugles blew taps, and the silver tones 
echoed among the hills where Joan of Arc used to 
drive her flocks and have her visions. The French 
poilus saluted, their bayonets glittering in the 
bright sunshine. The American flag was hauled 
up from half mast to the top of the white pole. 
Each French child laid tenderly his or her bunch 
of wild flowers on an American grave—the love of 


our doughboy for the French children and their 
reciprocating love for him are part of the beutiful 
history of this war. Then the company of several 
thousand spectators evaporated while I slowly 
marched up and down the walks between the 
snowy crosses and read the names. They con- 
stitute the honor roll of American democracy. 
Here are some of them: Jabus Mingo, Lars Ever- 
son, Ernest Ruff, Curmelo Lappredo, Henry 
Windalski. 

As I wondered how to pronounce these names of 
dead heroes for democracy I remembered the 
comment of a captain made to me last evening in 
the officers’ hut: 

“Yes, this war game has helped me to get 
acquainted with folks I never should have known 
otherwise. One of my best friends now is a loco- 
motive fireman. I am a mill owner. I didn’t 
know before the war that there were locomotive 
firemen in the universe.’”’— Herbert Atchinson 
Jump in The Congregationalist. 


A FLAG DEDICATION SERVICE 

At our Dedication Service on Memorial Sunday 
the members of the local G. A. R., Woman’s 
Relief Corps, the Spanish and World War veterans 
were present. 

We dedicated a new American Flag, also a new 
Christian Flag. 

The order of the dedicatory service was as 
follows: 
Recitation, ““What the Flag Stands For,” by a boy. 
Poem, “Your Flag and My Flag,” by a young lady. 
The Pledge of Allegiance, by three children, about 

eight years of age. 

Pledge: I pledge allegiance to my Flag and 
to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all. 


. The Star Spangled Banner—Audience rise and 


sing. 
For the Christian Flag 

Poem, “Raise the Shining Banner,” by a young 
lady. 

Pledge of Allegiance, by three children 

Pledge: I pledge allegiance to my flag, and 

to the Saviour for whose kingdom it stands, 
one Brotherhood uniting all mankind in 
service and love. 

“Onward, Christian Soldiers’’—Audience all stand 
and sing. 


The Memorial Day sermon. March: Soldiers retire 


while audience remains standing. 


—Rev. Henry W. Ellinger, Fremont, Mich. i 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 

The plan of having memorial services is becom- 
ing quite general among fraternal societies. 
is it not beautiful and impressive? Especially in 
the case of the soldiers’ memorial service. 
can not the church keep green the memory of her 
dead in a manner that will be a blessing in a larger 
way than any other memorial service now held? 

Our Sunday School has had an annual memorial 


service for years which is one of the most impres- | 


sive occasions of the whole year. We collected 
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the names of all the deceased of the school from 
the first year of its history; then formulated the 
rules controlling the general plan of observing the 
day and of enrolling names on this list. No one 
was enrolled on this list who had not been a mem- 
ber of the school for at least a quarter. Regular 
attendance was required—sickness being an excuse 
for absence. 

At first the school held a short service in the 
local cemetery. Later the service was held in the 
church, some Sunday evening in May or June. 
A frame representing a mound draped in black was 
placed on the pulpit. Over this was inscribed, 
“In Memory of Our Dead.” 

The program comprised fitting music, appro- 
priate recitations, a few remarks by the pastor 
interspersed during the reading of the names of 
the dead by the Secretary beginning with the first 
year’s history. As the name of each person is 
read a bouquet is placed on the mound. 

All is still as death as the flowers are placed on 
the mound and many are in tears as the names of 
loved ones are read and the tribute of respect is 
paid them. The whole service is most impressive. 
It is well for us to recall that others have labored 
and that we have entered into their labors.—Rev. 
D.C. Yeder. 


LONG SERVICE 

The enthusiasm of an orator sometimes carries 
him far afield. An old negro who made a speech 
in 1862 during the tense days of the Civil War, 
worked himself and his audience up to a pitch of 
great excitement over the flag of the country. 

“We want to work for it, we want to fight for it. 
an’ we want to die for it, if we hab to!” he cried, 
with increasing earnestness, as the time for his 
speech to end came near. 

“Why, boys,” he shouted, his voice hoarse and 
trembling with excitement, “‘we hab libed under 
dis old flag for eighteen hundred.and sixty-two years! 
We aint going to desert it now!” 


THE BEST TRIBUTE TO THE FATHERS 

You do well to keep alive the fires of patriotism. 
If we will on all suitable occasions reall our 
indebtedness to the brave men and women who 
have stood for liberty in the years that are past, 
we shall be the better and stronger people, and our 
institutions will better fulfill the high purpose for 
which they were founded and bequeathed to us. 
The best tribute we can pay to those who have 
wrought so splendidly for human freedom in the 
past, is to show that we appreciate in full degree 
their services and their sacrifices. Let us ever 
keep green the memory of those who wrought for 
country, both in the peaceful walks of life and in 
the field where courage was put to the highest test. 
We ean best preserve and enjoy our heritage by 
keeping pure the eurrent of our thoughts, and by 
ineuleating everywhere among our people love of 
home and love of liberty.—Charles Warren Fair- 
banks, Eix-Vice President of the United States. 


FATHER’S DAY 
Mother’s Day is on the 2nd Sunday in May. 
On the 4th Sunday in May, we celebrated in due 
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form “Father’s Day.’’ We used the same plan 
and colors as for Mother’s Day. The text was 
Luke 15:18. “I will arise and go to my father.’’ 
Fifteen fathers made up the choir for that day. 
We all enjoyed the day, and have planned to give 
it a permanent place on our calendar of special 
days.—Rev. J. T. Howell, Malvern, Arkansas. 


A POST CARD DUPLICATOR 

Ministers who desire to send out notices on 
postal cards, or small note size, will be interested 
in a new device for this purpose. It has much the 
same appearance as a large rubber stamp, with a 
handle projecting upward by which to hold it for 
work. When not in use the stamp rests in a tray, 
made for that purpose. The face of the stamp 
requires a stencil on which you write or typewrite 
whatever you wish to put on your notices. The 
actual size of the writing surface on the stencil is 
4 by 6 inches. 

One of our brethren who uses the device calls 
it his “Baby Duplicator,’ and he finds this in 
combination with a larger duplicating machine 
takes care of his needs admirably. If you are 
interested in investigating the Baby Duplicator 
made by the Simplicator Company, we shall be 
glad to ask the company to send aS of 
description to your address. 


BACK ISSUES OF MAGAZINES 

We have just learned that the H. W. Wilson 
Company, of New York, acts as a clearing house 
on back issues of magazines. Many of our readers 
desire copies of magazines for information and 
articles of interest to them, and we have not al- 
ways been able to help them. When you want 
such service, write to the H. W. Wilson Company 
and tell them where you received your information. 


FOR CALENDAR 
One of the Thieves 
That has been systematically robbing all the 
members of our church, robbing some of more 
than others, is 
Indifference 


Anybody who is indifferent toward the Church, 
robs not only himself and the Church, but his 
home, neighborhood, State, country, and in fact 
the whole world. If you know of anyone who is 
indifferent, help us to awake in such person a 
living interest and thus you will 

Help Catch the Thief 


EXCEPTIONAL BIBLE PICTURES 


So repeatedly do requests for Bible Pictures or 
sources from which they may be obtained, come 
to the Expositor office that we are glad to call 
attention to a new series of Bible Pictures produced 
in Jerusalem, by the very pleasing artist, Abel 
Pann. They are new, not alone in conception and 
content, but wholly different in the manner of . 


their technique, coloring and general presentation, , _ 


and secure for us pictorial translation of Bible 3 
passages never before used by artists. 
25 such pictures was recently received by the ; 

Eeposttor. The pictures are 18 by 12 inches: iA ™ 


A set. of, 


limensions and are taken from texts found between 
phe creation and the deluge. The most appealing 
|| of the series, which is good as a series, are, “And 
' there was light,’ ““And he breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life,” “In the garden of Eden,” 
“Where art thou?” “And Cain rose up against 
| Abel,”? and “Jubal.”? The pictures are large in 
their appeal, and although produced at some 
‘| distance from their greatest field of disposition, 
||| they are destined to take their place as a permanent 
:} contribution to the field of Biblical Art. They 
are all a far cry from the often seen harsh and 
' gaudy, inartistic Bible print of our day, and are 
_| worthy of proper framing. The sets sell at $8.00 
| and the Expositor will be glad to secure them 
'| for those who desire a new and artistic collection 
3 of Bible pictures. 


| 2 MAGAZINE ARTICLES OF VALUE 
a) TO MINISTERS 
| Outstanding Magazine Articles, Selected by a 
- Council of Librarians. Appearing in the 

February, 1926, Magazines 
_ The New Reformation. Michael Pupin in 
‘Scribner’s. The first of a series of articles by 
Michael Pupin, tracing the history of the conflict 
between the scientific and theological attitudes 
s0 often misrepresented as the conflict between 
science and religion. “ 

Lincoln As a Strategist. Sir Frederick Maurice 

in The Forum. One of the chief difficulties con- 
fronting a democracy is that of waging war; for 
the democratic method is ill adapted to the 
‘exigencies of warfare. How Lincoln met and 
“mastered this problem is told by a British Director 
‘of Military Operations. 
_ The Paralysis of the Press. Gaylord M. Fuller 
in American Mercury. Nowadays newspapers are 
conducted to make profits instead of to spread 
‘ideas. Mr. Fuller deplores the fact that this 
condition exists because of its evil influence on 
journalism, the reporter, and the public. 

The Land of Dignified Credit. Arthur Pound in 
Atlantic Monthly. Whither are we being led by 
‘our eagerness to foster instalment buying? In a 
delightful, non-technical article, the author dis- 
‘closes alarming facts about credit conditions in 
‘this country and forecasts a probable crash. 
| The Plight of the Genieel. Katharine Fullerton 

Gerould in Harper’s Magazine. The American 
middle classes—for generations the leaders of the 
ecountry—are being squeezed to death between the 
‘plutocrats and the proletariat, says Mrs. Gerould. 
“What will become of them? she asks. What hope 
is there for their children? 

Being Human. Amanie N. Sachs in Century. 
‘Th: political career of ex-Mayor John Purroy 

Mitchell of New York ended in disaster. The 
au hor thinks that Mitchell’s downfall was due to 
‘the fact that he was too human. The treatment 
‘of the article is just as human as the subject. 
| Wilkesbarre: An Anthracite Town. Anne H. 

oller in Survey Graphic. An eminent social worker 
akes you to a simple Yankee village that became 
a polyglot city. This city of Wilkesbarre which is 
}set on the roof of a great coal seam, illustrates the 


gulfs of misunderstanding that underlie the coal 
strike. 

Al Smith: An East Side Portrait. Robert L. 
Duffus in Harper’s Magazine. The most graphic 
pen-portrait ever written of the extraordinary 
Governor of New York, whose name is often men- 
tioned in connection with the Presidency in 1928. 
Mr. Duffus likes Al Smith, and doesn’t mind 
saying so, and telling why. 

Government by Proxy. James Kerney in 
Century. When President Wilson lay ill in the 
White House, the government needed the atten- 
tion of some active controlling executive. The 
author tells who assumed control, Wilson’s resent- 
ment, details of the resignation which followed 
and other enlightening facts. 

(This list is furnished us by the Franklin Square 
Subscription Agency.—Ed. Exp.) 


SEVEN LAWS FOR A CHURCH CANVASS 

Rev. E. Van Dyke Wight, pastor of the Webb 
Horton Memorial Church, Middletown, N. Y., 
has formulated the following laws: 

1. Use Printer’s Ink. Never send less than three 
letters to every home during the three weeks 
preceding the canvass. Always put on a two-cent 
stamp. Officers will object and call you extrava- 
gant, but it does the trick. 

2. Organize. Organize to the last detail. Leave 
nothing to chance. We plan the work in January 
and then work the plan. 

8. Prepare the people. The canvass is as much 
a part of the church’s program as Christmas. The 
people expect it and there is nothing done that 
takes them by surprise. They know when it will 
be presented from the pulpit and when the men 
will call. 

4. Be plain. and clear. Let every one know 
what the budget is and for what each item is used. 
There is no quibbling on salaries. Last year we 
asked all to increase their subscriptions: some 2 
cents, 24% cents, 3 cents, 5 cents or 7 cents and we 
told each one just how much. We kept our goal 
ahead of us. “Hitch your wagon to a star,’’—but 
be sure and keep your feet on the ground. 

5. Keep in touch with the people. Subscriptions 
depend upon income and vision. Ministers can- 
not increase any one’s income but we can enlarge 
their vision; give them the vision of the Kingdom 
of God and subscriptions are bound to increase. 

6. Never beg. It is not ‘‘my church” but 
“vour church.’”’ Givers are simply carrying on 
their own work. We only give every member, 
rich and poor, old and young, resident and non- 
resident, a chance to have a part in the work of 
his or her own church. 

7. Stewardship. We try to practice and preach 
the principle of stewardship; not merely steward- 
ship of possessions but that of time and talent as 
well. 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 
To practice a paralyzing economy and a policy 
of retrenchment where there is abundance of money 
to make possible a fearless program of progress 
is a sin of omission and a very unlovely sin in the 
sight of generous-hearted God. 
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The virtue of the Every Member Canvass is, 
that all members are seen and challenged with the 
home budgets and missionary visions of their 
church. The peace of ignorance and indifference 
is disturbed, a thing which, if not disturbed, 
settles into a permanent attitude. 

Intelligent budgets are made because they are 
needed to carry on an Every Member Canvass. 
Many people have the joy of working together in 
creating a living fund instead of cancelling a dead 
deficit. The consciousness of church responsibility 
is spread on the community and the finger of duty 
points to each member instead of to a mythical 
magical committee somewhere. 

Character depends upon the grace of God and 
all the unseen forces of faith, love, truth and will. 
Bills, however, are human things and are paid in 
real money given by real people and must be met 
promptly, generously, and by all. 

Salvation is free, but only God can give it and 
there is no way we can pay him in money. But 
the material needs of the church, which is the 
earthly executive agent of the Kingdom of God, 
must be figured and paid for in money such as is 
used in all other business transactions. 

If for reasons of ill health, bad fortune, or 
reverses, a member is unable to give, the personal 
method of the Every Member Canvass discovers 
all of this, and the loving heart of the church can 
be offered to such persons without any of the 
criticisms which grow out of not knowing exact 
conditions. 

The Every Member Canvass depends upon all, 
sees them all, includes them all, interests them all, 
enthuses them all, with the resuit that programs 
are made to serve communities, budgets are 
accepted to give to missions, and bills and deficits 
become memories of the “old age of Confusion” 
in the new Utopia of consecrated, devoted, intelli- 
gent business methods. 


A GUIDE FOR PREPARING THE BUDGET 
Rev. Ernest L. Wismer 

J. Principle under which the budget is prepared. 

The task that challenges. A question of horizon. 
The parish, the community, the state, the nation, 
the world. 

II. Method of Preparation. 

A—KEstimates from all departments of the 
Church as to their total need for the coming year. 

B—Tentative budget on the basis of need 
rather than of resources, drawn up by Trustees 
or Society Committee, Church Committee and 
Pastor. 

C—The final budget reached after careful dis- 
cussion. Consideration of all interests. Approved 
by official board of the Church and adopted by 
the Church. 

III. Home Expense Budget 

A—The Pastor. 

1. His Salary. Is the amount traditional or the 
result of a thoughtful regard for his needs as an 
effective leader of the Church in the community. 

2. His Assistants. Paid helpers. Religious 
Educational Director. Parish Worker, or Young 
People’s Worker. If Church cannot provide 
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volunteers, should it employ workers to meet i 
need? a 
3. His Annuity. One-half the annual dues.' 

4. His Vacation and Supplies. 

B—The Music. 

The choir, the organ, extra services. 

C—Religious Education. 

1. The Church School. Equipment. Trainingg 
Classes. Summer conferences for Teachers.| 
Expenses for Christmas, Children’s Day, Picnic.] 

2. The Young Peoples’s Work. Leadership andy 
supervision. Recreational needs. Older boys” 
and girls’ conferences. Summer Camps. | 

3. Missionary Education. ] 

D—Printing and Publicity. | 

Calendars. Advertising. Bulletin-board. Post-} 
age and circularizing. Office supplies. | 

E—Property. 

1. Heat. Furnaces adequate and safe. | 

2. Light. | 

3. Water. | 

4. Insurance. Insurance for replacement cost. 
Charge up cost per year on premiums. | 

5. Repairs. Provisions for depreciation. Givet 
particulars as to amount required for painting,] 
shingling, floors, furnaces, grounds, ete. | 

6. Telephones. Pastor, Sexton and Church 
office. | 

7. Sundries and emergencies. | 

F—The Sexton. Importance of paying enough 
for a good man. | 

G—Expenses for Representation at Councils 
and Denominational Conferences. | 

H—Assessment Dues for Association and State} 
Conferences. | 

I—New Ventures. 

IV—Budget for Benevolences. 

A—The Apportionment. 

1. The necessity of assuming responsibility for aq 
definite amount. t 

2. The share of the local church. A question} 
of standards. | 

a—The Connecticut plan. As much for ben-{ 
evolence as for the Church expense, the perma- 
nent ideal. Provides for continuous appeal inj 
increasing the percentage of gain. 

b—The World Minute Plan of the Commissio 
on Missions. $10 sustains the Congregational] 
World-Wide Work for a minute. How many 
hours will this Church take? 

B—Contingent Fund for causes other than those 
included in the Apportionment. 3 

C—Communion Fund. Provipie 
in the Parish. The Communioiiga 

D—Cash on the plate. How mlividery =, 

E—The Question of Pledges. 


COTTAGE PRAYER MEETINGS. 
It is not easy to arrange an interesting and 
rewarding series of Cottage Prayer Meeting 
topics, but Rev. Granville M. Calhoun, of Water+ 
town, S. D., has sent us a very good outline. 
has had remarkable success in promoting such 
meetings. A list of daily topics for three successive 
weeks follows: | 


First Week: | 
The Word of God. 2 Tim. 3:16, Isa, 55:11, Cor) 


| 
| 


3:16, 2 Tim. 2:15, Luke 21:38, John 15:3, John 
20:31, Heb. 4:12, John 5:39. 

The Power of Prayer. Jer, 29:13, Psa. 66:18, 
Matt. 18:19, Mark 11:24, John 15:7, Acts 1:14, 
Matt. 17:21. 

The Need of Faith. Matt..8:2, Matt. 17:20, 
Mark 9:28, John 6:28-29, James 1:5-6, Heb. 11:6. 

The Fact of Sin. Gen. 6:5, Isa.53:6, 1 John 1:8,, 
Isa. 48:22-25. 

The Consequences of Sin. Prov. 11:19, Rom. 
6:23, Heb. 2:3, Isa. 59:2, Matt. 25:12, Luke 13:27. 

The Need of Salvation. Isa. 55:7, Heb. 12:1-2, 
1 Tim. 1:12-15, Luke 19:10, Isa. 1:18. 

Second Week: Topic for week, The Joy of Sal- 
vation. Isa. 12:3. 

Heart Hunger for Joy. Psa. 107:9, Psa. 119:174, 
Matti 15:6; Johbn’’4:14, John «12:20; Psa. 16:11, 
John 16:24, Rom. 14:17. 

The Joy of Decision. Gen. 32:26, Isa. 6:5-8. 
Deut. 30:15, Josh. 24:15, Mark 10:21-22, Acts 8:39, 

The Joy of Divine Favor. Psa. 51:12-18, John 
15:11, 1 Pet. 1:5-9, Eph. 5:19. 

The Joy to Know Life’s Value. 
1 Tim. 6:18, Matt. 6:25, Matt. 16:26, 2 Cor. 5:17, 
1 John 5:12. 

The Joy of Victorious Living. 2 Tim. 1:12, 
Rom. 1:16, Rom. 8:37, 2 Cor. 2:14, 1 John 5:4, 
John 16:38, Rev. 3:21. 

The Joy of Service. Neh. 12:48, Psa. 40:8, Psa. 
126:5-6, John 4:36, Eccl. 9:10. ~ 

Third Week: Topic for week: The King’s Busi- 
ness. John 17:18. 

Discovering Christ’s Motive. John 16:22-24, 
John 15:3, John 15:16, John 10:10, Luke 19:10, 
John 8:29. 

Following Christ’s Example. 
John 21:22, Phil. 2:7, Matt. 20:28. 

Observing the Disciples’ Method. John 1:41-49, 
Acts 8:26-89. 

Having Compassion for Non-Christians. Dan. 
12:3, Psa. 142:4, Matt. 8:16, Matt. 18:11-13, 
Rom. 15:1, James 5:20. 

The Needed Equipment. 2 Tim, 2:21-25, Eph. 
6:18-20, Acts 4:18, Luke 11:35-36, 1 Cor. 9:22, 
Matt. 16:24-25, 2 Tim. 3:14-17. 

Promise of Success. Psa. 126:6, 2 Cor. 9:8, 
John 12:32, 2 Chron. 31:21, Psa. 1:3, Matt. 4:19, 
Matt. 28:20, 1 Cor. 15:58. 


Luke 19:1-10, 


ONE WAY TO EDUCATE A CONGREGATION 


On the calendar of the First Baptist Church of 
Grinnell, Iowa, Rev. C. A. Carman, pastor, is the 
following suggestion: “If I were the usher, I’d 
appreciate the folks who were willing to sit a little 
farther front in order that I might find it easier to 
seat the late comers and the strangers who are a 
bit embarrassed. I’m sure I would think more of 
the folks who remembered to put the hymn books 
back in the racks insted of dropping them on the 
seats. More than that, I would almost love the 
folks who would try not to block the entrance way 
after Sunday School in order that people coming 
in might have a chance to be greeted properly. 
Between you and me, I’d always feel proud if the 
offering plate were filled when I took it up to the 
altar.” 


1Tim.-4:8,_7 


Parish PaperService 


We print and ship all weekly parish 
papers within 24 hours after receiv- 


ing copy. 


4 and 8-page monthly 


papers are shipped within 48 hours. 
Samples and Particulars Free 


The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mother’s Day Comes on May 9th 


We have a new line of printed supplies for Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, Memorial Day, Vacation Bible Schools, ete. 


Mother’s Day Souvenir 
Card, appropriate for hand- 
ing out to Mothers at your 
Mother’s Day Service. Ask 
for sample. 50 for 75c. 


Mother’s Day Souvenir 
Bookmark No. 843, size 
214x614 inches, printed on 
alligator finish stock, carry- 
ing a beautiful Mother Love 
sentiment. Price, per 100, 

75¢. 


Mother’s Day Folder No. 
346B. Four pages, beauti- 
fully colored carnations on 
cover and carries beautiful 
sentiment. Write for sam- 
ple. Per 100, $1.00 (In lots 
of 300 or more, per 100, 75c). 


FREE. We have an at- 
tractive assortment of our 
samples which we will send 
FREE to every pastor re- 
questing same. This in- 
cludes printed supplies 
which will prove very help- 
ful to you within the next 


sixty days. 
WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO., Cedar Falls, lowa 


“STOP A DE PREACH” 


Backed up against the Twelfth Street Meeting 
House where I went to school as a child, stands 
the Roman Catholic Church of St. John in Thir- © 
teenth Street, the organist of which was a friend 


' of Brignoli’s, who used to go and sing the Offer- 


torium there now and then. It is told that once 
the sermon being long, and Brignoli perturbed © 
lest he should be late at a luncheon party, the 
celebrated tenor, after nervously walking up and 
down the choir loft for some time, suddenly tore 
aside the curtain and called down to the priest, 
who had not yet finished his discourse, ‘‘Stop-a 
de preach! Stop-a de preach! I sing-a now!’ 
And the mandate of the eccentric singer was duly 
obeyed and the song sung. 

This paragraph is from “A Quaker Singer’s — 
Recollections,”’ published by MacMillan. But | 
we clipped it from The Herald, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


The Herald’s religious editor comments thus: 


In some churches it is the other way round | 
and the preacher is tempted to call out ‘“‘Stop-a 
de sing! I preach now!” 


SHOULD OPEN OF ITSELF il 
To that thrilling passage in the marvelous © 


fifteenth of 1st Corinthians a believer’s Bible | 


should like good Bishop Ken’s Greek Testament, _ 
open of itself.—Rev. G. C. Henry. i 
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Blessings of the Old Testament 


(Continued from page 952) 

Now, when we look more closely at what this 
good man claims for righteousness, we see that it 
is something more limited and exact than we have 
been supposing. He does not claim that there are 
no honest poor in the world. He does not claim 
that a righteous man never falls upon evil days. 
On the contrary, there is many a very frank 
admission in Holy Scripture that, if we keep our 

- eyes upon this present scene only, the righteous 
seem to suffer most. So in this verse it is not 
i claimed that the good man never falls into trouble. 
_ What is claimed is that the righteous man is not 
forsaken. And that I hold, is the truth. What is 
_ claimed here is that one who has been steadily 
f faithful to God may have his dark days, may 
_ have them indeed because of his very fidelity. 
_ But there is one dark thing which will never over- 
_ take him: he will never be forsaken. Away down 
at the depths of his life—where a man either has 
_ the companionship of God or is alone, as it were 
in a world of ice—just there the righteous man 
_ shall have the Companionship of God. He may 
be poor. He may die poor. His sun may appear 
to go down in storm. But, in his own inmost 
_ heart, the righteous man has private signs from 
the God of his loyalty, that “the things which 
are seen are temporal and the things which are not 
seen are eternal.” 

This is what is claimed here: and it is a claim 
to which good people in all ages have assented. 
For the saints of this world are those who in this 
world have been called upon to suffer: and who 
in their sufferings have had their wonderful inter- 
course with God. And their testimony without 
exception has been, that they might suffer but 
that they were never forsaken: that they might 
_ be called upon to bear in their body the marks of 
_ the Lord Jesus, but only in order that the life also 
of Jesus might be made manifest in them. 

* 


| 
! 


But if, having said all this, some one remains 
unconvinced of the general truth of this saying, 
_ there is a way of reading these words which lifts 
_ us out of the region of questioning. 

- “T have been young and am now old, yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging 
| their bread.” 

We may still protest that these words are too 
easy, too confident. We may recall case after case 
of good people being plunged into sorrow after 
sorrow, becoming humiliated and abject under 
the repeated blows of the world and the forsaking 
_ of friends. And so we may even resent these 
_ words as too much of a mere platitude. 
‘Well, let us for one thing be just to this Pslam- 
‘st: and recall that what he says is, not that the 
- rood man never falls upon sorrows, but that the 
rood man is never forsaken. Nay, strictly speak- 
; 


ng, the Psalmist does not say even so much as 

_ shat. What he says is, “I have not seen the right- 

ous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread.’ 
‘T have not seen such a thing.” 

_ Now there is a way of looking at the words which 

akes them clear out of the region of dispute. Here 


' 


is a good man who could claim that “he had never 
seen the righteous forsaken.”” And we can make 
it a vow which we take before God that we also , 
shall never see the righteous forsaken. What are | 
we here in this world for but to help God to put 
things right? What are good people in the world 
for except to undo the work of bad people, and to 
throw their weight on the side of God in this 
ambiguous world? Let us not confuse ourselves 
with the speculation as to whether or not, as a 
matter of fact, good people suffer more than 
others, or suffer at all; and, if they suffer, how that 
aspect of life is to be explained and God to be 
justified. Let us rather feel the summons of these 
words to ourselves, and let us for our own part 
come under something like a vow, that one day, 
in the evening of our life, we shall also be able to 
say, ‘Once I was young and now I am old, yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed 
begging their bread;’”’ and this because wherever 
we saw a righteous man who appeared to be for- 
saken, we drew near to him and stood by him, so 
that he might not be alone in the day of his dis- 
tress. 

For what, once again, are we men and women 
here for, unless it be to be hands and feet to the 
Great Love of God! 


Mothers Day Program 
(Continued from page 961) 


The Son’s reply: ‘‘Mother, it breaks your heart 
to have me go, and my heart is heavy at the going, 
but I must go where my life will be of the greatest 
service. You would not have me stay. 

“T want to prove to the world that a man can 
be a man and remain pure against all temptation. 
In going I want you to know that what I am or 
expect to be comes from the influence of your life 
and Christian devotion. Without it I would fail, 
and by God’s grace I intend to be all you expect 
of me and to ever honor all womankind for your 
sake. Pray for me and good-bye.” 

(Give this reading between these two acts.) 

“This is a day in which so many feel that 
motherhood is a burden and something to be 
shunned. And it is looked upon as a hindrance 
to the modern woman’s reach of ambition for world 
place and power. But study it and it becomes 
evident that it is not the childless woman who has 
become the ruler in the destinies of the world. It 
has been through the mothers that the great things 
of the world have been accomplished. It has been 
the woman who reigns over reigning men who 
fulfills the highest duty in life. 


“God made no mistake when he put into the 
life of woman the blessings of motherhood. 

“Mothers are the ones who prepare new genera- 
tions of men for the great tasks of life. They are 
the ones who mold the ideals of the world in the 
minds of men who go forth to shape the destinies 
of the world. 

“Therefore in the hands of these women lie the 
highest power of man’s redemption from evil and 
destruction. 

“In your hands, mothers, lies more than any 
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other human power the opportunity to shape the 
future of this world by your influence over the 
minds and hearts of the children God has given 
you.” ‘ 
Scene IV 
The Son’s Return Home 

In the same home. A gray-haired mother sits, 
- lonely and listening while the song, ‘“‘Where Is My 
Wandering Boy Tonight’ is being sung, the 
verses as a solo and chorus by quartette or choir. 
At the close of the song the boy comes into the 
room, shabbily dressed and in a dejected spirit. 
Older in years. Approaches mother hesitatingly. 
Mother greets him with joy. 

Son: “‘Mother, in shame and disgrace I come 
back to you, it breaks your heart to see me thus, 
but I too have suffered untol agony of the soul. 
When I left you I went with the determination to 
be all that you ever dreamed for me. I wanted to 
honor God and you in my life, but mother, every 
mother has not inspired her sons and daughters 
with faith and purity. I found some who were vile 
and evil and I was led away by their influence. 

“T forgot for a time your pure sweet life, I offer 
no excuse, but I thank God that through it all I 
never quite forgot your prayers and godly life. 
And when I came to myself with a wrecked and 
wretched life, I determined to come to you and 
under the influence of your life begin all -over 
again. I am so thankful that you have been 
spared to live these years and that I have you to 
return to, for many who have gone the road which 
I have traveled have no mother to whom they can 
turn in the hour of their greatest need. 

“Mother, I am not worthy to speak your name, 
but I crave to rest in the shadow of your life and 
to hear your voice, and to feel the touch of your 
hand upon my brow, to have you forgive me and 
receive me as your son again. Will you, Mother, 
dear?” 

Mother’s Reply: “O, my boy, I welcome you! 
All these years we have been separated I have 
thought of you. In memory I have lived our life 
over again and again. You have been in every 
prayer that I have uttered. Will I forgive and 
receive you? I have prayed for this each waking 
hour since you left so long ago. 

“Come my son, and even as I receive you God 
is also ready to forgive and receive you. My life 
will now be complete and I shall ever live to make 
you happy and contented.” 

(This reading between these acts.) 

My Mother 
My mother is the best of all 
The bunch around our shack; 
She knows just how a feller feels 
More than the whole blamed pack. 
If I am sick, or blue or bad, 
No matter what’s the plight; 
Why mother stays right by me 
Till everything is right. 


Oh, yes, I love my dad, you bet, 
And he’s my pal and chum; 

But does not seem to understand 
When all these troubles come 
Just what to do or what to say, 
Nor how to mend a tear. 
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I guess its cause he has some 
Bigger troubles of his own to bear. 


Now, sis, she’s not like mother, 
She’s always tired I guess; 

Or else she’s always fussin’ round 
About a beau, or dress. 

And so there’s no use askin’ her 
For one thing or another; *#) 
You bet I’d hate to be the boy 
That has her for a mother. 


Of course I have a brother, 
And he’s big enough ’tis true; 
But no use askin’ him for help, 
For he has troubles too. 
So when I’m sick or blue or bad, 
And all the world’s awry, 
My mother’s all the friend I’ve got 
That will help or even try. 
Scene V 
The Mother’s Blessing 
~ Characters: Mother, Son and Bride. 

In home as before. The mother receives the son 
and bride, giving them her blessing. 

“My children, you are here, united by the most 
sacred ties that this earth knows, the sweet, holy 
love of a man and wife. 

“T know that I no longer have your undivided 
affection as a son and I would not wish it so, but 
my love to you is just the same and I am glad to 
give you my blessing as you go to make a home 
for yourselves. May the richest blessing of God 
be yours as you journey together through life.” 

Song, “Oh! Think of the Home Over There.”’ 

Part Two of the Program Ms 

Scene I[ 

A Well-Regulated Family 
Representing a pleasant evening in the home. 
The Father, Mother and several children. This 

can be worked out to suit the church using it. 
Reading, singing, conversation, etc., such as are 
common in a home. 

One song suggested for this scene is, “Nobody 
Knows But Mother.” 

Curtain 
Scene IT 
Family Worship 

This scene is the family in evening worship. 

Scripture reading, the 23rd Psalm. 

All kneel in prayer while some one sings softly 
the song entitled “An Evening Prayer” which is 
179 in “Songs of Service’ or what is commonly 
called the “Billy Sunday” song book. 

Curiain 
Scene III 
The Broken Home 

Family gather in home circle. 

Mother gone. The empty chair draped. Singing 
of ‘Tell Mother I’ll Be There.” 

Curtain 
Scene IV 
The Reunited Family 

This represents the re-united family, with the 
mother present. 

Standing in semi-circle on platform while the 
audience joins them in singing, ‘‘God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again.” 

Benediction 


O Blessed Day of Motherhood! 


Mater. C,M. D. 


ERNEST F. McGREGOR, October, 1925 a@kTHUR DEPEW, October, 1925 
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O bless -ed day of Moth-er-hood! We lift ourhearts in praise, 
oO sa-cred day of Moth-er-hood! Our faith by Thee in-creased, 
O pre-cious day of Moth-er-hood! Teach us in Thee to find, 

OQ wondrous day Moth -er-hood! Thy love to all a - bound ; 


EN 


-Be- 


To thank Thee, source of ev- ’ry good, That joycrownsall our days. 
Hatheach al-lur-ing foe with-stood; Our souls Thouhast re - leased. 
The great-er gifts of broth-.er-hood, Bring peace to all man - kind. 

Be - side the cross once Ma - ry stood; A - gain let love be crowned. 


God, our Fa-ther, bless this day, En-rich its gold-en store 
ge Ee 


$45 : = so a a a aes Hl 
Of bless-ed Moth-er love,and may Thy childrenThee a - dore 
Of sa-cred Moth-er love,and may Thy childrenThee a - dere 
Of precious Moth-er love, and may Thy children Thee a - dore. 
Of wondrous Moth-er love,and may Thy childrenThee a - dore. 
_# Ye. Oe 0 


Pigg as 
Saas: o aS ae 
he te 


ne 1925, by Mirnest &. McGregor 


i 


Mothers’ Dae 
From “Hymns of the Christian Life,” Published by A. S. Barnes & Company, New York 
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Gold- Mining i in he Scriptures | 


The Expositor’s “Expositions” 
REV. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


CHRIST’S OVERWHELMING ANSWERS TO 
ANTAGONISTS 
1. Answer to Charge of Sabbath Breaking. John 

5:16-18. 

By the pool of Bethesda Jesus healed on the 
sabbath a man sick for thirty-eight years. 

Kai dia touto ediohkon hoi Ioudaioi ton Iehsoun, 
And because of this the Jews pursued (per- 
secuted) Jesus, hoti tawta epoiet en sabbatoh, 
because these (things) he did on the sabbath. 
Ho de TIehsous apekrinato autois, But Jesus~ 
answered (to) them, Ho Patehr mou heohs arti 
ergadzetai, My Father even until right now keeps 
on working (habitually works), kagoh ergadzomai, 
and I (therefore) work too. Dia touto own mallon 
edzehtoun auton hoi Ioudaiot apokteinai, On ac- 
count of this therefore all the more sought the 
Jews to kill him, hott ou monon elue to sabbaton, 
because not only did he break (ioose, dissolve, 
hence destroy) the sabbath, alla kai Patehra idion 
elege ton Theon, but even called God his own 
Father, ison heauton poiohn toh Theoh, equalizing 
himself to God (equal himself making to God). 

Now let us study this court proceeding. 

1. The Charge. That Jesus had broken the 
sabbath by working. 

2. The legal Penalty. Death; Exodus 31:14. 

8. Christ’s Answer to the Charge. By Con- 
fession and Avoidance. 

(a) He admits the facts as charged. He had 
healed the man on the sabbath. 

(b) He recognizes the binding law of the sab- 
bath, as based on the example of God himself, 
who ‘‘rested on the seventh day.” Ex. 20:11. 

(c) He proposes to show that God’s example 
does not include every kind of work, for that God 
himself has always continued to do certain kinds 
of work seven days in the week. 

(d) He proposes to show that the very kind of 
work for. which the Jews purpose to kill him 
as a lawbreaker, is the exact kind of work which 
God has always continued to do on the sabbath, 
as on other days: 

(e) That therefore if his judges condemn him, 
they must pari passu condemn God. Dare they 
do that? 

(f) This is evident because Jesus had wrought 
a work of mercy, blessing, loving kindness; and 
that is what God does unceasingly on all sabbath 
days. Therefore the sabbath work of Jesus was 
fully authorized by the personal example of the 
Maker of the sabbath law. 

5. Christ’s Supplemental Answer. 

‘He who established the law of the sabbath is 
my own Father. He and I are one, in will, in 
purpose, in Being. My Father works; I work 


with him; we work at the same things, and in 
perfect harmony. This is my answer to you, blind 
leaders of the blind.”’ 

And what a complete, irresistible, overwhelm- 
ing answer it was! 

Now this exposition is the basis for an inspiring 
sermon on either of two large themes. One of 
these is: The Spiritual Law of Sabbath Keeping. 
“Wherefore it is lawful to do good on the sabbath 
day.” Matthew 12:12. All Christlike works of 
healing, helping, saving, blessing, all works that 
follow the pattern of the works of the loving 
Father, are approved of Him. Yet under this 
approval there cannot be brought in one self- 
indulgent secular sport, one self-seeking labor for 
gain on God’s holy day. ‘For we know that the 
law is spiritual;’’ and the spiritual purpose con- 
trols. 

The other theme in this text is: The Divine 
Workman at Work in His World, and How We 
may Help God at His Task. 

Beautiful is it, to think of the triune God ever 
working good in this world, making things beauti- 
ful, making people happy, making people holy; 
and that we are workers together with God if we 
be willing to help him at his chosen work. There 
is employ for all, reward for all, splendid results 
for all. “He that reapeth receiveth wages, and 


. gathereth fruit unto life eternal.” 


2. Answer to Charge of Blasphemy. John 1:32-36. 

The man born blind had been healed, and 
excommunicated. Then the Jews demanded a 
definite declaration from Jesus whether he claimed 
to be the Messiah. He replied forthright, and 
going still further declared, ‘‘I and the Father are 
one.” Full of self-righteous wrath the Jews 
seized stones to stone him; but to their threaten- 
ing actions Jesus retorted, with an irony more 
terrible because not mocking but sadly indignant, 
“Well, friends, many have been the acts of good- 
ness done in your presence: for which of these am 
I to die?” 

Keeping up the form of righteous judgment 
they solemnly reply, ““Not for any good deed, but 
for the deadly sin of blasphemy.” 


“Anekritheh autois ho Iehsous, To them Jesus 
answered, Ouk esti gegrammenon en toh nomoh 
humohn, Is it not written in your law, Hgoh eipa, 
theoi este? I said, gods are ye? Hi ekeinous eipen 
theous pros hous ho logos tou Theou egeneto, If he 
called them gods unto whom the word of God 


came, kai ou dunatai luthehnai heh grapheh, and — 


not possible is it the Scripture to be broken, 
hon ho Patehr hehgiasen kai apesteilen eis ton 
kosmon, whom the Father consecrated and sent 
into the world, humeis legete hoti Blasphehmeis, do 
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you say to that one, Thou blasphemest, hott 
eipon, Huios tou Theou eimi, because I said, The 
Son of God I am? 

This court proceeding also let us study. 

1. The Charge. That Jesus had committed 
blasphemy, in that being merely a man he had in 
effect claimed to be God. 

2. The legal Penalty. 
Leviticus 24:16. 

8. Christ’s Answer to the Charge. 
fession and Avoidance. 

(a) He admits the words charged against him, 
but denies that they constitute blasphemy. 

(b) He appeals to their own Code of Holy 
Laws (the Book which both he and they hold to 
be inviolable), to prove his contention. By a 
deft, lightning-like thrust with dialectic rapier 
he throws his enemies on the defensive, then 
pierces the heart of their case. 

(ec) Their God himself had called mere men of 
earth ‘“‘gods’’ when he had made them official 
bearers of his word: a fortiori, then, the Man of 
heaven, God’s one special chosen and consecrated 
Ambassador, could not possibly be accused of 
blasphemy for claiming to be, not indeed a “god,” 
but the son of God. 

(d) And then he submits the evidences that he 
is in fact God’s ambassador, namely the great 
number of miraculous works which he had wrought 
in proof of his mission. 

The only appeal of his antagonists was to the 
pile of cobble stones once more; but Christ’s 
time had not yet come. 

I suggest the two great sermon themes revealed 


Death by Stoning; 
By Con- 


_by this exposition, one patent, the other latent. 


First, The Divine Inviolability of God’s Word. 
“The Scripture cannot be broken.” So Jesus 
believed; so Jesus declared. 

Second, “He called them gods, to whom the 
word of God came.” See Psalm 82:6. This is 
one of those great pregnant texts which, obscure 
and puzzling at first sight, prove to be marvellously 
rich in significance when deeply studied. I have 
preached on it and I know. 


Gravestones 
(Continued from page 960) 


sermon than that statue over there of the Duke of 
Wellington, or even of that admiral there beside 
you, Lord Nelson of Trafalgar. 


Those Who Died For a Cause 

In epitaphal lore, the recent war has made 
England much richer. On village greens, in city 
squares, in parish churches are to be found 
hundreds of new war memorials. One is glad to 
report that these epitaphs are not bombastic 
glorifications of foes trampled under foot or of the 
achievements of red carnage. Rather they are 
reminders of duty and clarion calls to heroism in 
days of peace. 

Dropping into an old parish church built in 
1621, in the out-of-the-way seaside village of 
Portscatho in Cornwall, I read on a tablet that 
out of that parish had gone 150 young men into 
the King’s Forces, twenty-two of whom never 
came back. Then followed, ‘To live in the hearts 


of those we Love is not to Die.” My eyes moist- 
ened. “Eloquent dead, we will not let you die,” 
me-thought I heard new generations say. 
Sitting there, I turned bzck to my notes and 
read what up in Scotland, in Glasgow, I read on 
that city’s granite cenotaph. Glasgow gave 20,000 
who never returned. 
“These died in war 
That we in peace might live; 
These gave their best, 
So we our best should give.” 
On the grave of the Unknown Soldier in the 


Abbey there is a phrase that haunts me. “They 
Buried Him Among the Kings.” Every time I 
repeat that out loud it goes deeper in. ‘“‘They 


Buried Him Among Kings.” Why? The epitaph 
tells, ‘‘Because He Had Done Good Toward God 
and Toward His House.”’ Why does not some 
Handel or Mendelssohn set that to music? 

The Methodist Tourist 

Spiritual disciples of the modern St. John will 
want to look over the church that was Wesley’s 
headquarters for well-nigh half a century, his 
study, and his grave behind the church. I will not 
stop to repeat the words there inscribed on that 
railed-in tomb, for of course, every good Metho- 
dist knows some of the words inscribed there. If 
not, ask your preacher. 

But come with me across the road, a road now 
on which automobiles honk their way, big motor 
trucks haul heavy freight and a street car runs; 
all so different from the day when Wesley drove 
up to his church in his chaise after riding over 
half of England. Enter into Bunhill Cemetery, 
loiter there an hour or two and learn what the 
past can teach. 

Put your hand on tombs beneath which rest 
members of the Cromwell family. What recollec- 
tions come crowding up of the birth pangs of 
Puritanism and Democracy! Now pick your way 
over to where Daniel Defoe rests. Read the trib- 
ute, saying that this monument was paid for by 
money raised by the school children of England 
out of delight at the reading of good old “‘Robinson 
Crusoe.’”’ No wonder the tribute, for here was 
practically the first book in the English language 
that children could really enjoy. If you want to 
see something funny in this somber place go now 
away back and see where a huge block of granite 
has an epitaph cut so deep that centuries of 
England’s damp stone-eating climate will not 
erase it and read about the widow who .had a 
certain complaint and was tapped 66 times in 67 
months ‘‘Without ever repining at her case or ever 
fearing the operation.” 

The Baptist Immortal 

In this island of the dead, with the great sea of 
London swirling around, there also rests that other 
John who gave us ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ His hand 
writes no more immortal allegories using sturdy 
home-spun Saxon words, and our Methodist John 
no longer drives up that street from Bristol or 
Leeds or York, but the work of the Lord goes on 
and the Pilgrims of the Way still, we hope, are 
making progress. That epitaph on the Wesley 
tablet in Westminster Abbey is correct, ‘God buries 

(Continued from page 1016) 
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MOTHER’S DAY PRAYER 
Father of all mankind and Giver and Sustainer 
| of life, we bring thee in the arms of our faith today, 
“with all their loves and longings, the mothers of our 


‘race. Let them not struggle unsustained up the 
-steeps of. motherhood. Soothe the pain of their 
‘travail and fruit their longings in loving ministries 
‘from those to whom they have given life, and on 
“whom they have lavished the largess of their love. 
“Grant them patience and wisdom amid the daily 
discouragements, the clash of ideals, and the fret 
‘and care of life. Let not the anguish of bereave- 
ment destroy their trust in thy love; help them 
keep faith that thou canst mend even the broken 
lives that stab them with a sorrow worse than 
|} death. Company with them in the lonely hours 
‘when their children pass from the home-roof to 
‘build homes of their own. Reward their sacrifice 
with love returned and the consciousness of having 
helped their sons and daughters to find God, their 
heavenly Father, and a worthy life. We ask 
through Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 
Amen.—Rev. Joseph A. Vance, D.D. 


INVOCATION FOR MOTHER’S DAY 

' Coming into this house, O Lord, upon this day 
known as Mother’s Day, heip us to realize that 
through the faithfulness of our fathers and mothers 
unto the Gospel of Christ we have the blessings 
of this house. From generation unto generation 
there has been handed down the wisdom of the 
jaw and the good news of the Gospel. Help us 
‘to appreciate our privileges. Help us to cleave 
‘to every ancient good and add to them, giving a 
‘new momentum unto righteousness through our 
-}own Christian lives. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen.—M. en | oe 


F SS SS 
MEMORIAL SUNDAY PASTORAL PRAYER 
__O God, our loving Father, it is very mysterious 
d wonderful, and sometimes it is awe-inspiring 
md overwhelming, when we remember that in thee 
e live and move and have our being. Such 
owledge is too great for us, we cannot attain 
‘unto it. But as best we know how we come unto 
thee today to worship thee, to let thee have thy 
way in us. And as we worship, renew our spiritual 
lives, deepen our faith, cleanse us from all sin, 
-|elear our visions, give us the guidance of thy 
| Spirit. We pray that each may be enabled to 
receive thy ministry according to the need of 
‘each. May those who are weary find refresh- 
ment. And may those who are discouraged re- 
ceive encouragement. Give peace unto those who 
_jare restless. Grant comfort to those who mourn. 
Bind up those who are wounded. Cleanse those who 


are sin-smirched. Steady those who are shaken by 
storm. Lift up those who are depressed. Strengthen 
the weak. Give courage to the faint-hearted. Bless 
the poor. Reveal thyself and the need of the 
world unto the rich. Rejoice with those whose 
lives are full of joy. Cause the children to grow 
up into noble Christian manhood and beautiful 
Christian womanhood. May the stranger in 
the house feel his heart warmed and not feel him- 
self a stranger toward thee. 

Make our lives beautiful, powerful, fruitful. 
Help us to make our daily tasks the means of 
serving thee. May our homes and school-rooms, 
our shops and our offices, have altars as well as 
our church. 

Hear our intercession. We desire an abundance 
of thy grace to fill the lives of the officers of this 
church. Use every member to advance thy 
kingdom. Give good success to every enterprise 
that makes for thy rule in the hearts of men. 
Hasten the day when the whole earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea. 

As we approach another Memorial Day we 
hold in loving memory the lives of loved ones 
who have gone before us. We thank thee for 
their gracious influence, for our assurance of their 
immortality, and for the glorious hope that we 
shall again see them face to face. We thank thee 
for the heroism and self-sacrifice of those who 
have defended our flag and country. We are in- 
spired by their courage and stimulated unto 
nobler living by the presence of many of them. 
Grant to each veteran of our country’s wars a 
portion of thy grace. May we soon learn a better 
way of living than by war. Help us all to make 
peace. 

Bless America. Make her among the nations 
as the dawn ushering in a day of righteousness and 
as a torch passing on the salvation of our God. 
We ask all in the name of Christ our Lord. Amen. 
—Rev. Merlo K. W. Heicher, Ph.D. 


OUR NAMELESS NEEDS 


O Thou who art the meaning of our life, and 
whose love turnest the shadow of death into a 
song of victory, we bless and praise thy Holy 
Name. To our weakness thou art strength, to 
our darkness thou art light; and we would worship 
thee with the love of our hearts and the service of 
our daily lives. By thy grace give us ears to hear, 
minds to heed, and hands to do thy holy will upon 
earth, even as it is done in heaven. 

Be thou, O Lord, our Sabbath rest and renewal, 
as thou art our help and hope in the labor of 
our days, touching all that we do and think with 
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beauty and joy. From this day forth we would 
invest our time, devote our thought, and bestow 
our love upon Him who has given his all to us, 
praying that the quality of his life may be more 
clearly revealed in us, crowning our days with 
wonder and hope. Let it be so, our Father, and 
we can ask no more. 

To thy loving-kindness we bring all the name- 
less needs of our hearts, seeking the one thing 
needful which thou alone canst give, even thyself— 
our joy and consolation. Grant us grace with 
one accord, in the fellowship of need and nurture, 
to grow in knowledge of noble ways of thinking 
and living, in the service of the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ our Lord, in whose name we pray 
Amen.—Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, D.D. 


OFFERTORY PRAYERS 

1. We desire, O God, that our gifts may minister 
to human need. Help us to consecrate our lives 
to that purpose that losing them they may come 
back to us enriched and beautified by thee. Bless 
our lives and bless this offering to the needs of our 
fellow-men for Jesus’ sake. Amen.—M. K.W. H. 

2. Forthe privilege of engaging in the great enter- 
prise of the Kingdom we give thee thanks, O 
Father. It lifts us out of petty and trifling 
things; we are no longer circumscribed in our 
activities; we are no longer limited in the area 
of our influence; we can serve men far and near. 
For the broadening and emancipating call of 
the Gospel to service we give thee thanks. Bless 
our offering. For Jesus’ sake. Amen.—M. K. 
W. H. 


OFFERTORY PRAYERS 

1. Thou art indeed the giving God. Thou dost 
open thine hand and satisfy the wants of every 
living thing. Out of thy fulness have we all re- 
ceived and grace for grace, one measure of blessing 
upon another. Recognizing thy great goodness 
we bring our offerings now. Receive and bless 
them, bless us as we bring them, and use them 
for the extension of thy kingdom in the earth. We 
ask in the name of Christ. Amen. 

2. May thy kingdom come and thy will be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven. Make us, we 
pray thee, helpers of thy kingdom. To this end 
use the offerings we bring thee now, and use 
us all to help forward the work of Christ in the 
world. Weask in His name. Amen. 

8. O God, with our gifts we would present our- 
selves. Bless the offerings we bring. Use them 
for the furtherance of thy cause and kingdom, and 
bless us as we bring them. We ask through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

4. O God, our heavenly Father, from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift: we lift to thee 
hearts of gratitude for thine unnumbered benefits. 
Receive and bless the offerings we bring thee now. 
Use them for the extension of thy Kingdom. Use 
us ever in the service to which thou hast ap- 
pointed. We ask through Christ. Amen. 

5. Every good gift and every perfect gift 
cometh from thee. With gratitude for thine un- 
numbered mercies we bring our morning offerings. 
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Be pleased to accept them at our hands and use 
them for the upbuilding and extension of thy 
kingdom. Through Christ we ask. Amen. ‘ 

6. The silver and the gold are thine and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills. It is from thee we 
receive power to get wealth. Awaken in us due 
gratitude for thy gifts. Receive and bless the 
offerings we bring thee now, and use them for the 
promotion of thy kingdom in the earth. Through | 
Christ we ask. Amen. | 


BRIEF PRAYERS WITH THE CHOIR 

(It is the custom of many ministers to offer a 
brief prayer with the choir just before the opening of | 
the church service. This is in the chapel or choir 
room before the singers enter the auditorium. It 
is well to have the choir sing the Amen. It conduces) 
to reverence on the part of the congregation as they 
hear in the distance this beginning of the worship. | 
We give here several brief forms of prayer. Hven 
if these exact words are not used pastors amy find) 
the petitions suggestive.) 

1. Fill us, our heavenly Father, with the true: 
spirit of praise, that the worship we render unto) 
thee may be acceptable in thy sight and bring: 
lasting joy and peace to our own hearts; we ask: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

2. Bless us as we enter thy house this morning... 
May we be in the spirit on the Lord’s Day and| 
prepared for the work of leading thy people in) 
worship. May we sing with the spirit and the 
understanding and make melody in our hearts 
unto the Lord. Through Christ, we ask. Amen., 

38. Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who 
hast ordained the faculties of man to be instru 
ments of rendering unto thee glory and praise, 
we thank thee that thou hast moved the hearts 
of these thy servants to desire to serve thee i 
singing the praises of thy Name in the church. 
Bless them, we beseech thee, in their ministry of! 
song. Endue them with the spirit of worship, 
that through the presence and power of the Hol 
Ghost they may edify themselves and all thy 
congregation in psalms and hymns and spiritua 
songs, singing and making melody in their hearts} 
unto the Lord. Hear us for the sake of Jesus} 
Christ, thy Son. Amen. 

4, Grant, O Lord, that by the inspiration of th 
Holy Spirit we may worthily praise thee because! 
we perfectly love thee—we ask through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


lately in a great gathering: ‘And we have re- 
ceived many other blessings which we cannot} 
mention now for lack of time; and for all these alsa| 
we thank thee.’”’ It must often be necessary to tell] 
a speaker that he must crowd his thirty-minuté 
speech into ten minutes; and I have known chair: 
men who asked the leader of the devotions ta 
make his prayer short. But never before had | 
heard anyone actually tell the Lord that he would 
have received more detailed thanks except fol 
the pressure of other business.— Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. ‘| 


(IQ THE YOUN 


BIBLE STORY FOR EVERY DAY 
Mothers of the Bible 
. Gen. 2:18-22; 3:20. The Mother of All Living. 
. Gen. 21:14-21. The Slave Mother. 
. Gen, 27:5-17, The Scheming Mother. 
Ex, 2:1-10. The Resourceful Mother. 
. Judges 5:28-81. The Mother of the Fallen 
Enemy. 
6. Ruth 1: 6-10, 14-18. A Loved Mother-in-Law. 
7. Ruth 4:14-17. The Great-grand-mother of a 
King. 
8.1Sam. 1:21-28. The Happy Mother. 
9 
0 
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. 2 Sam. 21:3-6, 8-10. The Devoted Mother. 


10.1 Kings 1:15-21, 28-31. The Watchful Mother 

11. 1 Kings 17:9-15, 17, 19-22. A Mother Re- 
warded. 

12. 2 Kings 4:1-7. A Widowed Mother’s Cry of 
Grief. 


18. 2 Kings 4:8, 18-21, 32-37. A Mother’s Son 
Restored to Her. 

14. Prov. 31:1-9. What the King’s Mother Taught 
Him. 

15. Prov. 31:10-15, 27-31. The Ideal Home-Maker. 

16. Acts 16:1; 2 Tim. 1:3-5; 3:14, 15. A Good 
Mother and Grandmother. 
The Lord of Hosts 

17. Josh. 1:1-9. The General’s Commission. 

18. Josh. 5:18-15. The Prince of the Host. 

19. Josh. 24:1-138. The General’s Review of the 
Conquest. 

20. Josh. 24:14-28. Choice amd Farewell. 

21. Judges 2:11-23. Rebellion, Invasion, Entreaty, 
Deliverance. 

22. Judges 5:12-23. Deborah’s Battle-Song. 

23. 1 Sam. 17:31-87, 45-49. A Youthful Champion. 

24, 2 Sam. 22:2-4, 31-36. David’s Song of Deliv- 
erance. 

25. 1 Chron. 11:15-19. Three Loyal Soldiers. 

26. 1 Chron. 28: 2- 8. The Temple of Peace. 

27.1 Sam. 17:45-47; Amos 4:18; 5:14, 15. The 
Lord of Hosts. 

28. Luke 7:2-10. A Soldier Praised. 

29. Eph. 6:18-17. The Whole Armor. 

30. 2 Tim. 4:6-8. The Victor. 


SCRIPTURE 

Some rules of conduct. Rom. 12:9-21; Jas. 
1:19; Psalm 19:7-14. 

Before church service read Matt. 18:20; Psalm 
84. 

Rewards of a righteous life, read Matt. 5:1-12; 
10:42; 2 Tim. 4:7-8; 1 Cor. 15:54-58; Psalm 
87:34-40. 

Assurance of God’s mercy, read John 5:24; 
Psalm 40:1-5. 
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Assurance of God’s protection, read Matt. 
10:29-31; 28:20; Rom. 8:31-89; Phil. 4:6-19; 
Psalms 62; 189:1-12. 

~The Redeemer Record. 


WHERE’S MOTHER 
Bursting in from school or play, 
This is what the’children say; 


< Trooping, crowding, big and small, 


On the threshold in the hall— 

Joining in the constant cry, 

Ever as the days go by, 
“‘Where’s mother?” 


From the weary bed of pain 

This same question comes again; 

From the boy with sparkling eyes, 

Bearing home his earliest prize; 

From the bronzed and bearded son, 

Perils past and honors won— 
‘‘Where’s mother?” 


Burdened with a lonely task, 
One day we may vainly ask 
For the comfort of her face, 
For the rest of her embrace; 
Let us love her while we may, 
Well for us that we can say, 
‘“Where’s mother?” 


Mother, with untiring hands, 
At the post of duty stands, 

Patient, seeking not her own, 
Anxious for the good alone 

Of the children as they ery, 

Ever as the days go by, 

“‘Where’s mother?” 
—Good Housekeeping. 


CHRISTIAN USE OF TIME 

Paul lived ina busy day, and it was crowded, as 
our day is crowded, with excesses and abnor- 
malities. He therefore admonished at least two 
of his congregations to ‘‘redeem the time.’”’ He 
asked the Ephesians to “walk circumspectly— 
redeeming the time.”’ The original Greek for this 
expression signifies looking around before making 
a choice. If there ever was a need for that ad- 
monition it is now. Life is so embellished that the 
simple essentials are difficult to determine. There 
is a premium on quick perception, and the pre- 
mium will increase when the present movie- 
trained generation of children get at the head of 
affairs. 
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But let us remember that a stream that sparkles 
over a wide expanse has very little depth, and a 
life that flits from thrill to thrill has no apprecia- 
; tion of the things most abiding.—The Redeemer 
| Record. 
| 


PATRIOTISM 
| He serves his country best 
I; Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deed, 


And walks straight paths, however others stray;. 


And leaves his sons an uttermost bequest— 
A stainless record which all men may read; 
This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide, 

No dew but has an errarid to some flower, 

i No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray; 

I And man by man, each giving to all the rest, 

Makes the firm bulwark of the country’s power; 
There is no better way. 
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The Young Worshipers’ League 


REV. PHILIP BARKER, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

_ The ancient Greek statesman who pointed to 
his baby boy saying, ‘‘There is the most powerful 
person in the city; he rules his mother, his mother 
rules me, and I rule Athens,” uttered words that 
_ have a curiously modern ring. The needs and 
demands of the child are making him the dictator 
of modern society. They also suggest the para- 
mount significance of the general subject of the 
relationship of the child to the Church, and justify 
_ consideration of ‘The Young Worshipers’ 
_ League,’”’ which has already accomplished much 
and gives great promise for the future. 

During the last three years, parts of two pastor- 
ates, no work I have been doing has proven more 
beneficial to the church or more pregnant with 
possibilities for the future than the formation of 
two Young Worshipers’ Leagues. 

The names of Sir W. Robertson Nicoll and Rev. 
gd. Williams Butcher are associated with the 
| organization and establishment of the League. 

-. Such men as these, suggested and aided in 
forming this much-needed link between the 
' Sunday School and the Church. 

_ The purpose of the League is to bridge the gulf 

_ between the Church and the child. It was felt that 
} ‘the children were not being given their proper 
i ‘place in the services of the sanctuary. Sir Wm. 

‘Robertson Nicoll made the statement that four 
{| ‘out of every five who pass through the Sunday 

'School fail to join the Church. An attempt was 
‘being made to find the causes and to effect a cure. 
The problem of the lapsed child had become 
aggravated by the appalling percentage of the 
children who had pased through the Sunday 
School and had gone to swell the number of the 
ndifferent, the unchurched, and even the criminal 
classes. This organization was an attempt to get 

‘she child linked to the Church and brought into 
jouch with the Christ before he left the Sunday 
School. 

' Broadly speaking, the objects of the League 
ire three: 


1. To cultivate the habit of regular attendance 
at public worship among young people. 


2. To develop a spirit of reverence and love for | 


God’s house and for all things high and holy. 

3. To encourage the young people to claim as 
their right and privilege a share in the life of 
Christ’s Church. 

Happily, the rules of membership are few, and 
these generally of an advisory nature, such as: 

A. Members to be present each Sunday morning 
at the public service in the Church unless reason- 
ably detained. 

B. Quiet reverence and careful attention to the 
service to be regarded as a condition of member- 
ship of the League. 


Among the benefits of such an organization the 
first is the cultivation of the habit of worship. 
In inculeating this we have the example of Jesus, 
and we are also reminded of his first recorded 
words, ‘“‘Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s 
house.” 


It has been said that “if we do not train the 
children to attend God’s house before the age of 
14, it will be a task beyond the skill of most to 
turn their steps thither when they have left that 
milestone behind.” 


Next is the development of the spirit of rever- 
ence. Reverence is considered by many the 
religious emotion of greatest excellenece, and I 
think it is generally estimated that the children 
will develop this spirit more quickly and more 
fully in the church service than in the Sunday 
School. Connecting the children in a special way 
with the church gives them a new interest in the 
church’s life. Until a few years ago they had no 
place in the ordinary service of Sunday morning. 
It is true they were welcome, but the work on 
their behalf was of a vague and indefinite order. 
This no doubt somewhat accounts for the com- 
parative emptiness of the churches on Sunday 
mornings and the conspicuous’ absence of the 
children. A wiser policy and a more definite plan 
to secure the children for the church and for the 
church’s Lord has been amply rewarded. Already 
many have been received, through this new move- 
ment, into vital relationship with the church. 


It should also be noted that it brings the 
children more distinctly under pastoral care. 
Sometimes the pastor is unfamiliar with the 
Sunday School situation and unacquainted with 
the children. The Sunday School register says, 
“Left;’,—no “why” being asked. But when the 
boy has been a Young Worshiper it is in a special 
way the duty of the pastor not only to pray for, 
but if need be to fight with the powers of evil, for 
this young life. 

Moreover, it is the only religious service children 
share on an equality with their parents, and for 
this reason it ought to be encouraged. 


Further, it stimulates church life in general. 
It wins the parents. Every Sunday morning I 
have parents sitting in my church who have 
frankly told me that they would not have com- 
menced coming regularly to the morning service 
if it had not been for their children. Larger 
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_ attendance at church, increased sympathy of 
parents—surely these are results to be desired. 


It cannot also be too strongly emphasized that 
the church cannot do without the boys and girls. 
As the mountain springs and small streams are to 


3 the great river, so are the children to the church. 
We do not like to think what will become of the 


church if the children do not love it and help it 
and grow into it. The best way to get hold of 
them is not to let them go. Through the League, a 
systematic and persistent effort is being made to 
hold or recapture the children for the church. 
In this regard it is fulfilling its purpose and is 
restoring to the morning worship of the church 
the boys and girls whose presence in recent years 
has been conspicuously wanting. 


The League has come to stay, and it is regarded 
as one of the most helpful undertakings of recent 


days. 


_A Weekday School in Operation 


\ 


REY. J. ELMER RUSSELL 


The hands of the clock in the Sunday School 
auditorium of the North Presbyterian Church of 
Binghamton, N. Y., are pointing to three on 
Wednesday aiternoon as the boys and girls begin 
to arrive for the Week-Day Church School. They 
are excused from four different public schools for 
the last hour of the day to attend the Church 
School. Only those come whose parents have 
requested that they be excused, Most of the 
pupils belong to the North Presbyterian parish, 
but several attend from other churches. Few 
have yet enrolled from outside church circles. 

- That will come later it is expected. 


When the boys and girls enter the school they 
_go at once to their class rooms. Only children from 
the third to the eighth grades inclusive are per- 
mitted to attend. Children of 3B, 3A, and 4B 
make up what is known as the Junior Department. 
Children of 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, and 6A, make up 
what is called the Intermediate Department. All 


__ pupils of the seventh and eighth grades are en- 


| 


pe 


rolled in the Grammar Department. Some 


_ children arrive earlier than others, as they come 


from schools nearer the church, but there is work 
for them to do as soon as they arrive and the 


- teachers are on hand, so there is no disorder. 


_ Besides the pastor of the church, who is the 
‘director of the school, there are two other teachers. 
They are both former public school teachers who 
are married and have children of their own, but 


' “are able to give one afternoon a week to the Church 


‘School. They arrive at about two-thirty and it is 
usually nearly five before they start for home. 
-They are paid two dollars for each session of the 
-school. The school also provides textbooks. For 
the coming year $250 has been put into the church 
budget for the cost of the school. No charge is 
-made to the pupils and no collection is taken. 
They are held responsible for the textbooks they 
_use, however, just as in the public schools. 

At 3:10 a chord is struck on the piano and the 
pupils rise and march to the assembly room. For 


five minutes there is instruction in worship and 
all unite in repeating some passage of Scripture 
like the Twenty-third Psalm, which is usually 
followed by a prayer read in unison. The prayers 
are those in the service of worship of “The Hymnal 
for American Youth.” 


At three-fifteen the pupils march to their class 
rooms again for a half-hour of study and recita- 
tion. It is expected that all the pupils will grow 
accustomed to using the Bible so that they can 
easily find any passage, and in the class room the 
Bibles are used as a text-book. After some drill 
of this sort the lesson for the day is taken up. 


It was difficult when the school was being 
organized to decided upon the best curriculum 
material. After examination of all available 
material, the following was decided upon. The 
seventh and eighth grades, which are taught by 
the pastor, are using Forbush’s ‘‘Life of Christ,’’ 
each pupil having a copy of the book. They also 
have a large wall map of the Holy Land with 
which to grow familiar. The chapter for the day 
is read and discussed. There will be some maps 
made and some written work. 


In the Intermediate Department a new book, © 
issued by the Westminster Press, is used, called, 
“Jesus, the Light of the World,” by Ethel Wendell 
Trout. In this book an attempt is made to cor- 
relate the Sunday School, the Week-Day School, 
and the Young Peoples’ Expressional Society. 
In the North Church, however, this correlation 
is not yet being attempted and so the teacher 
selects from each of the three sections of the 
chapter the material which she thinks is best 
suited to the needs of her group. 


The Junior Department uses the Gary leaflets, 
Grade two, Year one. Each week the pupil 
receives a leaflet to be colored with crayon. 


‘At 8:45 the study period comes to an end and 
the pupils march again to the auditorium for a 
period of visual education. Stereopticon slides 
from the State Department of Education at 
Albany are borrowed to illustrate the geography 
of the Holy Land and to give the pupils the neces- 
sary Oriental background for appreciating the 
Bible. About fifteen pictures are thrown upon 
the sereen each week and they are discussed by 
the group in response to questions from the leader. 
No pupil who has seen the pictures will ever wonder 
how the lame man picked up his four-post bed- 
stead and walked away with it, when Jesus told 
him to “take up his bed and walk.” No child will 
wonder why the four men who carried the para- 
lytic to the roof of the house, got up the side, and 
why they did not slide off over the eaves after he 
has seen the picture of a flat-roofed Oriental 
house with an outside stairway. 


After about twelve minutes with the pictures, 
the musieal director appéars and the sehool has 
“9 sing” until 4:15. The hymns are explained by 
the pastor, and they are sung over and over again, 
until the children know them. The three hymns 
studied in March were, ‘“‘Galilee, Bright Galilee,” ~ 
a hymn giving something of the atmosphere of the 
Life of the Man of Galilee; ‘““This Is My Father’s 
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World,” a nature hymn teaching the lesson of 
God’s care; and ‘‘Lead On, O King Eternal,” a 
marching song. During February three other 
hymns with the same.variety of thought and emo- 
tion were sung over and over again, “I Think 
When I Read That Sweet Story of Old;” “O 
Beautiful for Spacious Skies; and “Marching 
With the Heroes.’”’ At the end of February the 
Week-Day School pupils acted as a chorus at the 
Sunday evening service of the church and sang 
the three hymns they had been studying as special 
numbers. 

All of the teachers are enthusiastic over the 
school. Their only complaint is that they do not 
have half time enough. It is planned to do con- 
siderable memory work, but it is h=rd to find time 
as yet for this feature. Occasional 'y report cards 
will be sent to the parents, givij.z the record of 
attendance, standing, deportmgat and what 
memory work has been complete¢, 

Each week the Church Schoo} reports back to 
the Public School any absences,:and excuses for 
such absences have to be arranged with the public 
school. 


So far the attendance, punctuality, and order, 
have been all that can be desiredi 


A Story to Tell 
THE WISE \ = 


(The other day we heard. s+ which reminded 
one of the famous shrewd judgments of King 
Solomon the Wise. The stor:- came from the 
region in which Solomon lived, for it was a Syrian 
story. It was written by a woman who was born 
in that land, the daughter of a missionary, and 
had spent her girlhood there, and knew the Syrian 
legends.) 


A long time ago, a man of wealth and piety, 
named Ahmed, resolved to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. As a part of his preparation he sold his 
property and packed the greater part of the money 
proceeds in an iron pail. With whom should he 
leave his treasure? He thought of the kadi, or 
judge, the greatest man in the town. Surely his 
wealth and rank were great enough so that he would 
be above sordid temptations. He would be a safe 
custodian of his wealth. So he committed h’s 
treasure to the kadi and started on his pilgrimage. 


In the course of time he returned and went to 
the residence of the kadi. He told proudly of the 
completion of the sacred pilgrimage and then 
asked for his pail 9f .easure. 


“Your pail,” cri «the kadi. “I know nothing 
of your pail. Guards, why have you brought a 
madman into my presence? Put him out!” And 
the pious Ahmed was summarily pushed out of 
the house. 


In despair he went to the house of Hajjeh 
Fatmeh, a woman famed for her knowledge and 
wisdom. She heard his story. After thinking a 
few minutes, she said, ‘“Never fear. Meet me at 
the kadi’s tomorrow after the noon hour of prayer. 
I will be there before you. Come in boldly and 


to your care seven months ago, 


brir. ‘he pail at once from my ° easure-house.” | 


ask for your pail, and I promise you it will be 
returned to you.” She would say no more and 
Ahmed went away much perplexed. 


The next morning Hajjeh Fatmeh dressed he- 
self in rich black robes, and while the muezzin. 
the minaret of the mosque was sending forth his | 
long-drawn-out call to the faithful to observe the 
noon-hour of prayer, she went to the kadi’s house. 


“His Excellency has gone to the mosque to | 
pray,” said the guard. | 
| 


But Hajjeh Fatmeh bowed her head and drew 
her black veil more closely, saying, “I will await 
his return.” 

Others gathered to make requests of the gré 
man, but when he appeared, smiling in sanct. 
monious complacency, Hajjeh Fatmeh was the | 
first to throw herself at his feet. With ma | 
extravagant oriental complimentary phrases, =: 
told him that her husband, a rich merchant, had | 
gone to Bagdad and she had received word that | 
he was sick and wished her to come to him at | 
once. Then she adds, “But I am distressed con- | 
cerning my husband’s money which he committed _ 
to my care before he left, and which I dare not | 
carry with me on the brigand-infested roads vo 
Bagdad. ; 

‘Now I seek a man of undoubted honesty e | 
whom to leave this treasure. But honest men are | 
rare, as you well know, O august kadi. Therefore, / 
I have come to you for wise advice as to where to | 
find a man of perfect honesty.” 
4:The kadi Jooked pleased, but asked, “What is 
the sum you wish to leave?” 

“Twenty thousand liras,’’ (nearly 90,000 dol- 
lars), answered Hajjeh Fatmeh, “and few me : 
can be trusted with such a sum.” 

“T think we shall have no trouble to find such a | 
man,” said the kadi, stroking his beard to hic { 
his eagerness. 

“But I should need to have proof of his honesty,” 
said Hajjeh Fatmeh. 

Just then the pilgrim Ahmed entered and bow- 
ing low before the kadi said, “I came to ask your | 
Excellency for a pail of treasure «© » I entrusted 


Pe 


“Certainly, certainly,” said the, .adi. ‘Guards 


Imr- ely the pail was brought and given to | 
Ahreod, and the kadi turned eagerly to Hajjeh 
Fatmeh. 


Just then a shrill joyous song was heard and | 
Hajjeh Fatmeh’s maid ran in crying, “The 
Afendeh, Hajjeh Fatmeh’s husband, has returned, 
cured of his sickness.” 

Hajjeh Fatmeh once more bowed low to the 
kadi and said, ‘Since Providence has thus or- | 
dained, I need not journey to Bagdad and hence 
will not require further to trouble your Excellency.” | 

She left the court followed by her maid and the | 
happy pilgrim Ahmed with his pail of treasure. 

Retold from a story by Alfreda Post Carhart, in 


“Masoud the the Bedouin,” published by the Mission- 
ery Education Movement. 
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Illustration Department 


A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls for Preachers 


* WILLIAM J. 


1 Cor. 13:4. Love .. . is kind. 

Bill is a structural i iron worker. For forty years 
the has been building bridges. Out of his man 
r Oxperiences this one is of peculiar interest: 

ade “Bridgemen’ll watch out for each other. One 
‘time I was foreman on a job down on the Schuyl- 


kill River, an’ they was several gangs of riveters ” 


at work. One of the gangs—they was four in a 
gang—was fallin’ a little behind the others. I 
looked ’em over, and I seen that one of ’em was 
young and didn’t know much about the business. 
The others was carryin’ him. They liked him, 
and they didn’t want to see him lose his job, so 
.jey was workin’ twice as hard to keep up with 
“Ste other gangs.’ —The Literary Digest. 


Taking Her Vision With Her 
Proy. 29:18. “‘Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” 

The story is*told of the teacher out beyond ine 
Rockies who, after the school day “was over, used 
to ride her mountain pony home; taking in the 

“Sracing mountain air and singing "to herself. One 
night she did this as usual, but did not know that 
this was her last mountain song. On reaching 
shome she found a telegram announcing the serious 
illness of her mother. Years passed by and she was 
found in New York City on a street car reading a 
shopping list—braid, yarn, cocoa and harness 
polish. When asked what she could do with har- 
ness polish in a little apartment in New York, she 
told the story of ] how she kept the pony saddle in 
one corner in Mer room, and kept the trimmings 
brightened - order to recall the days when she 
was fired wrth ales “ife and enthusiasm born’. of an 
undimmed visipit. She hoped one day *?'¢8‘back 
to the free mountain life—M. P. BedisiPout 


Som 


Serenading the Soul 

Eph. 5:19. “Singing and making melody with 
your heart to the Lord.” 

‘What you all doin’ there, Sambo, strummin’ 
at the banjo and singin’ away all to yo’ self?” 
exclaimed a passing person to a happy colored man. 

“OQ, I’se just sernadin’ ma’ own soul,” was the 
quick reply. 


Microscope Revealed Value 
Matt. 13:46. “Of great price.” 
An American visitor to Paris gave about twenty 
frances for an amber necklace which he picked up 
in a curiosity shop. On reaching New York he 


HART, D.D. 


was obliged to pay more than its value at the cus- 
toms. Annoyed that the trifling thing should have 
cost so much, fre took it to a jeweler’s, intending 
to dispose of it ‘for what it would bring. The man 
examined it th*hugh a microscope and said, “I will 
give you $25,‘ “0 for that.’”’ The owner of the 
_necklace, great.y startled, said he would think it 
over. He took ‘is necklace to Chicago, and there 
he was offered thirty-five thousand dollars for it. 
“But what do you see so valuable in this thing?” 
he asked. ‘Look through the microscope,” said 
the jeweler. The buyer looked, and read these 
words on the amber, “‘From Napoleon Bonaparte 
to Josephine.” it had value as the offering of a 
great man to the woman he loved.—The British 
Weekly. é 
AAMOY———— 
-~/ae2' \mocker-up” 

‘Job 38:12. “Hast ‘hou... caused the dayspring 
to know its place?” 

Time is born anew every morning. The divine 
call is like the summons of the “knocker-up’”’ in 
Lancashire factory towns. He goes and tingles at 
the windows, and soon we hear the music of a 
thousand clogs as the workers hasten to the mills. 
“The divine messenger’? comes every morning, 
tingles at our windows and calls us to duty.—Rev. 
Thomas Nightingale. 


Didn’t Remember Crossness Overnight 

Phil. 4:8. Whatsoever things are lovely .. . think 
on these things.” 

Teddy wasn’t in a good temper for playing and 
was spoiling the fun. Flossie could not under- 
stand it, but after a lot of coaxing she got the 
secret. 

“Nellie was tross when we went out to walk, 
and she jerked my arm.” 

Flossie looked surprised. 
day!”’ she said. 

“Of course it was,” 
ence eoes it make?” 

“Well,” said Flossie, ‘‘1, ‘Gon’ t ever remember 
crossness overnight. There are always much nicer 
things to remember, you know.” 

Teddy laughed, ‘‘I suppose there are,’ was all 
he said. But the play went well afterwards.— 
Zion’s Herald. 


“But that was yester- 


saiy; Feddy. “What differ- 


” 


An Inspiring Legend 
Psa. 148:14. ““The praise of all his saints.” 
There is a well-known and beautiful legend 
which tells how our great Christian chant, the 
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Te Deum, sprang by sudden inspiration to the 
lips of Ambrose and Augustine, at the baptism of 
the latter, in the Church of St. John at Milan. 
Ambrose began, ‘“We praise Thee, O God: we 
acknowledge Thee to be the Lord;” and Augustine 
replied, ‘“‘All the earth doth worship Thee, the 
Father everlasting,’’ and so on, antiphonally, to 
the end.—Prof. George Jackson. 


Winging Our Way Home 

Isa. 40:30. “They shall mount up with wings as 
eagles.” 

An African chief in one of the Masai villages told 
a traveler a story of a tiny eagle that had been 
captured by some of the natives. As the bird was 
very young it was kept with the domestic fowls in 
the yard. Its wings were clipped, and from its 
surroundings the royal bird might have supposed 
itself a chicken. Having lost the attributes of 
eagledom, its eyes were downward bent. Months 
passed, the wings grew again; and once more they 
were cut. After that it was thought unnecessary 
to repeat the clipping, as the creature had now 
become a mere barnyard fowl. 


One day a great storm came, and the eagles 
descended from their rocky heights to lower levels. 
Then a queer call sounded in the morning air. 
The chief, hearing, wondered what it could be. 
Suddenly he saw the pseudo-hen look up at the 
sky. The call was repeated. Then out came the 
wings, and the young eagle, finding itself, went 
off toward the sun. ... “Through storm and 
stress, we are winging our way home.’’—Rev. 
H. 8S. McClelland. 


Rider Haggard and the Sick Lad 


Matt. 25:36. “I was sick, and ye visited me.” 

A schoolboy, overworked, had a touch of brain 
fever, which threatened to become very serious. 
He had recently read, ‘“King Solomon’s Mines,” 
and in his fever was convinced that the story was 
true, and was determined to start at once to visit 
the mines. The parents and the doctor were con- 
cerned, for the fever grew; till at last they wrote 
the circumstances to Rider Haggard. He without 
delay came from a distance to the bedside of the 
boy, and patiently set to work to convince him 
that the mines were only of a novelist’s imagining; 
nor left the house till the boy had dropped satis- 
fied into dreamless sleep.—The British Weekly. 


“Ascended” 

Acts 1:11. “‘Received up from you into heaven.” 

There is a grave in a London cemetery which is 
still sometimes visited by those who remember. 
A stone is over it erected by a great preacher to 
the memory of a dearly-beloved wife. But when 
he came to prepare the inscription he could not 
write ‘‘Died’”’: he chose the word ‘Ascended.’ 
When he himself passed over, those who were left 
remembered his chosen word and used it of him- 
self: “Joseph Parker. Born April 9th, 1880. 
Ascended, November 28th, 1902.” That is how 
some souls are able to think, who have seen the 
end of their faith, the ultimate meaning of their 


redemption. But they would not have been so 
sure of their upward track if they had not seen 
their Lord go up before them.—The British 
Weekly. 


Sat Next to the King 

Luke 14:10. Viscount Leverhulme was an 
essentially modest man. When the King and 
Queen visited Liverpool he received an invitation 
to luncheon, and sat down all alone near the door. 
Presently the Queen recognized him, and soon he 
was sent for to sit next to his Majesty. He 
remarked to me afterwards that it reminded him 
of the words of the parable, ‘‘Friend, go up higher.” 
—The Rev. R. W. Thompson. 


Courage 
Josh. 1:6. 
“Three things have taught me courage— - 

Three things I’ve seen today: 

A spider re-weaving her web 

Which thrice had been swept away; 

A child refusing to weep 

In spite of a cruel pain, 

And a robin singing a cheery song 

In the midst of a chilling rain.” 
—Charles Carroll Albertson 


His Daughters—and Others 

Rom. 13:10. “Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor.” 

A resident of Utica, New York, realizes that a 
newsdealer has his own responsibilities. He 
declines to handle anything that is not up to his 
standard. Sometimes, he said, some magazines 
come through from his wholesale dealer that he 
cannot approve. These unrequested periodicals 
he at once wraps up and returns. Said he to a 
Utica editor: ‘I will not sell to anyone else’s 
daughter something that I will not let my own 
daughter read.’”’? That’s the Golden Rule in action. 


Fresh Bait for Gospel Fishermen 
LEWIS A. BANKS, D.D. 


Tuning in With God 

Matt. 6:6. Some years ago when Alexander 
Bell constructed his first telephone, people re- 
garded it as a marvel of human ingenuity. But 
the principle of it was simple enough. Mr. Bell 
was a teacher of vocal physiology; and believed 
that the vibration of the vocal chords are responsi- 
ble for the sound of the human voice. One day he 
succeeded in making an electric current com- 
municate the vibration through a wire, and that 
day the telephone was born. 


Today we are told there are some sixty octaves 
of vibration known to science—an octave is the 
range of notes in which the vibration of the 
highest is twice that of the lowest. Man can 
hear only in the first three octaves; above those 
few the sounds are too fine for the ear to detect. 
Our modern radio transmitters “set up’ the voice 
to higher octaves that we cannot hear and send 
it forth through the air. It is received on an 
aerial and by means of a delicate instrument is 
graduated down again to the level of the human 
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ear. We may sit in our comfortable chair and 
thrill to wonderful messages floating down to us 
from thousands of miles away. 

In order to receive these messages, however, 
we must “tune in” with the distant stations from 
which we wish to hear. Anyone who has tried 
it, knows that tuning in is not always easy. Some- 
times it can be done only after long and careful 
adjustment. Sometimes it cannot be done at all. 
Why? Because the air is full of innumerable noises 
and electrical forces that constitute “interference” 
and make receiving difficult. 

Why should not God’s children always remember 
that the first essential to receiving his message is 
to get in tune with him? It is not always easy. 
In a world of sin and discord there is likely to be 
a great deal of “interference’’—so much indeed 
that often his message is never heard at all. We 
cannot pray with hatred or sin in our heart. 
The fault is not with God, however, if we fail 
to receive his blessings. The fault is with us who 
do not get in tune to receive them. a 

Remembering the truth, perhaps we shall under- 
stand more clearly why the first thing the Master 
said to his disciples when they asked him to 
teach them how to pray was, “‘Enter into thy closet 
and .... shut the door.” Get away from the 
world. There is too much tumult and confusion 
there. The closed door is the first step te hearing 
wonderful things. God’s admonition to his servant 
is, therefore, an admonition for all of us: ‘‘Be still 
and know that I am God.”’— Youth’s Companion. 


The Blessing of a Goed Appetite 
Matt. 5:6. Dr. W. H. Ballou tells a wonderful 
story of the development of certain animals 
through appetite. He says: ‘If the snake is the 
supreme gourmand of the animal kingdom—and 


from all accounts he certainly is—he has the | 


perseverance of his lizard ancestors to thank. 
For the time was, back in the paleozoic age, when 
these same lizard forefathers of his went hungry 
to bed for the very reason that their mouths 
weren't big enough to take in the food they 
wanted. 

But it happened that this primordial lizard 
was very hungry and dissatisfied. So he set 
about the business of changing himself and before 
he was through had brought about a radical 
alteration of both his mouth and his digestive ap- 
paratus. It took him uncounted years to do it— 
but what was once a lizard became a snake. And 
he’s dined like a king ever since. 

The story of this remarkable transformation 
came out when an ancestor of the present snake 
was recently discovered in Texas. Fossil remains 
unearthed and reconstructed by Dr. Williston, 
the well-known geologist, presented the picture 
of a thin-legged, sharp-clawed, ‘‘deck-headed” 
creature which could crawl and climb but couldn’t 
do very much of anything else. 

However, from such an unpromising start there 
eventually developed the 100 foot Patagonian 
snake. ‘The intermediate processes, which have 
been traced by evidence assembled from all over 
the world, are very curious and suggest as a moral 


that even an untalented lizard can get ahead in 
the world if he sets his mind to it. 

Marvelous as is this story of development under 
the whip of physical appetite, the growth of man- 
hood and womanhood out of depraved and evil 
ways under the urge of spiritual appetite for 
holy things is still more wonderful. 


The Treasures of the Desert 


2 Cor. 4:17. A recent writer telling of the 
desert treasures of Chile thus describes them: 
“The desert is wide and brown at first, but soon 
out of the distance come the approaching moun- 
tains, closer and closer in toward the trainside, 
until at one station a mild and apparently innocu- 
ous hill is an active voleano when you look up at 
it, and its apparent minor height is full 7,000 feet 
above the plain of the plateau and 18,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. On the other side of 
the voleano you see the yellow smoke of sulphur, 
and in the crater’s side is the first of the products of 
the desert flower, sulphur, mined a few feet from 
the burning hole and the fumes of the volcano. 

Ok * * 

“The salt desert comes then, miles upon miles 
of it, flat as a billiard table, edged by hills which 
here and there come close to the train, and which 
are smooth, uncut by gullies, unmarked by rivu- 
lets. For now you are in the land where it never 
rains, and for ages these hills and mountains have 
been affected by nothing but the winds which blow 
their sands always in the same directions. Smooth, 
sharply tilted, serene and self-contained they are— 
until man, irrepressible, comes to paint advertise- 
ments on the sides with a spade or a hoe—giant 
letters which loom even now on the slopes above 
Antofagasta. 

“Beyond the salt desert the borax fields begin, 
fields where the miners dig borate of lime from 
the beds of old lakes, in vast tonnage, in Bolivia 
from private properties, across the line in Chile 
from the lands of “Borax Consolidated,” the 
“borax trust.” It is concentrated and shipped 
to England and to the United States to be mixed 
with soda and formed into the borax of commerce, 
with all its countless uses. 

“The nitrate factories line the railway track, 
with imposing dumps where the desert sand, 
which has been separated from the nitrate, is 
piled into young mountains. There are little 
settlements of workers where water, brought for 
long weary miles over the desert in pipes, makes 
literal gardens wherever it touches the fertilized 
sand. 

“Only these oases are in a world of silence, in 
a desert where no living thing exists, neither bird 
nor grass nor fly nor insect of any kind. And 
yet this region is a treasure house, as the rich 
nitrate plants attest. And the fine appearance of 
this nitrate port-city, Antofagasta shows the 
wealth of such strange desert treasure-troves as 
the nitrates have proven to be for Chile.” 

Just as in nature God prepares great treasures 
in the desert, so in the spiritual world sick beds 
become flower beds, and in the desert of affliction 
the richest treasures are prepared for our blessing. 
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Stop, Look and Listen 


(Continued from page 966) 


of ‘‘wood wind” instruments is there any picola 
that could reproduce the high and squeaking tenor 
voice of Gerald Harcourt Hanscombe. He didn’t 
whistle, he just squeaked. 

As Brother Hanscombe squeaked on, the men 
in the congregation stopped listening and fell to 
thinking, especially Chap Childs. Chap realized 
that they had come to the end of that string and 
that the right man must be found or things would 
go on the rocks, and by the time the sermon was 
over most of those present had reached the same 
conclusion. A few decided to quit and a few of 
the women and children who liked Gerald’s looks 
had reached the conclusion that a man’s voice 
didn’t matter, but the brains of the outfit were 
about unanimous. 


When Gerald quit, Bill went up like a man and 


apologized. The apology saved the day for 
Gerald was ‘‘not pleased.’’ So they gave him his 
honorarium and let him go——and——! 


That evening the Church was crowded. Chap 
and Fanny did it. Chap got ’em out. Fanny 
secured a great preacher from the city; one whose 
church services were at eleven and four respectively 
He preached the Gospel in a royal way and then 
held a congregational meeting. He heard their 
story, sensed their needs, agreed that if they would 
hold a good Sunday School in the morning he 
would preach at night until they found their man 
and pledged himself to aid in the search. 


Now a church, especially a Community Church, 
must serve a Community, and a Community is 
just a lot of people. People have social instincts 
and are by nature lazy. Also they crave dances, 
minstrel shows, movies, card parties, feeds and 
fairs. They possibly should not, but they do. 
Hence it was not long before most, if not all of 
these, were clamoring for the use of the building 
~nd—getting it. Only the sanity of Fanny Parker 
Saved the situation. Men respect true goodness, 
and Fanny was good. 


But the Community wanted its “leeks and 
onions” and even Fanny was not in favor of 
“making the Church a Morgue,’ so more got in 
than should have; and spiritually things were not 
so good. The novelty wore off, the attendance 
fell off, the ‘‘social life’ demanded, Fanny and a 
few held steady and kept the Sunday School 
going, but—you know! 

It was a lovely Sunday morning in April when 
Harry Sterritt arrived. Dr. Wells, who was pretty 
well played out physically by this time, had sent 
for him, fresh from the seminary, to ‘look things 
over and hold evening service.”” Wisely he came 
to the morning service, taught a class, gave a talk 
that won every heart, and Fanny knew that God 
had answered her prayer. She phoned Chap 
Childs and told him so. Chap got busy once more 
and that night the little church was packed. 

The Gospel is a potent thing and expository 
preaching is a mighty weapon in consecrated 
hands. Harry Sterritt told the story of the Call 
of Zacchaeus, the Publican; told it with sympathy, 


simplicity and power. There was no attempt at 
oratory but everyone in that building sat with the 
Master at the Publican’s table and heard Him say: | 
“This day is salvation come to this house.” 

That night Harry received the “Call” and 
accepted for six months’ trial. Fanny asked him 
to stay over night at her house but to the amaze- 
ment of all, Bill Bott claimed that privilege. 
Something he whispered to Fanny caused her to 
second his request with glistening eyes. The 
Master had come to visit Bill too. 

There are no answers to spiritual questions but 
spiritual answers. Harry was no sooner installed 
than he was “rushed by the rioters,”” as somebody 
put it. Everybody wanted his sanction of the use 
of the Church for this and that. Poor man! What 
should he do? He was too old-fashioned and 
spiritual to say ‘“‘yes’”’ offhand; too wise and kind 
to say that ‘these things have no part in Church 
life.” What to do? What to do? 

Bill Bott saved the day. Bill had some money, 

much energy and great business sense. Also Bill 
had ‘‘religion” now. Harry Sterritt was living at 
Bill’s house. Bill saw that his beloved preacher 
was worried. Bill thought. ‘‘Preacher,’’ he said, 
“I got it. Leave it to me. My store is too small 
anyhow and it aint located right neither. I’ll build 
a new one, a big one: second floor for everything 
that’s right, third floor—lodge rooms. It'll pay 
good money and save the Church and you from 
worry. There won’t be nothin’ more till fall, 
anyhow, then she’ll be ready for a grand opening. 
Then the Church won’t have to hold nothin’ that 
she couldn’t honestly ask Jesus to see?” ‘But, 
Preacher,’”’ Bill said very gently, ‘‘it’s up to you 
to see that you have enough good stuff going on 
at the Church so that my outfit don’t show yours 
up.”’ 
If you should visit Brookside today you would 
see a Community Church that harbors every form 
of spiritual and group activity that it can possibly 
handle, from Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts to a 
wonderful ‘‘Crafts Achievement’? Club for boys 
and a ‘“‘Beauty and Dress’ Club for girls, with 
weekly Cooking Class, a class in English for the 
foreign laborers in the vicinity. It is a veritable 
beehive of good work. It even taxes Chap Childs 
to keep tab on it all. 

Bill has had to build again: a movie house with 
more club and lodge rooms; “For,” says Bill, “if 
I don’t somebody that ain’t right may. So here 
goes for a clean town.”’ 

And Fanny Parker smiles and thanks God for 
Bill Bott who had the sense, the religion and the 
will to save the Church from the greatest curse a 
Community Church can have. 


Could Take the Treatment 

The doctor was examining a man who had come 
to him for the first time. Satisfied at last, the 
doctor looked at him gravely. 

“You are in bad shape,” he said, “What you 
need is a sea voyage Can you manage it?” 

“Oh yes,”’ replied the patient, “I’m second mate 
on the Anna Marie, just in from Hong Kong.”’— 
The Reformatory Herald. 
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The Homiletic Year—May 


Mother’s Day 


Mother’s Day 


The appointment and general recognition of a 
special day in the circle of the year which is to be 
consecrated to our mothers carries a universal 
appeal. Surely there could be no custom more 
beautiful than that which calls us on this day to 
bring our tribute of reverence and affection to 
motherhood. It is the glory of motherhood that 
it abides in the world as the changeless and finest 
symbol of the living sacrifice. It is the fairest 
flower of unselfish love that blooms in the garden 
of human life. It is a crown more resplendent 
than a jeweled diadem. It is motherhood that 
goes down into the shadow of death to give us our 
life when we begin to be; it carries us tenderly and 
safely in its bosom through the years of our 
infancy and childhood; it girds us with the power 
of its own faith and devotion in the years when 
we are strongest; and it is motherhood that weaves 
its golden memories about our life to bind us to 
the throne of God in the lonely years after it has 
been taken from us. Taken from us? We may 
travel far, and the years may come and go, but 
does not the blessed presence of a mother’s love 
trail us all the way, like the benediction of Heaven 
to our very last hour? Can we ever grow old 
enough, or the ties of our life become so cold, or 
the burden of years bring us to such insensibility 
that there will not come time when we seem to 
feel again the warmth and comfort of the touch of 
her gentle hand? 

Fellow pastors, we cannot make too much of 
Mother’s Day. Its return each year presents a 
great opportunity to present life lessons to young 
and old alike. 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES 

Our Mothers: Anu Appreciation: “When Jesus 
therefore, saw his mother,” etc. John 19:26, 27. 

Mother: “Forsake not the law of thy mother.” 
Prov. 6:20. 

Parental Love: ““Keep the commandment of thy 
father.” Prov. 6:20. 

God and Motherhood: “For God commanded, 
saying, Honor thy father and mother.” Matt. 
15:14. 

Honoring Father and Mother: Ex. 20:12; Prov. 
30:11. 

The Enriching Love and Loyalty of Mother: 
“And the man called his wife’s name Eve, because 
she was the mother of all living.’”’ Gen. 3:20. 

The Power of Purity: ‘Keep thyself pure.” 
1 Tim. 6:22. 

The Blessings of Purity: “Blessed are the pure 
in heart: for they shall see God.” Matt. 5:8. 


Memorial Day 


The Mother Love: “Can a woman forget her 
child.”’ Isa. 49:15. 

An Anzxtous Mother: “Then came to him the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee.”’ Matt. 20:20. 

The High Mission of the Mother: “Behold King 
Solomon with his crown wherewith his mother 
crowned him.” Song of Sol. 3:11. 

Pure in Thought and Speech: ‘‘The words of the 
pure are pleasant words.” Prov. 15:26. 

. Purity of Imagination: ““Whatsoever things are 
pure... think on these things.”’ Phil. 4:8. 

A Mother’s Wages: ‘‘Take this child and nurse 
it for me, and I will give thee thy wages.’”’ Exodus 
2293 

A Holy Family: “Behold, I and the children 
whom the Lord hath given me.” Isa. 8:18. 

Our Debt to Motherhood: ‘‘Render, therefore, to 
all their dues, honor to whom honor.” Rom. 18:17. 


MOTHER’S DAY SERMON 


“The love that will not let me go.” 

I. My Mother’s Love was the first love that 
nestled me, and suffered for me. From first to 
last she has loved me, whether I was lovely or 
unlovely. Such love calls me to remembrance this 
Mother’s Day. 

II. My Mother’s Voice was the first message of 
love that sounded in my ears. I did not under- 
stand those first endearing words, but I compre- 
hended those love tones and was glad. Other 
voices have flattered and derided me, praised and 
condemned me without love; but, whether her 
voice rebuked or heartened me, it always was in 
love. I shall not fail to lift my voice in love of her 
this Mother’s Day. 

III. My Mother’s Hands labored for me long 
before I could provide for myself. If they are now 
wreathed in lines and white with wear, they 
merely bear the cost-marks of love of me. Never 
did she spare herself when I needed her, nor will I 
now deny myself the high privilege of serving her 
with gracious love, especially on this Mother’s Day. 

IV. My Mother’s Tears moistened her pillow 
and mine when I knew it not, nor cared. My 
selfish, heedless, careless, loveless ways and words 
often made those tears burning and bitter. When 
I grew very tall and self-sufficient, again she hid 
her tears and prayed that I might be spared the 
harvest of folly. Those tears are now pearls in my 
crown of manhood. Only God and mother know 
what those pearls cost them. But I am sure the 
only tears she would have me shed now are tears 
of joy for such a mother to love and honor on 
Mother’s Day. 

V. My Mother’s Smile was my first glimpse of 
heaven. If the heaven I experience along the way 
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and find at the end of the journey has in it as 
little censure and as much mercy, as little regret 
and as much hope, as I found in her smile, that 
will be heaven indeed. Nothing I can ever do can 
fully repay the love she shed abroad in my life 
except I walk the way she taught me and meet her 
at heaven’s gate wearing the smile she brought me. 
I am resolving to begin now and wear it and try 
to be worthy of it and her this Mother’s Day.— 
Rev. Claude Allen Mc Kay, D.D. 


MOTHER’S PICTURE 

Where do you keep mother’s picture? That is 
the question we wish to ask our boys and girls who 
are away from home. Is it down at the bottom of 
your trunk, along with the home letters and the 
garments that are out of season? Is it in some 
bureau drawer, so that you catch occasional 
glimpses when hunting for a handkerchief or 
necktie? 

A boy who was leaving home to enter college 
asked permission to take with him a portrait of 
his mother which hung in the sitting-room at 
home. “I don’t think I could do anything very 


bad if you were looking at me, mother,’ he said to 


her by way of explanation. And we need not add 
that his request was granted. Through the four 
years of his course, her dear face looked down upon 
him from the wall of his room, and never wit- 
nessed such revels as were sadly common in the 
rooms of some of his classmates. 

We do not have a very high opinion of those 
boys and girls who do right only because they are 
being watched; but, on the other hand, none of us 
are so strong that we do not need the help which 
comes from realizing that loved eyes are upon us, 
dear hearts are trusting us, that the happiness of 
others depends on ourselves. Mother’s picture 
helps remind us of what she hopes for us, and what 
we owe her. 

The room in which we spend most of our time, 
little by little becomes characteristic of ourselves. 
The pictures and ornaments and books we gather 
around us are expressive of our tastes and desires. 
—Frank H. Sweet. 


A TRIBUTE TO MY MOTHER 
(Can be sung to tune “America’’) 
Mother, thy work is done; 
On earth, thy race is run, 
Thy crown is won. 
Rest thou, serene and sweet, 
At the dear Saviour’s feet, 
Until again we’ll meet 
In that bright home. 


Mother, we miss you here, 
Thou hast been always dear 
To every heart. 

But soon we'll follow thee, 
Home with the Lord to be, 
Thy happy face to see 

For ever more. 


Mother, farewell till then; 
How long, we cannot tell 


Ere we shall meet. 
Bright will the morning be, \ 
With thee our Lord to see, 
Ever in glory be, 
No more to part. 

—Rev. G. C. Gasser 


THE MOST IMPORTANT WORD 


A noted college professor once asked a large 
number of students to write down what they con- 
sidered the most important word in the language. 
A majority of students wrote the word ‘‘mother,’ 
and most of the others chose the word “home.’ 
This is noteworthy evidence of the importance o 
the mother in the home.—John B. Behrends. 


MOTHER 


True, I was yours before you even saw me, 
You loved me when I had not known the light 

Your tender thought was waiting for my coming— 
And boy or girl, no matter, all was right. 


Your love was calm and true when I was crying, | 
A soothing peace was waiting at your breast, 

Your touch was like a fairy’s, full of magic, 
And all your words came lulling me to rest. 


You lived for me, and by your understanding, 
Kept open court of justice for my rights— 
No faults of mine could make you turn against me, 
You trusted me and prayed through tempting 
nights. 


You loved me, served me, watched me, precious 
Mother, 
Rejoicing more than I when good things came, 
And where I failed to reach some high endeavor 
You seemed to feel as if you were to blame. 


And then the Lord promoted you in glory, 
Released you to a life for ever new, | 

But I have followed after you in spirit— ) 
And in my prayers I love to talk to you. 


—Rev. Allen A. Stockdale — 


MOTHER 


Great men owe much to heredity and environ- 
ment, but they owe most, perhaps, to spiritual 
impacts received, almost unconsciously, in early 
years. Most of all, they are usually life-debtors 
to the influence in their earliest years of a strong 
womanly mother. Olive Schreiner went so far as 
to claim that there was never a great man who had 
not a great mother. At all events Jowett. went 
through his life chanting the praises of his mother. 
To the end of her life she was the object of his 
solicitous care. He never wearied of acknowledg- 
ing the immensity of his indebtedness to her. “At 
my mother’s knee,” he said once, “I gained my 
sweetest aspirations.” To a friend who once 
asked him whence came his bent for felicitous 
illustration, he replied, ‘From my mother. It was 
she who taught me to see—she taught me to see 
things, and the things within things.”—From the 
Life of Rev. John Henry Jowett, by Arthur Porritt. 
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Memorial Day 


A grateful memory can not stop with the mere 
putting of wreaths or a few flowers once a year 
upon the graves of those who fought the battles 
of the Republic in one of its greater or lesser con- 
flicts and who have answered to the great sum- 
mons which knows no refusal. Grateful memory 
involves a consecration of one’s self to those 
principles for which our fathers struggled and for 
whose establishment many of them paid upon the 
field of war the full measure of devotion. It 
involves the giving of one’s self to the preservation 
of this country from the hands of the despoiler 
and those who seek to undermine its foundations 
and bring about its speedy downfall. Fellow 
pastors, here is your Memorial Day message. 
Let us preach it. Call the people to the patriotism 
of righteousness. 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES 

The Christian Warfare: “I have fought a good 
fight.”? 2 Tim. 4:7. 

A Sermon of the Sword: ‘‘The sword of the 
Spirit which is the word of God.” Eph. 6:17. 

The Great Service: “Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, caused his army to serve a great service,” 
ete. Ezek. 29:18-20. 

A Nation’s Tribute to Its Heroic Dead: ‘‘This 
day shall be unto you for a memoriai.’”’ Ex..12:14. 

Flowers for Memorial Day: ‘‘What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits?” Psa. 116:12. 
Praise is comely. Flowers of gratitude are a 
sweet-smelling savor. A bouquet of patriotic 
graces; freedom, religious liberty, self-sacrificing 
love, and brotherly kindness. 

The Day of Memory: ““What mean ye by this 
service.”’ Ex. 12:26. 

The Veteran as An Oracle: 2 Sam. 16:23. 

A Memorial of Liberty: ‘“‘What mean ye by 
these stones?”’ Josh. 4:21. 

The Christian a Soldier: 2 Tim. 2:8, 14. 

America the Wonderland: ‘“Thou shalt bless the 
Lord thy God, for the land which he hath given 
thee.’ Deut. 8:10. 

Brave Leaders and Brave Men: “‘Amasiah, the 
son of Zichri, who willingly offered himself unto 
the Lerd, and with him two hundred thousand 
mighty men of valor.’”’ 2 Chron. 17:16. 


MEMORIAL DAY LESSON 


On Decoration Day the natural thought with 
us is the priceless cost of war—its cost in money; 
in wreckage; in physical pain and suffering, both 
at the time of war and following; often through 
all the years to the end; in the demoralization that 
follows to business, to the church, and to the 
moral and spiritual wellbeing of the people, and 
that is often protracted through years. When we 
pause to take stock of the cost of war, as Christian 
people are doing since the World War as they have 
never done before, we naturally ask, is war fixed 
in nature? Is it God’s method of bringing the 
best to the fore in the lives of men and of nations? 
Or is it after all just statesmen’s crass way of 
settling their international disputes, and kings’ 
and. tyrants’ age-old method of reaching their 


selfish ends of more territory and increased power? 

The day in which we are living has come to a 
pretty definite opinion on that question and its 
clamor for peace, a peace that is not founded in 
any kind of force, but that founded on good will; 
that peace which is spoken of in Luke 2:14, where 
we read: “Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace to the men of goodwill.’”’ Down with hates 
among the nations and up with goodwill and 
friendship!—Rev. W. A. Kinter. 

MEMORIAL DAY 

Bring flowers! bring flowers! bring roses red, 

To deck the gallant soldier’s bed; 

In freedom’s cause his blood was shed. 


Bring flowers! bring flowers! bring lilies white, 
Honor the men who fell in fight, 
Contending bravely for the right. 


Bring flowers! bring flowers! bring violets blue, 
And o’er their sacred ashes strew; 
They stood unflinching firm and true. 


Bring flowers in honor of the brave, 
And let the starry banner wave 
Over each gallant soldier’s grave. 


Bring flowers! the fairest that appear, . 
To dress their tombs to us so dear— 
Our noble dead! reposing here. 

—Rev. R. J. Cresswell 


TWO TYPES OF CHRISTIANS 

The observance of Memorial Day reminds us 
that patriotism is only another name for the spirit 
of devoted self-sacrifice for one’s country. When 
Horace wrote, “‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori,’ he had a very narrow vision; he knew noth- 
ing of that broad, cosmopolitan patriotism that 
was born with Christianity. He was a citizen of 
Rome, but not in any true sense a citizen of the 
world. It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless 
true, that we find the true, typical patriot, not in 
the citizen of the Roman empire, even in its 
palmiest days, but in the nomadic shepherd who 
lived nearly two thousand years before Horace or 
the Roman empire. If we would see the two 
distinct types of patriotism that have filled the 
pages of history for the past four thousand years, 
we must go backward to Abraham and Lot. They 
were typical business men, typical religious men, 
and even typical citizens. Both became emigrants 
from their native land and sought to find and 
found a better country. But here the mutual 
resemblance ended; for Abraham was asking what 
he could put into the venture, while Lot was asking 
what he could get out of it. 


BECOME BRETHREN 

Those who have read “Helen’s Babies’ will 
recall the story which the uncle tells to his little 
nephew Budge. During the Civil War in America, 
two troops of horsemen left their camps, the one 
from the Federal and the other from the Con- 
federate lines. Approaching each other, both 
made a charge. But a little fellow who had been 
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picking blackberries in the woods, at the critical 
moment crossed the road, stumbled and fell in the 
path of the advancing soldiers, and set up a loud 
ery. An officer cried, “Halt!” The bugles 
sounded. Both troops halted. A soldier dis- 
mounted, and, picking up the boy, endeavored to 
comfort him. Then a soldier from the other side 
came forward to lend a hand. Others gathered 
around the crying child. And they never fought 
the battle, for, said they, ‘‘We didn’t feel like 
fighting just then.” I am not prepared to say 
that this is authentic history. But it is a perfect 
picture of human nature. Instincts have been 
awakened in every breast by the World War 
pentecost of suffering, which indicate how ready 
we are to bury animosities and become brethren.— 
Rev. A. H. Kegwin, D.D. : 


FOR COUNTRY 

There are three great reasons why you and I 
should do our best for this country—three great 
reasons. Our father’s graves, our cradle, our 
children’s birthright. When I say your father’s 
grave, your pulses run quickly. Whether they 
sleep in city cemetery or country graveyard, their 
dust is precious to you. I think they lived well 
and they died right. Never submit to have any 
government over their tombs than the govern- 
ment under which they lived and died. And then 
this country is our cradle. It may have rocked us 
very roughly, but it was a good cradle to be 
rocked in. Oh, how much we owe to it. Our 
boyhood and girlhood, they were spent in this 
blessed country. I never have any patience with 
a man who talks against this country. Glorious 
place to be born in, and a glorious place to live in. 
It has been our cradle. Ay, it is to be our children’s 
birthright. You and I will soon be through.—T. 


FIVE HUNDRED MILES OF TEARS 

A Chicago woman who crossed France soon 
after the outbreak of this terrible war waid’ that 
she traveled through ‘‘five hundred miles of tears.” 

She had seen mothers bidding goodby to their 
sons, probably the last goodby. Brokenhearted 
wives were saying a last farewell to their hus- 
bands. Sisters were parting from brothers whom 
they would not see again on earth. Sweethearts 
were embracing their lovers as if they could not 
let them go. With stony eyes the poor souls left 
behind were facing a future of sorrow, poverty, 
and lonely desolation. 


LIVE FOR THEM 

The old veterans are not all gone, but we have 
new veterans, and a new reason for the observance 
of Memorial Day. Imagine every young man 
wiped out of a city like San Francisco. Our loss 
in Flanders totals that. Out of every 100 Ameri- 
can soldiers, two died of disease and wounds. 
They died for the greatest thing in the world— 
A Cause. They earned the supreme decoration— 
The Wooden Cross. The sword of militarism is 
broken. Our task is begun, not ended. The dead 
don’t want to be mourned. They kept their pact 
with us; we must keep our pact with them. Was 
it an accident that their favorite slogan was, 


“Carry On”? Their task is unfinished. The voice 
of the millions of the dead says, ‘‘Live for the 
things for which we died.”” We must display in 
life the spirit they displayed in death. We must 
be baptized for the dead. 


BUT A REMNANT 


But a remnant now remains of the once Grand 
Army of the Republic that marched, with firm 
step, and bounding pulse and clear eye, to the 
field of battle. A few more years and the last old 
veteran will be “mustered out.” I rejoice with 
you, that this great organization is to be per- 
petuated in the “Sons of Veterans.” May they 
prove worthy successors of their honored sires. 


But I rejoice still more that the deep and 
sore gash which cleft our country from sea to sea, 
has closed with the lapse of years. The reunion 
of the North and South is not the tying again of 
the broken threads of a rent national fabric; it is 
the complete healing of a wound, until scarcely a 
scar remains. 


PATRIOTS 

Our Memorial Day reminds us that there were, 
half a century ago, patriotic citizens of the Abra- 
hamic type who were willing to give up ease and 
comfort, and risk or sacrifice their lives in order 
to secure for their children and their children’s 
children government of the people. for the people 
and by the people. Theirs was the spirit of self- 
sacrifice for others that led Abraham to live as he 
did. They laid their all on the altar of their 
country. The same was true of the patriots of 
France, England, America, and elsewhere, who 
were willing to endure hardships and face perils 
for the sake of country and humanity, present 
and future. They are not the greedy, pork 
barrel, safety-first type of patriots—P. B. 


WAR DYNAMITE 


The great war originated in the selfish, greedy 
spirit of the world. Peace will only come 
and remain when all men have in them in the 
mind that was in Christ Jesus. Permanent, 
righteous, real, peace can never come to the world 
until men begin to ask hou they can serve rather 
than how they can use one another. Some 
scientist claims to have discovered an explosive 
10,000 times as powerful as dynamite. That 
discovery was made long ago. A spark of absolute 
selfishness is sufficient to set the world on fire. 


TAKE CARE OF THE BOY 


Our new veterans, as the old, died for the 
children. They died for our children. We must 
live for theirs. No child must suffer because his 
father was a hero and patriot. It is the nation’s 
privilege to be a father to the fatherless, to be 
baptized for the dead. When Scott lay dying in 
the Antartic he said, ‘Take care of the boy.” The 
voice of millions of the dead says, ‘“Take care of 
the boys.” 
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NEVERTHELESS AFTERWARD 


“Nevertheless afterward.’ Heb. 12:11 

Study of the concordance will bring to light 
some of the interesting uses of a familiar word— 
“afterward.”’ Events are not final; there is some- 
thing yet to follow. There is a “now” but there 
is an “afterward” also. Much complaint of God 
would die of its own inanity if one waited for the 
“afterward.’’ Moreover, every day is an after- 
ward for some yesterday. So it is not fair to take 
the days apart from one another. 


I. There is the bitter “afterward” of Esau’s 
trifling and sin. He was very blithe and indifferent 
to consequences when he sold his birthright. But 
not for long. There is always a “‘morning after.” 
Esau tried to find room for repentance, some 
means of making his sorrow effective, but he 
could not find it though he sought it with_tears. 
Professor Royce has a solemn passage on “‘the hell 
of the irrevocable.”” The ancients made much of 
the winged word that flies out into the air and can 
never be recaptured. Every jaunty dismissal of 
duty has its afterward. 

II. Then there is the happy ‘afterward’ of 
chastening. ‘‘All chastening seemeth for the 
present to be not joyous but grievous; yet after- 
ward it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them that 
have been exercised thereby, even the fruit of 
righteousness.”” Chastening is a plant of slow 
fruitbearing. Sometimes it stands for years like 
a barren stalk, leafiess and forbidding. It seems 
little like a growing thing but more like a whip or 
scourge of God, a heavy rod laid across the back 
of rebellious sheep. But if men with patience wait 
for it there begins to appear a new growth, a 
redemptive life. Multitudes of Christian believers 
will testify that it isso. What they felt they could 
not bear at first actually becomes able to bear 
them up. What robbed them of strength becomes 
a source of strength. 

III. There is also the “afterward” of limitation 
and failure. ‘‘Whither I go, thou canst not follow 
me now; but thou shalt follow me afterwards.” 
Many a man knows Peter’s feeling of being ready 
to do most daring things, only to find that he 
cannot do them yet. The limitation may be 
within his own spirit, some self-assertion not yet 
subdued or some self-seeking not yet quieted, but 
even this shall some day pass and the man who 
wants the larger life and works toward it will one 
day find it. Peter did follow at last. 

IV. Sometimes the limitation is in the program 
of God. Dr. Hodge counted it one of the best 
single hopes of the eternal life that “his servants 
shall serve him’”—at last. Here they have fol- 
lowed so haltingly, so faultily, have served so 


deficiently and partially, that there is deep joy in 
the assurance of ‘afterward’? when they shall 
follow him and serve him well. Much of life is to 
be lived under the inspiration of its “afterward,” 
which is secure in the loving hand of God.—C. 


A NEW COMMANDMENT 


“A new commandment I give unto you.” John 
13:34. 

I. It was a new command. All that Sinai tried 
to say and could not; all that Isaiah dreamed but 
died with his dreams unfulfilled, all that the harps 
of Greek and Hebrew melodists strove to sing— 
here, at last, law and dream and gong are em- 
bodied, moving about the haunts of men, telling 
them that their vision is true, but too small; that 
the reality goes beyond the ideal. The quality 
of persons uttering the last statement is altogether 
unique. Sometimes men follow a stream that is 
not always visible. Here it flows through the 
open spaces, reflecting its silver enchantment; 
there it goes through the wooded tracts, half con- 
cealed amid the golden glooms, but yonder it goes, 
but where? Why, the stream is no longer visible, 
it is lost to view, winding about in the dark, under- 
ground. How do men then track the course of 
their lost stream? Why by the verdure—clean, 
sweet, and April-kissed—growing immediately 
above the sunken stream. Thus, somewhat, the 
River of God’s love has always been flowing 
across and over and under the world; but the 
unique, particular, and verduous expanse of 
loveliness cast up by the sunken river of love 
Divine—that is the Lord Christ. “I give you a 
new command.” And just as a river—visible or 
invisible—is always giving, so too, the Master 
gives with riverlike bountifulness. He gives his 
new law to the universe of created intelligence as 
naturally as a river gives greenness and beauty to 
the plant life along its shores or rooted in its bosom. 


II. There is a second answer to the sense in 
which this law is new. It is new in the kind of 
character it produces. The true Christian is a 
new species in the gardens of time. This fact is so 
extraordinary that comparatively few of us ever 
seriously regard it at all. But why such extra- 
ordinariness and rarity? Just because the Chris- 
tian type of character is so difficult of attainment. 


Most of us are Christianized in spots. We have 
our intermittent hours of unselfishness, of big 
dreams of big deeds, of the high hills of purpose 
calling down to our low valleys of performance, 
but the long, steady, uphill and sacrificial love- 
girded way—how inconsequentially most people 
fit their clumsy feet into that! Our wills are as 
uncertain as the March winds, and quite as up- 
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roarious when crossed. Our outlook upon the 
vast, teeming world extends about as far as the 
backyard fence—if the day is perfectly clear. 

III. There is still a third answer concerning the 
newness of Christ’s new law. It is new in its 
method for transforming the world. “I give you a 
new command, to love one another—as I have 
loved you, you are to love one another.” “But,” 
you say again, “love is not new, love is as old as 
God.” And you are right—only you are not right 
enough in the deeper interpretation of love. 
While love always was, love never had a chance 
to fully express itself in the world of human beings 
and human relationship until the Lord Christ 
took up the harp of life and smote on all its chords 
—not with might, but with love, which is infinitely 
mightier than might. So, the Master does not 
say that all disciples have always loved one 
another the world around, and ages long. To be 
sure, they have loved imperfectly, but they have 
loved nevertheless. What the Master says is this: 
“‘As I have loved you, you are to love one another.” 
Ah! therein is the unfailing newness of it all! 
Who ever loved this earth as Christ loved those 
first disciples? Never before was love so wisely, 
patiently, discriminately, heart-breakingly human- 
ized, because never before had love ever found an 
instrument whereby to utter forth its whole 
Divine and human self.—Rev. Frederick F. Shan- 
non, D.D., Chicago,, Ill. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DEATH 


‘Be ye also ready; for in an hour that ye think 
not the Son of Man cometh.” Luke 12:40. 

Christ always used the future as a source of in- 
spiration directing the attention of his followers 
to the glorious inheritance which that future would 
reveal. He treated the future as unknown and yet 
well known. We know that tomorrow will come, 
but not what it will bring; the harvest will come, 
but no one can tell its quality; death will come. 
When? The great future is revealed, but the 
detailed future is mercifully kept back. Watch 
therefore—therefore be ye also ready. Christ 
always viewed the future as having an imme- 
diate influence on the present. Christ was always 
practical, hence he could say that in that day it 
would be as in the time of Noah, because he could 
read the infallible lessons of history. 

I. Death is to every one a coming of Christ in 
judgment. 

The time for preparation has expired and the 
time for fixing the future condition has come, 
when Christ, the Judge, will decide the destiny 
forever. That coming is certain. 

There is nothing so certain in the progress of 
human life as this. If we had the riches of earth 
we could not bribe it to pass us by. If we had the 
wings of an eagle we could not fly from it. 

III. He may come when we least expect him. 

How often this is seen in every-day life. The 
unseen arrow strikes when least expected. In the 
watches of the night, at the morning dawn, at 
high noon or at the going down of the sun. In 
the home among dear ones, or away among 
strangers. At the workshop, or in the street. 


It often comes in an hour when men are unawares 
—silently, stealthily, without warning. 

IV. All are interested in that coming and 
should therefore be prepared. 


Death has passed upon ‘all because all have | 


sinned, and he knocks without partiality at the 
mansions of the rich and at the cottages of the 
poor. No one, therefore, can pretend to say that 
death does not concern him, and that no prepara- 
tion is necessary. Where the fate of all is fixed, 
the necessity for preparation for that fate is also 
fixed. 
1. Because it is Christ’s command. 


2. Because we cannot prepare after he has come. | 
3. Because only those who are prepared can | 


enter heaven. 

To be unprepared is inexcusable. 

1. Because he has bidden us to be ready. 

2. Because he has told us he will come un- 
expectedly. 


8. Because we see him every day coming un- | 


expectedly to others. 
V. How joyous when we are ready. Our loved 
one was. His testimony.—J.P. 


THE BOOKS OPENED 


“And the books were opened.”’—Rev. 20:12. 

What are the books to be read? We are not 
told their number, but I think we may make some 
conjecture. 

I. The first book will be the book of the law of 
God. Just asin the courts of justice the laws of the 
realm are always near at hand, that in any doubt- 
ful case they may be appealed to, so I think the 
first book will be the book of the revealed will 
of the holy and just God, a record of the laws and 
measures by which men will be tried. 


II. The next book will bé the book of the | 
Side by side with the volume of the law | 


Gospel. 
will stand the volume of God’s love contained in 
the Gospel, the wondrous record of all that is 
done by God for man. 

III. The third book will be the book of the 
dealings of God’s Holy Spirit with the family of 
man. Some of us may have already lost sight of 
the striving of the Holy Spirit with us; but God 
does not forget it: God does not lose sight of it. 

IV. The book of God’s providence will be opened. 
In it is kept, without any possibility of mistake, a 
record of all God’s dealings with us externally. 
God is ever seeking by his providential dealings 
to bring us to him. The mystery of his dealings 
will be revealed. 

V. The book of our life will be opened. Every 


one of us is writing a book. We are every one of | 


us authors, although we may never have written 
a book, not even a line in our lives. Though we 
may never have dreamt of printing a book, yet 
we are dictating to the recording angel the whole 
of our life from moment to moment, from hour 
to hour. 

VI. The book of life. Jesus Christ is the 
Author of it. From beginning to end it is his. 
From the first page to the end, it is life all through: 
life as it first entered the soul; life as it grew and 
was fed and nourished and sustained, and the 
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glorious harvest reaped by the soul; life which 
triumphs over our dead selves, which brings the 
dry bones together out of the gloomy sepulcher 
—the books of life, written by the Lord of life, 
Jesus Christ himself.—Rev. W. Hay Aitken. 


Outlines 
THE DIMENSIONS OF LOVE 

“May be able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height,” etc. Eph. 3:18. 

I. The dimensions of the Redeemer’s love. 

Its breadth, its length, its depth, its height. 

II. There are some respects in which the love 
of Christ passeth knowledge. 

In its date, its motive, its sacrifices, its benefits. 

III. There are some respects in which the love 
of Christ may be known. 

In its Scriptural details, its personal applica- 
tion, its practical influence. 


LORD’S DAY ATTITUDE 
“T was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day.” Rev. 
1:10. 
I. The season. 
1. It is consecrated by the Lord’s authority. 
2. It commemorates the Lord’s resurrection. 
3. It is dedicated to the Lord’s service.- 
II. The state. 
1, Engaged in spiritual exercises. 
2. Actuated by spiritual principles. 
8. Enjoying spiritual influences. 


LOVE TO CHRIST 

“The upright love thee.’”’ Song of Sol. 1:4. 

I. Elements of love to Christ. 

Gratitude, admiration, sympathy, 
nion, submission. 

II. Grounds of love to Christ. 

What he is, what he has suffered, has done, 
has given, has promised. 

III. The properties of love to Christ. 

It should be sincere, fervent, supreme, constant, 
practical. 


commu- 


THE FAMILY OF GOD 

“Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
is named.” Eph. 3:15. 

I. The whole family in heaven: divine, holy, 
happy, numerous, united. 

II. The whole family on earth: the Father, the 
members, the duties, the privileges, the inheri- 
tance. 


REST IN GOD 

“Return unto thy rest, O my soul.” Psa. 116:7. 
I. In what sense is God the rest of the soul? 

In him it finds repose in all its doubts; refuge 
from its fears of punishment; a center for its 
affections; an all-sufficient object of dependence. 

II. In what circumstances should we call upon 
our soul to return to God as its rest? 

When we feel an inclination to depart from him, 
or have been guilty of actual backsliding from 
him, or when we have received special benefits 


from him. 


WHAT IS MAN? 

“Lord, what is man?” Psa. 144:3. 

I, What was man as he came from the hands of 
his Creator? 

Rational, responsible, immortal, holy and happy. 
II. What is man in his present condition? 
He is fallen, guilty, sinful, miserable and help- 
ess. 

III. What is man when he has believed in Christ? 

He is restored to a right relation to God, he 
enjoys the influences of the Holy Spirit; he is in 
process of preparation for the heavenly home. 

IV. What shall man be when he is admitted into 
heaven? — 

Free from sin and sorrow; advanced to the 
perfection of his nature; associated with angels; 
near to his Saviour and his God. 


PREACHING 

“For after that, in the wisdom of God, the world 
‘by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that be- 
lieve.”” 1 Cor. 1:21. 

I. The word’s greatest diseases: ungodliness, 
impurity and defilement, helplessness, aberration 
from God, misery. 

II. Man’s fruitless remedies: arts of peace, war, 
legislation, false religion, infidelity. 

III. God’s own effectual cure: 

The nature of the remedy; the adaptation of 
the remedy; the way in which we become inter- 
ested in the emedy. 


FAITH AND HEARING 
“The word preached did not profit them, not 
being mixed with faith in them that heard it.” 
Heb. 4:2. 
I. There must be faith before hearing. 

‘Faith in the inspiration of the Scriptures; in 
the divine institution of preaching; in the power 
of prayer. 

II. There must be faith in hearing. 
Faith will lead to reverence; to candor; to self- 
application; to impartiality. 

III. There must be faith after hearing. 

To retain the truth in the memory; to impress 
it on the heart; to reduce it to practice; to diffuse 
its influence; to ascribe its efficacy to God. 


YOUR FATHERS 
“Your fathers, where are they?” Zech. 1:5. 
The death of our fathers reminds us of our 
own mortality; of our own obligations; of their 
principles; of our prospects of reunion with them; 
of the grandeur of immortality. 


PLUCKED OUT OF THE FIRE 

“Tg not this a brand plucked out of the fire?” 
Zech. 3:2. 

I. The danger. 

1. The brand is fit for the fire; is scorched by 
the fire; is destined to the fire; is unable to deliver 
itself from the fire. 

II. The deliverance. Its Author; its complete- 
ness; its permanence; its benefits. 
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Ill. The exclamation. With regard to the 
speaker, it expresses triumph; to the enemy of 
souls it hurls defiance; from the spectators it 
challenges admiration; from the person delivered 
from the danger it demands gratitude. 


CHRIST’S CAUSE 

“Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” Zech. 4:6. 

I. On what the success of Christ’s cause does 
not depend. 

Not on power, nor on wealth, nor eloquence, 
nor policy. 

II. On what the success of Christ’s cause does 
depend. 

The Spirit of God provides the agents; qualifies 
the agents; blesses the agents. 


A COMPANION OF FOOLS 
“But a companion of fools shall be destroyed.” 
Prov. 13:20. 


Sermons 


A Mother’s Influence 


REV. ALFRED BARRATT 


Text: ‘““My son, forsake not the law of thy 
mother.”? Proy. 1:8. 


These words are addressed to those who are the 
sons of Christian mothers. They are applicable 
to those who are thoughtless, heedless, disobedient 
and disrespectful to their mothers. We are 
counselled by the great Apostle to obey our par- 
ents, and by this Wise Man not to forsake the law 
of our mother. This is splendid counsel, and 
deserves our attention. I can always admire a 
man who loves and honors his mother. But a man 
who has no respect for his Christian mother (no 
matter what may be his position in society) has 
lost his manhood, and is not even worthy to be 
called a man. It always pains me when I hear 
young people speak of their parents as, “the old 
man” and “the old woman.” They think it is 
smart, but it is very disrespectful. All Christian 
young men are respectful and kind to their 
mothers, and delight to talk about them. Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, “‘All that I am or hope to be, I 
owe to my angel mother.’”” Thomas Edison 
declared, ‘‘My mother was the making of me. 
She was so true, so sure of me, and I felt I had 
someone to live for, someone I must not disap- 
point.”” She deserves our love, because the true 
spirit of the Christian mother is characterized by 
her self-sacrifice, her bravery, her devotion, her 
heroism and loving impulses. The deeds that 
have made the names of many men immortal were 
animated by the love that the mother had for her 
son. She is the truest, noblest, grandest and most 
faithful earthly friend, that we have ever had. 
She is the pride of our hearts, the queen of our 
home, and the angel of the world. She has done 
more for us than anybody else could do, or would 
do. The poet was right when he wrote those 
beautiful words: 


I. Who are fools? 

Those who occupy their time and thoughts 
with trifles; who neglect important truths and 
realities; who do not prepare for great and un- 
avoidable events. 

II. How may we walk with fools? | 

By following their examples; by frequenting 
their company; by reading their books. 

III. What are the consequences of being the} 
companion of fools? 

We shall be tainted with their vices; shall share? 
their present suffering; shall be involved in} 
their everlasting doom. 


THE APPLE OF HIS EYE 


“For he that toucheth you toucheth the apple) 
of his eye.”’ Zech. 2:8. 


This figure is expressive of intimate union; of| 
high appreciation; of earnest attention; of intense} 
sympathy; of watchful care. 


“Then cherish her with care 
And smooth her silvery hair 
When gone you will never get another, 
And wherever we may turn 
This lesson we shall learn 
A boy’s best friend is his mother.” 
“My son forsake not the law of thy mother” 
because—, 


1. A mother’s love never changes. 

How great is her love, how sweet, how true, and 
how captivating, and yet how humble! How! 
warm and changeless is her heart! She toils day | 
and night for the welfare of her children, she 
sacrifices for their pleasure, she sheds tears for 
them in their sorrow, she cares for them, et 
protects them from hardship. She prays for them | 
at all times, and loves them with a boundless | 
undying love. Her love never knows any change. | 
The love of friends very often fluctuates. Their | 
friendship depends upon circumstances, and when | 
our circumstances change they change. But a 
mother’s love is always the same. It never 
fluctuates—it never changes. Her love is always 
manifest just when we need it the most. A 
brother’s love may change. His love may be 
chilled by new objects or new associations, and 
lose its ardor, But mother’s love never changes, 
she sticks closer than a brother. No changes in 
season or time or place can ever make any change 
in her strong unchanging love. Dr. Selbie tells 
this daring story. ‘“‘There was a young Frenchman 
who loved a courtesan. This woman hated her 
lover’s mother, and when in his passion he offered 
her any gift in return for her love, she answered, 
‘Bring me then your mother’s bleeding heart.’ 
And he in his madness killed his mother, and 
plucking out her heart, hurried by night through 
the streets, carrying it to the cruel woman to 
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whom he had given his soul. But as he went he 
stumbled and fell, and from the bleeding heart 
came an anxious voice, ‘My son, are you hurt?’ ” 
Not even murder could kill that mother’s love, it 
lived on in the torn heart. Let us be worthy of 
our mother’s love, and love her back again, for 
her unchanging, undying, unending love. Mother 
is the best friend we have. When all the world 
has deserted us she remains, when everybody else 
doubts us she believes in us, when all around us is 
despondency and despair, she still hopes, and 
when everybody else surrenders she fights on. We 
have no better earthly friend than mother, from 
the cradle to the grave. 

“The greatest battle that ever was fought 

Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find it not; 

It was fought by the mothers of men.” 

“My son, forsake not the law of thy mother” 
because, 

2. A mother’s love is unselfish. She is constantly 
thinking of the love of her children. Her love is 
refined, gentle, thoughtful, cheerful, courteous 
and considerate. It overflows with unselfishness. 
She thinks more of her children than she does of 
herself. A teacher in one of our public schools put 
this question to little James in the arithmetic 
class, ‘“James, suppose your mother made a peach 
pie, and there were ten of you at the table—your 
mother and father and eight children—how much 
of the pie would you get?” ‘A ninth, ma’am” 
was the prompt answer. ‘“‘No, no, James. Now 
pay attention,” said the teacher. “There are ten 
of you. Ten, remember. Don’t you know your 
fractions?” “Yes, ma’am,’’ was the swift reply 
of little James, ‘I know my fractions, but I know 
my mother, too. She’d say that she didn’t want 
any pie.” James did really understand his 
mother. Her spirit of unselfishness had impressed 
him at an early age. ‘This is characteristic of the 
true mother—she has a willingness to deny her- 
self for the sake of her husband and children. 
Look at those dear hands of hers worn with toil, 
slaving for her children, those hands that gently 
guided our feeble footsteps in our childhood days— 
and smoothed our pillow in sickness, ever reaching 
out to us in tenderness and love. How unselfish 
is her love! She spends hours and hours toiling 
for her children while they are fast asleep in bed, 
and she calls her labor—love—she never complains, 
but works away with a cheerful heart, because it 
is for her children. She is a willing slave to her 
children—but her slavery is love—and she would 
not change her life of slavery for mines of priceless 
gold, or for years of cushioned ease. How unselfish 
is her love! She will risk all, she will lose all— 


even life itself—for the benefit of her children. 
Let us never lose respect for our angel mothers; 
let us love them, let us honor them; no truer 
friend than mother ever lived. 


“Her love outlasts all other human love, 
Her faith endures the longest, hardest test— 
Her grace and patience through a lifetime prove 
That she’s a friend, the noblest and the best.’’ 
“My son, forsake not the law of thy mother, 
because, 


3. A mother’s love is influential. She exerts a 
wonderful influence over her children. She does 
not only hold her heart-sway over the children 
while they are young, but she continues to in- 
fluence them when they are grown. Other loves 
and trusts and confidences may come, but still, 
no one can take the place of mother. It was said, 
“That He might be everywhere present, God 
made mothers.”’ We cannot get away from her 
beautiful influence. A man in speaking of his 
mother said, “‘She lived so near her Lord that her 
influence was far-reaching. Anyhow, I have never 
been able to get away from it, although she was 
taken from me thirty years ago.” We ought to 
get on our knees and thank God for the influence 
of a Christian mother. Mr. Moody used to tell 
of a mother who died, leaving her child alone, and 
very poor. She used to pray earnstly for her boy, 
and left an impression upon his mind that she 
cared more for his soul than she cared for any- 
thing else in the world. He grew to be a success- 
ful man in business, and became rich. One day, 
after his mother had been dead for twenty years, 
he thought he would remove her remains, and put 
them in his own lot in the cemetery, and erect a 
little monument to her memory. “As he came to 
remove them and to lay them away the thought 
came to him, that while his mother was alive she 
had prayed for him, and he wondered why her 
prayers were not answered. That very night he 
could think of nothing else. After his mother had 
been buried so long a time, the very act of remov- 
ing her body to another resting place, brought 
up all recollections of his childhood, and he be- 
came a Christian. ‘“‘My son, forsake not the law 
of thy mother.” If you are not a Christian, give 
your heart to Jesus now. Let your mother’s 
Saviour be your Saviour too. Think of her un- 
changing love—think of her unselfish love—and 
let her influential love lead you to her Saviour. 


“© mother when I think of thee 
’Tis but a step to Calvary; 
Thy gentle hand upon my brow— 
Is leading me to Jesus now.” 
“My son, forsake not the law of thy mother.” 


Why Religion Lives On 


REY. ORVIS F. JORDAN 


Text: “The word of our God shall stand for- 
ever.”’ Isa. 40:8. 

The end of religion has been often proclaimed 
by overconfident prophets of materialism. At 
the opening of the world-war cynical scribblers 


hastened to lay the blame of the war at the door 
of the church. One over-confident writer declared 
that the end of the Christian religion had come. 
His diatribe was quickly answered. If religion 
had in some measure failed, so had socialism, the 
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labor movement, education and _ international 
business organizations. But it revealed a type of 
mind that has traveled along by the side of the 
religion of the Bible from the earliest times. 


Nor is this attitude confined to Christian coun- 
tries and modern history. It is now more than 
two thousand years since Democritus thought 
to end faith in the gods of Greece with his atomic 
theory and his hypothesis that the universe came 
into being by chance. Upon this foundation in 
part Epicurus founded his philosophy that the 
chief goal of human life was pleasure. Lucian 
became the father of all modern infidels with his 
shafts of wit which he launched against the 
religion of his time. Of unbelief, sad and troubled, 
the world has had a plenty. For this state of mind 
one has a certain respect. But the blatant and 
egotistic cynic who offers jokes and puns in place 
of argument has alternately shocked and dis- 
gusted us. 


‘To designate our age as an “age of doubt” 
pre-eminently is to forget many things that lie 
in the past. About a hundred years ago there 
were not a dozen Christian young men in Yale, 
a school founded by the church. Young students 
called themselves by the name of prominent 
sceptics. Today most state universities report 
seventy-five per cent of their students are members 
of the church or believers in the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Age after age has had its “crisis.’”” The history 
of the church is just the history of one crisis after 
another. But the church is here stronger than 
it has ever been in human history. Other great 
religions are in the world more ancient even than 
Christianity. Neither education nor the progress 
of civilization has put an end to the religious spirit, 
but, if anything, has strengthened it. These facts 
present a problem and a challenge to any thought- 
ful mind. Why does religion live on? Why does 
every movement of dissent and destruction serve 
only to chasten and strengthen the worshiping 
group? 


The answer can be given very quickly. Re- 
ligion lives on because it serves deep needs of 
human life. Nothing lives very long in our world 
which does not serve. The fish that live in 
Mammoth Cave have lost their eyes, important 
as these organs usually are. Eyes that do not see 
are quickly discarded. Religion would have been 
left behind quite as ruthlessly, had it ceased to 
serve the needs of human life. The ways in 
which religion has served life form an interesting 
chapter in the story of human development. 


The critic will insist that this answer proves 
too much, that it proves that so-called “heathen” 
religions are true as well as Christianity. No, but 
most of our returned missionaries in these days 
tell us that non-Christian religions are not all bad. 
Confucianism does teach duty. Buddhism does 
seek a solution of an age-long problem, the 
problem of evil. Mohammedanism stood for 
prohibition before the Christian churches did. 
The contention of the missionary is not that the 
non-Christian religions are utterly false and 


completely subversive of human goodness, but 
that the Christian religion serves men better than | 
the religion it displaces in any country in the 
world. The divine mandate of Christianity is at- | 
tested by its service to any people that adopts ite 


What is the service that religion has rendered | 
through all the ages past? It has often been con- 
nected with the toil of the people. Rice farmers | 
had a rice god, and cattle-growers worshiped bull 
gods. The monotonous and often uninteresting 
labor of the human race has been idealized by 
religion. The daily toil of a man has been set 
in relation to the good of the tribe or the nation. | 
Though this is no longer central in Christianity, | 
even our own religion makes us fellow-laborers 
together with God. The investment of our talents 
is a duty that has the divine sanction. 
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But a much more important service has been | 
rendered in welding together human society. There | 
is something in the very etymology of the word | 
religion which suggests some such idea. Where 
has any nation ever lived for long without a re- | 
ligion? When the priests of the old Roman religion 
began to laugh at their own rites, the end of the 
western empire was near at hand. One can scarce- 
ly find even a village in America that can live with- | 
out a church. The town of Liberal, Mo., tried it | 
once. But after a generation of experiment that | 
had fatal results for the community, there was 2 
right-about-face. Liberal now has several thriving | 
churches where once an infidel society held she 
field. 


In the making of a brotherly society Christianity | 
is the most successful of the historic religions. | 
Peter learned to call no man “common or un- | 
clean.”’ Whoever is touched by the Spirit of God | 
is cleansed of his uncleanness. To deny the work | 
of the Holy Spirit in black men and red men, in 
ignorant men as well as learned, among hand-= 
workers as well as among brain-workers, is to | 
sin against the Holy Spirit. Religious institutions | 
have always tended in the direction of democracy. 
Christianity laid the foundation for all modern | 
republics in the Master’s word, “Call no man 
master.” For the first time religion gets a world-_ 
vision and teaches world-brotherhood. What 
national religions did for a single nation, Chris- 
tianity seeks to do for the whole world in setting | 
up the brotherhood of man under the Father- | 
hood of God. 


When philosophers face the question of systema- 
tizing ethics, some seem to get along without God, | 
but who knows any people whose ethics is non- 
religious? The sense of rightness and wrongness 
is connected with religious beliefs. The Ten Com- 
mandments are effective because they come from 
the Creator of man. No amount of argument in- 
creases their effectiveness. It may be admitted 
that as humanity progresses, one civilization — 
criticizes the standards of the preceding. In | 
practice no religion has ever reached ethical | 
perfection. | 


The public school teachers of New York have | 
sought the help of the churches in teaching ethics | 
(Continued on page 1008) 
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Spiritual Relationships 


REV. D. RAYMOND TAGGART 


Text: “While he was yet speaking to the multi- 
tudes, behold his mother and his brethren stood 
without, seeking to speak to him. And one said 
unto him, ‘Behold thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, seeking to speak to thee.’ But he 
answered and said unto him that told him, ‘Who 
is my mother? and who are my brethren?’ And 
he stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, 
and said, ‘Behold my mother and my brethren! 
For whosoever shall do the will of my Father who 
is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.’ ”? Matt. 12:46-50. 

In his mind’s eye. Jesus saw them all; Mary, 
with whitening hair and thoughtful face; James, 
the carpenter who had worked by his side; Joseph, 
the blacksmith; Simon, the farmer. and Judas the 
scholar. But it was not a welcome interruption. 
The intense popularity of Jesus had been waning 
for some time. And now he is being reminded 
once more that a prophet is without honor in his 
own country, is scorned by his own village, and 
meets with open opposition from those of his own 
household: for the sons have at last persuaded 
Mary that her oldest son is beside himself, and 
they have come to bring him home. How he 
must have felt the coldness and the distance of 
blood-relationships! But here about him were 
gathered those who were drinking in every word 
of his. These understood him and loved him. 
How close they were to him! So we turn our 
minds to consider the relative intensity of spiritual 
relationships. 

The natural relationships gradually decline in 
strength. Jesus recognized this when he said, 
“Who is my mother? and who are my brethren?” 
Does it sound harsh to say that the father or the 
mother or the brother or the sister have less hold 
on us than they once had? all nature says that 
it is so. The acorn ripens and severs itself from 
the oak, and never will it recognize its parent 
again. The little chicks wander ever farther 
from the mother hen until at last they lose her 
among the flock. The birdling has scarcely 
feathered until it is pushed roughly from the nest, 
and this family so soon to be scattered will never 
hold a family reunion. 

But what of mankind? The child that starts 
to school today shall never again have the same 
need of you. More and more he lives his life 
outside of the home, and the pull of social ties 
outside are beginning to strain those within. 
Soon he will be leaving father’ and mother to 
cleave to another, and they twain, bound by a 
sort of spiritual relationship, think less and less 
of the homes from which they came, and center 
their thoughts more and more on their new one. 
And the round begins again when their first child 
starts to school. 

Does it seem harsh? It is normal, for it was so 
in the life of Jesus. By the time he was twelve 
years of age, his mind craved the society of the 
rabbis that he might listen to their discussions 
of puzzling problems. If wanderlust sometimes 


_ me? 


drew him away from home, it was in such a place 
that they would find him. When after a long 
search they found him among the doctors in the 
temple, and the mother said reproachfully, 
“Thy father and I have sought thee, sorrowing,”’ 
the boy looks up in surprise: “Did you not 
know that I would be about my Father’s affairs?” 
And Mary pondered that thing in her heart, for 
it was the first intimation she had had that Jesus 
did not consider Joseph his father. The line of 
cleavage has begun! but he went back to Nazareth 
and was subject to them until he was thirty years 
of age. But all that time the natural ties were 
breaking. 

Some eighteen years later, at a wedding in 
Cana, she said to him, ‘‘They have no wine.” 
Jesus abruptly replied, ‘“Woman, what is that to 
Mine hour is not yet come.”’ Didn’t Jesus 
mean to say, “For thirty years I have been a son 
to you; but my obligations now are toward the 
world, and my work must not be interfered with.” 
But Mary evidently understood for she says to 
the servants, ‘‘Whatsoever he saith unto you, 
do it?” 

Later, Mary is persuaded by her other sons that 
Jesus is beside himself, and likely to endanger 
his own life and theirs also, so she stands with his 
brothers knocking at the door where Jesus is, and 
this time Jesus all but ignores her; for when they 
tell him she is there, he says, ‘“Who is my mother? 
and who are my brethren? You who are round 
about me here are to me as mother and sister and 
brother.’”” Mary had been displaced by a higher 
claim. Jesus was only doing with his mother 
what he demanded that every disciple do when 
father or mother or sister or brother threatened 
to interfere with duty. The natural tie must give 
way for the stronger spiritual tie. 


When on the cross Jesus saw his mother, he 
transferred her to John’s guardianship. And 
John immediately put his strong arm under hers 
and led her away from the sad scene, for she was 
now under his care. Jesus on that day gave to 
John that precious relationship that had been his. 

I do not say that Jesus did not love his mother 
or that he wanted to break away from the natural 
tie, I only say that the family tie is not the strong- 
est, and if Jesus seemed to sever that filial tie, she 
was yet bound to him by that more enduring 
spiritual bond. 

But some mother cries out, ‘‘Do I mean less to 
my son than I once did?” Not necessarily so. 
Happy is the woman who as the natural ties be- 
tween mother and child have decayed has built 
up a spiritual relationship. “I feel the influence 
of your life more every day that I live,’”’ wrote a 
loving son to his aged mother; but that was not 
the natural tie, but the spiritual, which had been 
cultivated. 

Let us remember that the spiritual relationships 
are relatively and increasingly intense. 

How often the poverty of human language must 
have come home to Jesus, and yet he never 
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resorted to coining new words however far short 
the old ones came of expressing his ideas. The 
relationship of God to men could be but faintly 
expressed by the phrase “the Father in heaven.” 
When the word ‘Father’? was appropriated to a 
particular use, what word shall convey the idea 
of relationship between Christ and his disciples? 
He builds up one by piling Pelion on Ossa—‘‘Whoso 
doeth the will of my Father, he is my brother, and 
sister, and mother’’—all three in one. 

Once a woman in a crowd expressed her thought 
in the happiness of his mother. Jesus suggested 
that she realize her own blessing and privilege, 
“for blessed are they that hear the word of God 
and do it.” Jesus offered to her the privilege of 
spiritual relationship, which he had vaguely 
suggested by combining the ideas of brother and 
sister and mother. 

Analyze these three terms and we find the basic 
element of each is love, but in a different combi- 
nation. The brother represents love as combined 
with strength, helpfulness, and readiness to 
co-operate. The sister represents love in combina- 
tion with sympathy, kindness, and loyalty. But 
the mother represents love raised to the nth 
power, without stint, without limit, even to the 
laying down of the life by a single act, or through- 
out a life-time. But the spiritual relationship 
between Christ and his followers is a combination 
stronger than these together, for while natural 
relationships fade with the years, the spiritual 


Rewarding War 


Text: ‘‘The nations shall see and be ashamed of 
all their might.”’ Micah 7:16 (R. V.) 

We are again on the threshold of one of the 
most sacred days in our calendar—Memorial 
Day. Throughout the country our churches in 
one form or or another pay tribute to the war 
heroes of our nation. It is not our thought to 
reward war heroes with a bonus, a pension, or a 
memorial in bronze or stone. The most fitting and 
truly appreciative reward is to erect in the minds 
of mankind imperishable memorials which shall 
make war impossible. The Prophet Micah said, 
“The nations shall see and be ashamed of all their 
might.”’ These memorials, of which we think 
today, if established in the minds of a generation 
would bring that prophecy to pass. 

I. The first memorial we would erect would 
show conclusively the utter folly of war. If ever 
there was glory in war it was most assuredly 
in the past. There is nothing elementary in 
modern warfare that is not sordid, base, horrible. 
It is fostered by lies which breed murderous 
hatred of the enemy. It is accompanied by the 
grossest sexual immorality. It develops the beast 
of the jungle that still lingers in the heart of man. 
Whatever strength in courage and physique may 
be attained it is lost in the brutality which makes 
men kill one another. The toll of legalized myrder 
is appalling. In the light of the revelation of uni- 
versal love by Jesus Christ still we assent to the 


Heroes: 
REV. L. M. 


relationship grows in intensity through the 
unceasing aeons of eternity. 

But always an obligation goes along with 
relationship, and what a weight of obligation is 
implied in those terms—‘‘my brother, and sister, 
and mother!’’ However, the dividing line between 
obligation and privilege is by no means distinct, 
if indeed they are not just different names and 
different aspects of the same thing. It is a great 
privilege to be related to Jesus Christ, but there is 
an obligation that goes with the privilege. ‘““Whoso 
doeth the will of my Father in heaven’’—there is 
the obligation; and here is the privilege—“he is 
my brother, and sister, and mother.’’ All those 
willing to do his will then constitute this privileged 
household of God. 

But just as certainly as we are bound to Jesus 
Christ by privileges and obligations, just so cer- 
tainly are we bound to one another by this same 
spiritual relationship. Jesus showed the inten- 
sity of our obligations to one another when he 
laid on John the duty of caring for his own mother. 

Our thoughts follow John as he leads Mary to 
his own home. There are many questions we 
would like to ask about the after life in that home, 
though the answer tO these questions we may 
never know. But of this we may be assured: 
Jesus Christ is calling us each one into a relation- 
ship to him, and to one another; a relationship so 
intense that in comparison with it, all natural 
relationships are but filmy shadows. 


Memorial Day Sermon 
ADKINS 


slaughter of men like unto ourselves. Let us 
boldly erect in the minds of a generation the 
plain, awful, horrible facts of war. Let us carve 
in the minds of men the vision of shattered bodies 
of friends, the beastly scenes of immorality the 
flames of which waste the world and life. We 
must spare none of the actual horrors of war from 
the minds of our people if a warless world would 
come. 

II. A second memorial which we would erect 
would show the absolute futility of war. However 
successful as an expedient war may have been 
in the past—today it is not less than suicide. 
What has the war accomplished? We were to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” It was a 
“War to end War.” In one sense there is a very 
faint possibility of truth in this slogan. We may 
be made to see the utter horror of war and be 
brought to our senses. In principle it is a 
mistake. As inexorable as the laws of the uni- 
verse is the law that hatred breeds hatred. 
War breeds war. We cannot make hate a habit 
and expect loving acts to result. War is absolutely 
futile. It simply sows the dragon’s teeth from 
which shall spring warriors more fierce with 
beastiality more rampant. We must face the 
truth. 

III. Let us erect a third memorial. It is one 
which requires vision. The future of war. It is 
not the province of the prophet to say how this 
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Rg Ereares 


HE THIEF in your church is in- 


difference. Indifference steals your 
congregation while you sleep — yes, and 
often while you think you are wide awake. 


Indifference employs every modern 
method to entice your members. He 
uses the park, playground, resort, auto- 
mobile, movie, eee the gun and the 
rod — everything imaginable to steal the 
people from your church. 


You must take advantage of modern 
church methods and overcome this great 
giant Indifference. 


Indifference is your biggest competitor. 
To meet competition you must find some 
means of creating and holding the interest 
of the members and friends of your church. 


What Others Are Doing 


Hundreds, yes thousands, of pastors 
have learned that there 1s nothing so suc- 
cessful for creating and sustaining inter- 
est in church work as a Parish Paper. 
A Parish Paper is an assistant pastor— 
an assistant that visits, talks, enthuses, 
informs. A Parish Paper gives strength 
and power to meet indifference. 


Meet Indifference Now 


Your church can have a parish paper 
without cost to you or your church if 
you follow our plan. Just clip this coupon 
and mail it now. We will send you 
samples and particulars without obligat- 
ing you in any way. 


THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Simply fill in the accom- 
panying coupon, tear off 


and mail. The Story of 
“How the Rev. Nelson Suc- REVs 22. 
ceeded”’ will inspire you to 
greater activity. Send for Street ae ee 
your copy today. 

City eee es 
Use This Coupon. S@= ix May 


Send me ‘‘How The Rev. Chas. Nelson Succeeded”’ and full particulars 
and samples of your Parish Paper, without obligating me in any way. 


(Write Plainly) 
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great crime shall be overcome in this complex 
world. ‘The method must be determined by 
those who are skilled in international relations. 
It may be through a league of nations, disarma- 
ment, a world court. Be that as it may—War 
must be outlawed. MHardheaded politicians and 
churchmen say they will not be bullied into paci- 
fism by “enthusiastic adolescents” who say they 
will take no part in war. Who would be called 
upon to fight another war? Youth. Youth then 
must have its say. Youth is willing to recognize 
that Jesus Christ had real common sense. They 
will follow Him to peace and good will. On the 
summit of the Andes Mountains between Argen- 
tine and Chile stands a gigantic bronze figure 
beneath which are the words: “Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble to dust than Argentines and 
Chileans break the peace which at the feet of 
Christ the Redeemer, they have sworn to main- 
tain.” The Christ of the Andes is the supreme 
memorial which crowns all others making a true 


reward to the heroes of war. 
4 


Why Religion Lives On 
(Continued from page 1004) 
and religion to the children of that city. An 
educational system finds the teaching of ethics 
without religious sanctions a fruitless task. 
A man must do more than know the right. He 
must find power to do the right. 

The superior service of Christianity to the 
human race as compared to that of any other 
religion arises out of its spirituality. Jesus does 
not look on the externals of human conduct 
alone. To hate is to lay the foundation for murder, 
to covet is to make ready for stealing, and to 
think evil thoughts is the entrance to adultery. 
The religion of Jesus is a religion of the soul and 
its God. No human intermediaries stand between 
the worshipper and his heavenly Father. God 
must wait upon no ceremony to bless the believer. 

But an even greater point of superiority in the 
service of Christianity to the world is the challenge 
of the personality of Jesus as the spiritual guide 
of the race. No other teacher dares to challenge 
the race so confidently, ‘“‘Follow thou me.’ His 
sympathy, his courtesy, his forbearance and his 
unutterable love for everybody in human form 
place him upon a pedestal, and before him the race 
falls prostrate. 


No other religion has so keenly aroused the race 
to see the sinfulness of sin. In the mind of Christ 
sin is no mere episode. Sin in its true light is 
rebellion against God and the destruction of all 
that is best in human life. Zaccheus giving half 
his goods to feed the poor, the woman of the 
street weeping on the Master’s feet and wiping 
them with the hair of her head, are incidents in 
his ministry the like of which must have happened 
every day. His sinless personality was the white 
background against which the sin of the race 
stood out in contrast with all its blackness. 

The same Christ that could bring the tears to 
sinful women and selfish men also brought the 
words of peace and reconciliation. Through the 


working of Christ’s salvation the whole literature 


of the race has a deeper, richer note. Even such 
a modern poet as Masefield in his “The Ever- 
lasting Mercy” has found a theme here. 


Christianity has the noblest answer to the age- 
long question of man, If a man die, shall he live 
again? The Greek religion admitted that it were 
better for a man to be the slave of a poor master on 
earth than king of all the realms of the dead. Its 
hope of the future was but poor consolation. 


To live nobly one needs a larger sphere of action 
than three-score years and ten. All too many 
men have said in the light of their skepticism 
about a future life, ‘“Let us eat and drink for to- 
morrow we die.” To be loyal to great causes, to 
suffer and die before one’s time for country or 
faith is much easier for the Christian man than 
for others. He meets his fate calm in the belief 
that God rewards the righteous and punishes 
sinners. 


Even the World-War, with all its horrors, put 
these facts into clearer light. The power worship- 
ers have been put toshame. Humanity sees that 
to be armed in a just cause is to be twice armed. 
The spiritual forces that operate are more power- 
ful even than tanks and big Berthas. The pre- 
miers of the British commonwealths have issued 
their solemn warning to the world that salva- 
tion for humanity and civilization is to be sought in 
obedience to the Man of Galilee. Few greater 
tributes have ever been paid him in all of human 
history. After two thousand years, he is still 
seen as the world’s saviour by the best minds of 
the age. 


Will religion live on? To doubt it is to doubt 
that human race will live on. Only a suicide of 
modern civilization, a reversion to the law of the 
jungle, could bring religion to an end. Christ 
saw clearly the everlasting nature of his gospel 
when he said, “Upon this rock I will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.’ 


TWO DENOMINATIONAL CROSS WORD 
PUZZLES 


The following paragraph was printed in the 
October Expositor: 


“People insist on asking me to what denomina- 
tion I belong. I tell them, simply and sincerely, 
that my father was a Quaker and my mother an 
Episcopalian; that they both became Plymouth 
Brethren; that I married a Congregationalist, who 
takes me to a Presbyterian church built by a 
Baptist, where we sing Catholic hymns and share a 
Jewish Bible.—Quoted in The Churchman.” 


(“Quoted in The Churchman,” but the following 
from a churchman, Arthur B. Churchman, New 
York City, goes it one better.—Ed. Exp.) 


My father was a Hicksite Quaker. My mother 
a St. Ann’s Episcopalian. Henry Ward Beecher, 
a Congregationalist, baptized me. The Pres- 
bytery of Brooklyn ordained me. A non-denomi- 
national seminary (Union) gave me my B.D. 
For twenty-five years my ministry has been in 
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What a Motto and 
a Multigraph did 


for Grace Methodist Episcopal 


Church, Richmond, Indiana. 


They increased 
church membership 
from 400 to 1000 ee 
paid off a $50,000 
debt. 


Read below the inter- 
esting story of the pastor, 


Seven. years ago, in 1919, Rev. 
Alfred H. Backus was appointed 
pastor of the Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Richmond, 
Indiana. Grace Church was at 
low ebb, with a membership of 
four hundred and the largest 
church debt in the North Indi- 
ana Conference. 

Last year Rev. Backus left to 
go to Peru, Indiana. But it was 
a new Grace Church that he left. 
There were 1,000 active mem- 
bers on the church roll. Its 
debt of $50,000 had been paid 


theRev.AlfredH. Backus. 


off, and now when you say 
Grace Church to Methodists in 
that conference they immedi- 
ately visualize a church which is 
taken for a model. 

How did the miracle happen? 
The answer is the Multigraph. 
We'll let Reverend Backus tell 
you what the Multigraph did 
for him. 

“The Multigraph was my 
Assistant Pastor. It did my 
calling. It extended my invita- 
tions to church membership. It 
secured subscriptions for our 


church paper. It reminded those 
who were neglectful of church 


attendance. It called the socie- 
ties together. It was the largest 
single factor in raising a $50,000 
church debt. It printed our 
church bulletins. Our motto 
was, ‘Watch Grace Church 
Grow,’ and it did grow and the 
Multigraph assistant did a large 
part of the work. At the Post 
Office they called us the ‘Mail- 
Order Church.’ But we got 
results.” 

What can we add to the story? 


The Senior Multigraph — for those who 
need an equipment of greater capacity — is 
shown below. 


This is a larger, power-driven Multigraph, 
which is more economical for churches hay- 
ing much printing. 


You can judge just what equipment you 
need by mailing the coupon and 
Teading the book,‘*Do Your Own 
Printing,’? which 
will be sent free of 
charge. 


0 Church Calendars 

0 Church Forms 

O Collection Envelopes 
O Folders 

0 Stationery 


1816 East 40th Street 


Mail With Your Letterhead 


Check items in which you are 


interested. 
Printing Typewriting 


O Bulletins 

O Form Letters 

O Notices 
Reports 

O Miscellaneous 


Mail to The American Multigraph Sales Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


i 
' 
; 
| 
t 
' 
MAIL IT NOW 
i 
i 
1 
l 
1 
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one parish of the Dutch Reformed Church. I 
married the daughter of a Methodist minister. 
Finally, I have a Methodist mother-in-law, whose 
conception of venial sin culminates in the delivery 


of The Christian Advocate one day late by the 
postman. Query: What am I? Whatever the 
answer, I can say in all humility, “By the grace 
of God I am what I am.” 


Churches Gain 


Dr. H. K. Carroll, the well-known authority on 
religious statistics, states in the annual census of 
religions published in the Christian Herald: 


“A glance at the analysis indicates it is from the 
largest and best organized bodies, such as Baptists, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, Methodists, Episco- 
palians, Cougregationalists, Disciples of Christ, 
Roman Catholics, and others, that the largest 
additions come. This is as might be expected, 
for they have the largest and best equipment— 
churches, chapels, parish houses, manses; ministers, 
teachers, deaconesses and workers of all kinds; 
organs, organists, choirs, choruses, large and well- 
ordered Sunday School to train the little folk, and 
young people’s leagues to initiate new workers. 


Individual Denominations in Order of Numerical 


Standing 

Churches Communicants 

ie Romancatholicae: sa. Se4. 16,047,914 
2a Methodist Episcopal. = = - 25. - 4,516,806 
SeSOUtHeIMmebaptusta ej ees eee 3,611,608 
A. National: Baptist (Col.)- 2. 228 8,044,528 
5. Methodist Episcopal, South._-_____ 2,634,112 
6. Presbyterian, U.S.A. (Northern)___ 1,828,916 
eelNorcnern bapbistess sseeee-o eee 1,464,167 
SeeDisciplesior Christ. 2.22.22. 20222 1,441,462 
9. Protestant Episcopal_____._____-- 1,164,911 
NOm@ongremationale 2 2-252. 22. 907,583 
leUniteduutheraniss . 2.5 2a50 2 sone 850,440 
12. African Methodist Episcopal. _____ 698,029 
13. Lutheran Synod of Missouri_-- --_-_ 628,695 
45 uatter-Day Saints... 22. ._...=-= 535,659 
15. African Methodist Episcopal Zion.. 490,000 
16. Presbyterian in U.S. (Southern)__._ 457,000 
17. United Brethren in Christ________ 392,000 
18. Reformed Church in the U.S.____-_ 348,000 
19. Colored Meth. Episcopal Church__ 342,000 
20. Churches of Christ (Disciples)...._._ 318,000 
21. Norwegian Lutheran Church_-____- 289,000 
22. Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic). 256,000 
23. Lutheran Augustana Synod_______ 215,705 
24. Russian Orthodox Church__-______ 200,000 


These are all the churches that have 200,000- 


members or above. 


Gains for 1925 in Numerical Order 


Number of 
communi- Gains 
cants or in 
Groups members 1925 
1. Catholic Western, 3 
DOdIGSES sass ieee 16,156,914 208,990 


2. Methodist, 15 bodies_ ___ 
3. Baptist, 14 bodies______ 
4. Presbyterian, 9 bodies___ 


8,920,190 220,183 
8,397,914 104,396 
2,561,986 61,520 


800,000 in 1925 


5. Lutheran, 17 bodies_____ 2,546,127 42,485 

6. Disciples of Christ, 2 
bodies 32 3s" Se 1,759,899 90,493 

7. Eastern, Orthodox, 9 
bodies 44 59% 85.5... 8a 729,630 2,980 

8. Latter-Day Saints, 2 
bodies-2 25521 SL 2s 625,160 1,416 
9. Reformed, 3 bodies__-_-_-_ 540,987 8,319 

10. United Brethren in 
Christ, 2 bodies. =22.2 411,956 6,853 

11. Brethren (Dunkards), 4 
bodies. Fa 145 eae. 150,160 6,273 
12. Adventist, 5 bodies____-_ 149,092 4,925 
13. Friends, 4 bodies____._- 115,528 *549 
14. Mennonites, 12 bodies___ $0,639 eee 
15. Scandinavian Evang’]_ __ 7 VAL Osos ec 
16. Moravian, 2 bodies__-__- 27,804 i,002 
17. Pentecostal, 3 bodies____ S64 eee 
43,239,885 758,656 

*Decrease. 
Denominations 


“A striking fact is shown by the foregoing list 
of seventeen groups, namely, that they comprise 
a membership of over 43,000,000 gathered in a 
hundred denominations, leaving a hundred bodies 
or more to make up the remainder of the total 
strength, or 3,645,871, and that the churches 
listed in the table monopolize the gains, having all 
but 53,600, illustrating the fact that divisions do 
not make for prosperity, at least not without a 
plentiful sprinkling of very large ones. 


Ministers 


The number of ministers shows an encouraging 
gain. As laborers in the vineyard fall or reach the 
limit of useful service, younger men take their 
places and carry forward the work. The net gain 
in 1925 was 2,966. Since the beginning of 1920 
the increase has been from 194,047 to 216,078, or 
22,031 in the six years, an average of 3,672 an- 
nually, which can not be reckoned as discouraging 


Finances 4 


As to finances, while not a few large churches 
report a temporary decrease in missionary income, 
it must be remembered that unusual efforts to 
enlarge the income following the war, and over- 
much pressure, had its natural reaction in deficits, 
here and there. Annual reports of the United 
Stewardship Council show an income for current 
expenses and benovelences for two dozen or more 
of the larger denominations, aggregating over 
22,000,000 members, being a gradual rising. The 
grand total for 1925 is $463,871,678—all voluntary 
contributions. This, too, is far from discouraging.” 
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is again sweeping over various sections of the country. 
Many thousands have been stricken. Pneumonia is a 
frequent and serious complication. In many places it is the 
worst epidemic since 1918-19. 


This isn’t a “scare.” You know the facts. We just 
remind you of what we should all face. Disease is always 
with us. Many forms of sickness are highly infectious or 
contagious. Common sense says, “be prepared.” 


In recent weeks hundreds of our members have thank- 
fully received benefits which helped them with the losses 
and expenses occasioned by “Flu.”’ More claims come on 
every mail. We are glad the Union can be of service. 


A minister is peculiarly exposed to epidemic disease be- 
cause he is at the bed-side of the sick. He should secure and 
hold on to dependable sickness and accident insurance. 


From the standpoint of “moral hazard” ministers are 
the best risks. That’s: why the M.C.U. offers you most 
insurance per dollar of cost. It is your privilege to act at 
once. When your unexpected disability comes, you will 
be mighty thankful for M.C.U. protection. 


Drop a post card today for prompt and full information. 


The Ministers Casualty Union 
Suite 402, Fifteenth and Oak Grove 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Life, Accident and Sickness Insurance at 
bottom cost for clergymen only. 
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Prohibition 


(Continued from page 962) 


slavery, which is not a form of government and 
therefore, according to President Butler, not 
properly a part of our fundamental law. And as 
for being irrepealable, the Eighteenth Amendment 
is no more nearly irrepealable than anything else 
in the constitution. No more votes are required 
to get rid of prohibition than are necessary to get 
rid of anything else in our fundamental law. 
But whoever would alcoholize the constitution 
must first get the votes. There is the rub. They 
don’t exist. The liquor interests are trying to 
conjure them into being with propaganda. Are 
they succeeding? Perhaps they think so. The 
rat that gnawed the file, beholding numerous 
white chips, thought it was succeeding until 
toothache occupied its attention. They are cer- 
tainly making a tremendous din. Yet down in 
the depths of public sentiment there is calm. 
Each succeeding Congress is drier than its prede- 
cessor. 
Invasion of Liberty? 

“Prohibition is an invasion of personal liberty,” 
so the liquor interests declare. Quite true. But 
so are the laws against banditry and murder. That 
is to say, if one calls personal liberty the right to 
do anything and everything that may occur to 
the mind of a person. But nothing is truly personal 
that adversely affects others. And that is what 
liquor drinking does. Each person who takes a 
drink does not injure some one, but that is no 
excuse for permitting him to drink. If every 
person on Fifth Avenue were permitted to shoot 
at a mark each shot would not hit somebody, yet 
everybody is prohibited from shooting because if 
everybody were to shoot a good many would be 
hit. So we say, “No shooting in cities,’’ and no- 
body says: “I am a good marksman. I never hit 
anybody else. Just because there are poor marks- 
men is no reason why I should be prohibited from 
enjoying a harmless pastime. You are invading my 
personal liberty.” 

One bogy man after another has been and is the 
rule. What was the bogy that, a year or two after 
the Volstead Act became effective, was sent to 
whisper in everybody’s ear? Why, no other than 
the bogy about narcotics. Cut off from alcohol, the 
American people had turned to dope. The 
ravages of cocaine, opium, and other similar 
poisons were awful. What might happen to the 
country in a generation or so was too terrible to 
contemplate. Better be drunk than drugged was 
the obvious inference of the propaganda. Yet 
what were and are the facts about narcotics? 
Here they are: 

Denies Drugs Substituted 

“During the last few years,” says the report of 
a committee appointed by the Foreign Policy 
Association, “frequent statements have appeared 
in newspapers and periodicals to the effect that 
prohibition of alcohol in the United States has 
led to an alarming increase in drug addiction. 
With a view to checking the accuracy of these 
reports, we communicated with the heads of all 
government bureaus in touch with narcotic super- 


vision, police directors in representative cities, 


prominent physicians experienced in the eae 
With- 


of drug addiction, and prison physicians. 
out exception, the replies received state that pro- 
hibition has had no effect whatever on drug ad- 
diction in the United States.” 

Who concurred in this report, and for what 
places and localities did they speak? 

Concurred in by Hugh S. Cummings, surgeon 
general of the United States Public Health 
Service, and by Lawrence Kolb, a surgeon in the 
same service. 

Concurred in by L. G. Nutt, chief of the narcotic 
division of the bureau of internal revenue. 

Concurred in by Dr. Carlton Simon, special 
deputy police commissioner of New York City. 

Concurred in by Dr. Alexander Lambert of 
Bellevue Hospital, New York; Dr. T. F. Joyce, 
New York Hospital, Brothers Island, and Chief 
Magistrate William McAdoo of New York. 

Concurred in by James Sprott, deputy super- 
intendent of police of Detroit, by D. J. O’Brien, 
chief of police of San Francisco, by Michael H. 
Crowley, superintendent of police of Boston— 
and by many others. 

That is all there was to the narcotic propaganda 
—just a lie. 

The Defeatist Drive 


The greatest of all the drives against prohibi- 
tion, the one with which the liquor interest hope 
to break through the dry lines and bring booze 
back to the United States, is the defeatist drive, 
the purpose of which is to convince America that 
prohibition has utterly broken down, can never 
be enforced, and should be repealed. 

In this drive, the liquor interests have brought 
into action every gun that they can muster. Be- 
fore we go into the thick of the battle let us survey 
some of the heavy skirmishing. 

At one point upon the front a tremendous attack 
is being made upon the youth of the land. The 
boys and girls of this generation are pictured as 
drunkards. Prohibition is driving them to destruc- 
tion. 

Of course, it isn’t so. One had only to use his 
eyes to see that it isn’t. Dr. Charles Alexander 
Richmond, President of Union College of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has testified in behalf of college boys 
and girls. He says there is less drinking at Union 
College than ever before, and that ‘‘the average 
boy today is leading a cleaner life than the average 
boy of 30 or 40 years ago.’ The rest of us know 
what is happening outside of colleges. Boys and 
girls are not lying in the gutters, nor are they 
reeling along the streets. How many drunken 
boys and girls have you personally seen during 
the last year? I have not seen one. But I saw 
drunken boys before prohibition. I saw them on 
street cars—boys of 16 to 18—late in the evenings, 
coming home from their evening’s dissipation. 
Thy were not down and out, but they were noisy 
and disorderly, apparently from the effects of a few 
glasses of beer. 


The Boys of Forty Years Ago 
Nor did drinking among boys begin just before 
prohibition. Common sense should tell us that it 
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began when men began to drink, which was 
thousands of years ago. Everybody who was a 
boy 40 years ago knows they were drinking then. 
Not all boys, but some boys. They did not 
drink as bad liquor as they drink now, but they 
drank. What is the use of losing our memories? 
It is nonsense to say that boys began to drink 
only when prohibition came or that prohibition 
has made more of them drink. The facts are 
all against such a conclusion. Before prohibition 
there were hundreds of places where they could 
get liquor to every one that is open to them now. 
In the old days they could not walk a block in some 
of the cities without passing a swinging door. 
There was everything that saloons could do to 
make them drink and only what parents could 
do to keep them sober. Furthermore, liquor now 
costs many times more than it did then—and most 
boys have not much money. When tens of thous- 
ands of saloons were wide open and selling liquor 
to boys, the saloons said nothing about boys’ 
drinking. Now that only a few places are selling 
liquor to boys or anybody else, the liquor interests 
are making a great outcry about what is happen- 
ing to our youth. Why this sudden saloon in- 
terest in youth? It isn’t interest. It is propa- 
ganda. The liquor gentlemen seek only to use 
the youth of the land as clubs with which to beat 
down prohibition. 

Let us now inspect the “Big Bertha” of the 
defeatist drive. The gunner is the Moderation 
League, Inc., an organization of wets that is 
international in character, since it came here from 
Canada. This league says that arrests for drun- 
kenness are now equal to the pre-war level, that 
prohibition has “failed utterly,” that drunken au- 
tomobile drivers have increased in numbers far 
beyond anything ever before known in this country 
and, in the interest of sobriety, urges that the law 
be relaxed. 

After the Moderation League’s report was 
issued, I wrote to the mayors of forty cities 
scattered all over the country to inquire how many 
arrests for drunkenness had been made in their 
respective cities each year since 1914. I found 
that, so far as mere figures were concerned, the 
League’s report was correct, except for the fact 
that in Chicago arrests for disorderly conduct and 
drunkenness were bunched and all attributed to 
drunkenness. Mayor Dever wrote me that it was 
impossible to tell how many arrests were made for 
drunkenness in Chicago, as both offenses were 
included in the same figures. 


The World League Against Alcohol put the 
first puncture in this defeatist propaganda by call- 
ing attention to the fact that the League’s figures 
failed to take into consideration the increase of 
population since 1914. When the increase of 
population is reckoned with, the Moderation 
League’s own figures show that there has been 
a decrease of 26 per cent in arrests for drunken- 
ness since 1914. 

The Quality of Liquor 
But that is not the whole story about this half- 


truth by means of which it is hoped to kill prohibi- _ 


tion. Has no one ever thought to ask the Modera- 


tion League whether arrests for drunkenness 
indicate anything else except the number of 
persons who are drinking? Do not such arrests, 
particularly in the present circumstances, indicate 


a great deal with regard to the kind of liquor | 


they are consuming? The liquor that law violators 
are selling and drinking today is perhaps the most 
deadly stuff that was ever put into a human 
stomach as a beverage. Much of it is made from 
redistilled, denatured alcohol from which ll 
the formaldehyde has not been and can not be 
removed. It is harsh, raw, laden with poison, and 
utterly unfit to drink. But it has a kick like a 
mule and goes tearing through the system like a 
hurricane. It sometimes sells as high as $10 a 
quart, but it is so strong that it is now cheaper 
to get crazy drunk than it used to be when whisky 
was relatively inexpensive. A drink or two and 
trouble begins. 

Now, in 1914, when whisky was not so poison- 
ous and so hell-productive, a hundred men could 
drink whatever they felt they could carry, and 
perhaps one of them would fall into the hands of 
the police and become a part of the total charged 
with drunkenness. Let a hundred men drink the 
poison that is now being sold as whisky, and many 
more than one will land in the station house. 
More will be arrested, first because the raw blend 
of alcohol and formaldehyde is more deadly, and 
secondly because in the old days it was the policy 
of the police not to arrest drunken men so long 
as they were peaceable and able to walk, while 
now it is police policy everywhere to nail every- 
body who is seen drunk in the streets. 


“Before prohibition,’’ said one chief of police, 
“we hardly arrested anybody who was drunk. 
Now we bring in even those who smell of liquor.” 


Probably most police chiefs are not so strict as 
that, but the new policy is nevertheless indicated. 
And, furthermore, in the old days, most saloons 
harbored their drunks in back rooms instead of 
pushing them out into the streets to be arrested. 
There were 177,790 saloons when the Volstead 
Act became effective. Imagine an average of 
two or three drunks in each of these places. What 
effect would they have had upon the figures if 
they had been pushed into the street? They are 
pushed into the street now. The present rule is, 
Drink and go. Don’t drop dead on the premises 
or stay and make a row that may attract the 
police. If each saloon, in 1914, had harbored only 
two drunks in its back rooms, the arrests for 1914, 
instead of being 506,737, would have been 862,317 
Compare this figure with the 498,752 that, accord- 
ing to the Moderation League, were arrested for 
drunkenness in towns of more than 5,000 popula- 
tion in 1924. : 

You are told by the liquor interests, through 
the Moderation League, that between 1914 and 
1925 there was an appalling increase in the num- 
ber of drunken automobile drivers. That looks 
bad. What are the facts? The fact is that there 
was an enormous increase in the number of 
drunkards who drive, due to the circumstance 
that there was an increase of more than 800 per 
cent in the number of automobiles driven. In 
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1914 there were only 1,711,339 licensed automo- 
biles in the United States. At the end of 1924 
there were 17,591,981. These extra fifteen million 
drivers naturally included many who drink. They 
add to the dangers of driving, but their existence 
does not mean that automobile drivers are taking 
to drink. It means only that drinkers, among 
others, are taking to automobiles. And the liquor 
interests furnish them the drink. 


The Quantity Decreases 


Considering the nature of the poison that is 
drunk as liquor today, with its high percentage of 
fatalities and arrests, is it not plain that drinking 
has dwindled relatively to small proportions? 
Otherwise, would there not have been more 
arrests? According to the Moderation League’s 
own figures there were fewer arrests in 1924 than 
there were in 1914. How many arrests would there 
have been in 1914 if those who drank then had 
consumed the kind of poison that is on sale today? 
Some of the liquor that is now on sale was made 
by moonshiners who use poison ivy and lye in 
preparing it, thus shortening the process, reduc- 
ing the likelihood of arrest, and enabling them to 
get the boozer’s money more quickly. Of the 
liquor seized by the federal authorities, not more 
than one sample in one hundred is without poison. 
It is so bad that deaths from alcoholism in 1925 in 
the city of New York reached the highest figure in 
the city’s history. There were 87 such deaths in 
1918, and 546 in 1925. During this period arrests 
for drunkenness doubled, but fatalities increased 
more than 500 per cent. Arrests doubled because 
the liquor interests did not dare so flagrantly to 
defy the prohibition law in war-time, and fatalities 
were fewer because those who drank in 1918 were 
still drinking whisky instead of formaldehyde, 
poison ivy, lye and only the moonshiners know 
what else. And in this connection, remember that 
the moonshiners are now making most of what is 
sold as whisky. The foreign supply, both from 
across the sea and across the border, has dwindled 
to a trickle. We are now making our own poison. 


If we are drinking as much as we did before 
prohibition, who is making it? Before prohibition, 
507 distilleries annually produced 268,000,000 
gallons of distilled spirits, of which 130,000,000 
gallons were made into whisky. Since January 1, 
1922, no distillery has operated legally. Do you 
believe moonshiners and homebrewers have 
duplicated this output? 


Before prohibition 13800 breweries annually 
made two billion gallons of beer. Now 400 cereal 
beverage manufacturers are making 160,000,000 
gallons of near-beer. Suppose all of this near- 
beer is, in reality, real beer. Who is supplying 
the other 1,840,000,000 gallons of beer that 
Americans used to drink? 


Prohibition put out of business 177,790 saloons, 
all of which were required to dispense the liquor 
that Americans drank. Where are the corres- 
ponding number of blind-pigs? Do you believe a 
few places, hidden behind closed doors and pass- 
words and constantly in fear of the police, sell as 
much booze as did the saloons you used to see? 


If prohibition is a failure, why is our national 
death-rate almost at its lowest point? Is poisoned 
liquor beneficial to all of those who drink it except 
those who go mad and get into the hands of the 
police and those who succumb to alcoholism and 
get into the hands of the coroner? 

If we are drinking as much as we did before 
prohibition, why have practically all the ‘drink 
cure” establishments that flourished before pro- 
hibition gone out of business? Why did the 
Washingtonian Home of Chicago, when lack of 
custom made it lose $1,000 a month, quit business, 
and why did its president, Judge J. Kent Greene, 
in closing it, say that “in another generation in- 
temperance will be entirely wiped out?” 

And, finally, if prohibition is a failure, why are 
the liquor interests so exercised about it? Didn’t 
they, from the beginning, want it to fail? If the 
failure is complete, as they say, what more do they 
want? Why do they want the law changed? 


Gravestones 
(Continued from page 984) 

His workmen, but carries on His work.” Yes, we 
preachers, bishops, trustees, presidents of societies, 
wonder how the ship will sail when we are no 
longer members of the crew. But here sleep 
illustrious men and women who one time walked 
the decks of the good ship Zion. Now they “lend 
a hand to hoist the sail’? no more, but the ship 
goes on none the less. 


Life-Work the Best Monument 
But I must close this survey of ‘‘sermons in 
stone” and leave unwritten many memories of the 
legacies of other epitaphs and inscriptions. Suffi- 
cient it must be to call attention to an inscription 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral which speaks volumes, an 
inscription that words good in any funeral eulogy. 


Sir Christopher Wren was the man in whose 
fertile brain was born the design, so massive and 
so minute, of that great temple. In his temple 
they now have monuments to many of the Em- 
pire’s greatest, but never a one to him. You 
wonder why, until at last you reach the dimly- 
lighted crypt and then you are informed by a 
slab in the floor by the corner that Wren lies be- 
neath. Then reading the tablet on the wall you 
are further informed in Latin, “Lector, si monu- 
mentum requiris circumspice”’ (Reader, if you 
inquire for, or would see, his monument look 
around you). Surely! The whole great fabric 
monumentalizes him! And for every one, our most 
important monument is what we actually perform 
in this life. 

Thus these dead of the olden time still speak to 
us from some pungent saying, some symbol 
carved on the stone. But in our modern day it is 
easier to tell by walking around a graveyard that 
a man belonged to a fraternal organization than 
that he belonged to some Christian church. One 
sometimes feels as though Protestantism has 
forgotten how to bury people, and the entire age 
has lost the art, with the exception of Sir Conan 
Doyle and the Spiritualists, of how to make the 
dead speak to the living. 
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“SERVICE 


Herein are embodied the gems of hymnody. 745 numbers of the most stirring hymns ever 
incorporated in one volume. 645 old numbers and 100 new ones brought together in an entirely 
new arrangement. “Service Hymnal” is the outstanding hymnal of today. Here is a well-balanced 
book appropriate for all departments of church work. 


745 Hymns 
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afford the best at this price. Careful Churches and Sunday Schools buy ‘Service Hymnal.” 


Sunday School Secretary, Trenton, N. J., says: “Tried 
out ‘Service Hymnal’ with other books—unanimous opinion 
of the committee was that book was superior to any other. 


Minister at Spokane, Washington, says: “I received the 
sample book of “Service Hymnal” and the music committee 
of the church after examining several books decided 
unanimously on “Service Hymnal.” 


Minister at Brooklyn, New York, states: ‘‘We have had 
“Service Hymnal’’ in use for a month and they give 
eminent satisfaction. I wish also to thank you for the 
leather bound pulpit copy bearing my name.” 


Minister at Nashville, Tennessee, says: “I am especially 
pleased with the emphatically and evangelical character 
and to some old hymns which will be new to this genera- 
tion as well as the real new ones. It is well adapted in 
use for both the church and the Sunday School.” 


Minister at Marshall,Texas, says he likes “Service Hymnal” 
better than any other book he has ever seen and is ordering 
a supply for his choir. 


Minister at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, states: ‘That the ship- 
ment of ‘Service Hymnal’ arrived O. K. Our large 
choir last evening was superb and we are delighted with 
this great book.” 


Minister at Amesworth, Nebraska, has fallen in love with 
the book as it “‘has wide selection of songs with true Gospel 
note and likes the binding and appearance. 
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Minister at Tampa, Florida, says: ‘For once we have 

secured a book with hymns that people love to sing and 
_ which can be used either in a Revival or Prayer Meeting 
or in the regular morning service and is always a book 
supplying the need.” 


Minister at Trinidad, Colorado, says: ‘‘ ‘Service Hymnal’ 
impresses me as being a real contribution to publications 
of its kind now in use. Everything from the mere me- 
chanics of it all through seems to me exceptionally fine. 
It has a wonderful selection of hymns and they are put in 
splendid setting and are printed fine.’ 


Minister at Jacksonville, Florida, in ordering 100 “Service 
Hymnal” states ‘‘Have been in the ministry for a number 
of years now and have been in different parts of the country, 
but in all of it I have never looked through a finer collection 
of Church music and Church hymns than what is to be 
found in ‘Service Hymnal.’ ”’ 
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REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


The Annual (1923-1924) of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, ed. by Benjamin W. Bacon, 
D.D. 120 pp. Illus. Yale Univ. Press. This annual 
shows what important work these schools are doing in 
throwing new light upon the Bible and early Christian 
history. In this volume we get accounts of the Great 
Antioch Chalice, which in the editor’s judgment “‘sur- 
passes in artistic beauty and historical importance 
every known specimen of early Christian art;”’ of 
Cuneiform Parallels to Solomon’s Provisioning System; 
and of Bahurim, which is associated with events in the 
life of David. 

According to Saint John, by Lord Charnwood. 
817 pp. Little, Brown & Co. $8.50. Lord Charn- 
wood who has written notable biographies of Lincoln 
and Roosevelt here applies his great gifts as a literary 
critie and historian to the question of the authorship of 
John’s Gospel and its religious values. This involves, 
as all N. T. students know, hotly disputed questions. 
His conclusion is that both the Epistles and the Gospel 
emanated from the Apostle John, and that the Gospel 
actually discloses, as well as correctly interprets, the 
mind of Christ. This conclusion shows the swing of 
the pendulum to the conservative position. Lord 
Charnwood discusses the Jewish Background of 
Christianity, showing Christianity as a development 


and fulfillment of Judaism’s loftiest ideals and hopes; . 


the moral and intellectual tone of the Gentile environ- 
ment of the first Christians; and the extent of Pagan 
influences on Christian doctrine. As to. the last named, 
he points out, conclusively as we think, that Pagan 
religious beliefs affected N.T. writers little or not at all, 
because such beliefs were seen to be radically incom- 
patible, for the most part, with Christianity. This is 
an able, candid, and spiritually, as well as intellectually, 
illuminating essay. 

The Speaker’s Bible. Ephesians. Ed. by James 
Hastings, D.D. 480 pp. W. P. Blessing Co. $4.00. 
This series is of direct and immediate help in the 
preparation of sermons. The brief introduction to 
this volume treats of the author and contents of the 
letter to the Ephesians. This is followed by outlines 
on the important texts of the Epistle. These have 
been gathered from a wide variety of sources, and in- 
clude also much original matter. For giving the essen- 
tial meaning and practical value of the texts treated, 
for fresh and pertinent illustration, and for stimulus to 
independent and even creative thinking, this volume 
is unequalled, so far as we know. 

The First Age of Christianity, by Ernest F. Scott, 
D.D. 242 pp. Macmillan. $1.50. The author is a 
specialist in the field of N. T. study. He here gives a 
resume of the main conclusions reached by modern 
scholarship, in N. T. history, literature and theology. 
This meets a real need; it preserves one’s sense of rela- 
tionship in surveying the first age of Christianity. The 
topics treated are: The Historical Background, The 
Gospel Record, The Life of Jesus, The Teaching of 
Jesus, The Primitive ‘Church, and the sev clopiiuity of 
N..T, Thought, 


The Great Partnership, Man and God, by Rev. 
John A. MacCallum, D.D. 320 pp. Doran. $2.00. 
This is an inspiring book, with a great theme, that of 
the partnership of God and man. The author shows 


how man completes his life through fellowship with . 


God and how God expresses himself through those 
who share his life. ‘‘In love, beauty, joy, faith, wisdom 
and goodness, he presses into our lives, and, as we 
reveal these qualities in character, we prove our kin- 
ship to him and our capacity to act as his agents.” 
The main sections of the book are: The Ground of 
Relationship, God in Action, God in Attribute, God 
in Essence. 


The Guest of God, by Prof. George Jackson, D.D. 
175 pp. In the Form of a Servant, by Rev. Frank 
H. Ballard, M.A. 204 pp. The Key to the Kingdom, 
by Rey. James Reid, M.A. 217 pp. Our Father, by 
Anthony C. Deane, M.A. 159 pp. Doran. Each, 
$1.25. These volumes are in the series of “Little 
Books on the Christian Life.’”” They are marked by 
freshness of thought, keenness of insight, and practical 
application to life. The first consists of Communion 
addresses, and is finely devotional. The second shows 
the many-sidedness of the Master’s life, and seeks to 
deliver Christians from narrow interpretations of 
Christian living. The third gives a brief but most 
suggestive exposition of the Beatitutdes. The fourth 
unfolds the social and personal meaning and applica- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer in a clear, convincing, and 
gripping way. 

The Golden Parable, by David James Burrell, 
D.D. 159 pp. Revell. $1.25. Twelve homilies on the 
various characters and incidents of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. Dr. Burrell, who is a master of the 
art of evangelical preaching, unfolds here, in a direct, 
simple and moving way, the inner meaning of this 
wonderful parable. 

Five Laws That Govern Prayer, by S. D. Gordon. 
95 pp. Revell. $1.00. All who enjoy the author’s 
“Quiet. Talks’’ will get real help from this brief discus- 
sion of the laws of prayer. The Open Gate to Prayer, 
by Mabel N. Thurston. 60 pp. Revell. 60 cents. A 
fresh, intelligent, Scriptural, and most helpful treat- 
ment of prayer; it not only teaches the art, but it im- 
pels to the practice, of prayer. Prayers of the Social 
Awakening, by Walter Rauschenbusch. 154 pp. The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.00. A classic collection of prayers 
of the social awakening, in which the social implications 
and values of prayer find fine expression. It includes 
prayers for social groups, for various classes of workers; 
prayers of wrath against war, alcoholism, the servants 


of mammon, and impurity; and prayers for the progress 
of humanity. 


Christ in Man-Making, by Prof. H. H. Horne. 
101 pp. Abingdon. 50 cents. A thoughtful and 
thought-provoking discussion of Christ in Heredity, 
Christ in Environment, and Christ in the Individual 
Will. This little book is scientific as well as Sans 
Christian in its unfolding of its subjects. 
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S. Parkes Cadman — The Ranking American Pulpit Publicist 


IMAGINATION AND RELIGION 
A new book by Cadman of the Radio 


Dr. Cadman has a surprise in store. for those who are accustomed to identify imagination 
with “‘the flowery’’ and entertain a low opinion of it generally. 


The House of God 
By Ernest H. Short 


Royal Octavo, 110 Illustrations 


Mr. Shortls @ historian of the first rank. So his history 
of ‘The House of God’ becomes in asense a history of 
the human race, since in such miracles of human effort 
astie Parthenon, or a great Gothic Cathedral, we may 
trace the beliefs, the Ideals and the dreams of the build- 
ing races. Price $7.50 


Personality and Reality 
By J. E. Turner 


A Proof of the Real Existence of a Supreme Self. 


Turner s a practiced writer. His book is not a difficult 
nor a lengthy book to read. Allschools of religion will at 
once perceive how very smallis the step from the Supreme 
Self of this author to the transcendent, creative, personal 
God of orthodox Christianity. Price $1.50 


The Worship of Nature 
By Sir James George Frazer 


Author of “The Golden Bough,” etc. 


A thoroughgoing discussion of the deep-seated early 
human tendency to personify and worship the Sky, the 
Earth, and the Sun as deities or spirits, capable of infiu- 
encing human life for good and evil. Seven hundred pages. 

Price $4.00 


The Christian Conviction 
By Cleland Boyd McAfee (McCormick) 


An attempted explanation of the Christian falth to a 
native, say of Asia or Africa, who had never heard of it 
before, which has had the benefit of friendly criticism by 
such natives in over fifty oral try-outs. 

Price $2.00 


The Self and Its World 
By George A. Wilson (Syracuse) 


Subjecting the description of our world given to us by 
science to no discount, ‘‘*The Self and Its World’”’ takes 
up the story where the sclences leave off and outlines the 
intellectual foundations of a still more wonderful world of 
the spirit. Probable price $2.60 


Progressive Christianity 
By William A. Vrooman 


A Study of the Old Faith and the New Reformation. 


Presents a graphic summary of Romanist, Fundamen- 
talist, Modernist, and Unitarian views largely in the 
language oftheir own respective spokesmen. Its method 
is expository and historical rather than controversial, but 
the author makes n0 effort to conceal the fact that heisa 
liberal of the liberals. Price $2.50 


Five Minutes Daily with Luther 
By John T. Mueller (Concordia) 


Luther’s singular penetration into Bible truth together 
with his correspondingly great powers of exposition are 
exhibited in these daily lessons. 

This volume will also boxe #8 a serene ro which 

much needed, on Luther’s principal teachings. 
Rhee Probable price $2.50 


Price $1.50 


Fundamental Christianity 


By Francis L. Patton 


President of Princeton, 1888-1902. 
President of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 1902-1912. 


For the first time this American twentieth -century 
John Knox has been persuaded to set down in a book 
the ripened results of his long experience in teaching 
dogmatic Theology, Ethics and the philosophical side of 
Apologetics. Regardless of their party affillations, all 
ministers should buy this book at once. Price $2.25 


The Holy Spirit in the Gospels 
By J. Ritchie Smith (Princeton) 


A comprehensive study of all that the scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments have to say of the Holy Spirit. 
Price $2.50 


Finding the Trail of Life 
By Rufus M. Jones 


Authot of “‘The Inner Life,” etc. 


A anes and simple autobiographical account of the way 
in which a very active and lively boy Was trained to prac- 
tice and to enjoy an inward and mystical religion. It is 
full of incidents and experiences so that boys and girls will 
enjoy it as much as those who are mature. Price $1.75 


The First Age of Christianity 


By Ernest F. Scott (Union) 


Author of “The Ethical Teaching of 
Jesus,’’ etc. 
In this volume the foremost American New Testament 


' scholar recapitulates, summarizes and correlates into the 


one composite view, the latest contributions of all the 
different departments of New Testament study to_his 
overwhelmingly important theme. Price $1.50 


An Outline of the History 
of Christian Literature 


By George L. Hurst 
The First Time It Has Been Done 


The names of the greater writers are recorded; their 
place in the history of the Christian movement is indi- 
cated; thelr more important writings are named, dated, 
and characterized; and many brief extracts cited to en- 
able the reader to taste thelr quality for himself. Over 
500 pages. Price $4.00 


Jesus of Nazareth 
By Joseph Klausner 


“A monumental book in which Klausner 
back to Judaism. Ranks with Renan an 
Papini.’—The American Jewish World. 


The Modern Use of the Bible 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“Brother ministers and laymen, it is a good book! Read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest it.’-— Dean Charles R. 
Brown. Price $1.60 


ives Jesus 
surpasses 
Price $4.50 


At your book store or from 


60 Fifth Avenue 


Atlanta Boston 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 
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New York, N. Y. 


Dallas San Francisco 


' theme underlies its entire discussion. 


Outlooks on God, by Wilbert C. Blakeman. 
155 pp. Abingdon. $1.00. This book of devotion has 
fifty-three brief meditations on vital aspects of the 
soul’s relationship to God. It is itself ‘‘a house of many 
windows” through which we catch glimpses of God, 
and find “‘the richer truth that God lives for man.” 


The Faith of a Worker, by L. P. Jacks, LL.D. 
122 pp. Doran. $1.25. This book might very aptly 
have been called ‘“‘The Challenge of Death,” for this 
It strikes a 
modern note, as it stresses the tension of modern life, 
with its anxieties over tomorrow’s problems, questions 
of work and bread and inner peace, and its challenge 
of death which seems to show the futility of it all. 
In the face of all these, the book discloses a faith which 
gives meaning, power and direction to life, ‘‘whose 
scope and majesty are more than a match for death.” 
A little book of high thinking and clear vision. 

A Faggot of Torches, by F. W. Boreham. 268 pp. 
Abingdon. $1.75. Twenty-two texts that have made 
history. They are developed by the inimitable and 
penetrative genius of Boreham in “thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” The inexhuastible 
freshness of Boreham is a constant wonder; his thoughts 
rise like a fountain from some hidden source of beauty 
and life-giving power, to refresh and bless his fellow- 
men. His reading is wide and centers in personalities 
and not abstractions; his interest is in life, ‘‘in the 
hopes that make us men:”’ perhaps that, together with 
the charm of his style, is the secret of his never-failing 
attraction and power. Read Boreham; if you take this 
bit of advice, you will always be grateful for it. 

Clover, Brier and Tansy, by Rev. O. C.S. Wallace, 
D.D. 218 pp. Doran. $1.75. The sweet, the thorny 
and the bitter are characteristic of life, Dr. Wallace 
has found them in his long experience, just as he found 
clover, brier and tansy in the pasture of his father’s 
farm in Nova Scotia. Few can interpret and illustrate 
such a parable of life as well as he. He sketches actual 
persons whom he has met to illustrate the “‘briers;”’ 
with what fine understanding and charity and apprecia- 
tion and hope he does it! The third part of the book 
—the “tansy’’—is bitter-sweet and wholesome for the 
soul. 

On the Mark! by Wade C. Smith. 159 pp. Revell. 
$1.25. If you have to prepare talks to High school 
boys or young men just out of their twenties, read this 
“peppy” book with its fifty talks, each of which has a 
“punch.” Itis just the sort of straightforward practical 
talks on morals and religion that impress young 
fellows. 

Four-Wheel Brakes, by Roy L. Smith, D.D. 
185 pp. Revell. $1.25. Twenty-one talks, couched 
in the language of the man in the street, based upon 
common-sense views of life, close to ordinary experience, 
and cleverly related to sound principles of conduct and 
character. If you have to address Rotary and similar 
clubs, you will find plenty of ‘suggestive and helpful 
themes in this book. 

Religious Experience and Scientific Method, by 
Henry Nelson Wieman, Dept. of Philosophy, Occidental 
College. 887 pp. Macmillan. $2.25. The theme of 
this treatise is that ‘‘religious experience is experience 
of an object, however undefined, which is truly ex- 
ternal to the individual as is any tree or stone he may 
experience. It signifies something which extends 
beyond that space—time occupied by the individual 
undergoing the experience.”’ This brings Dr. Wieman 
at once to the claim that religious experience rests 
upon an awareness of God which is just as valid as the 
awareness of the universe which is arrived at through 
the use of scientific method. The whole discussion is 
on a high level. In part one he shows how the scientific 
method serves religion; in part two, how necessary and 


valuable religion is to science; and in part three, the 
nature and function of religion. 

_. Landmarks in the¢ Struggle Between Science 
and Religion, by Prof. J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc. 288 pp.\| 
Doran. $2.00. An illuminating historical survey of the} 
conflicts between science and religion, from the dawn of| | 
religion and magic on down through ancient cos-) 
mogonies, the contributions of Greece and Rome, the: 
Biblical accounts of the creation of the universe and 
man, the Church and science, and onward to the 
rise of modern science, with its evolutionary theories 
of human origins, the nature of the soul, and the idea’ 
of progress. In the closing chapter i is presented Jesus’ | 
view of the universe. The author is a Christian teacher? 
of outstanding influence in his native land (Scotland) { 
who has an international reputation as a scientist. In} 
regard to the destiny of the soul, he is inclined to) 
believe in conditional immortality, maintaining that 
Paul implied it when he spoke of ‘‘those that are being’ 
saved” and those “that are perishing.’’ He holds that; 
Jesus revealed the spiritual laws and forces of the} 
universe and is thus becoming to mankind more and} 
more ‘‘the Lord of Life.”’ 

Evolution for John Doe, by Henshaw Ward. 354. 
pp. Bobbs-Merrill. $8.50. There is much hot dis-: 
cussion about evolution, but as a matter of fact a, 
great many of those who discuss it know little or | 
nothing of what it means. Mr. Ward here renders. 
both sides to the controversy, a great service by put-} 
ting the matter within the understanding of persons) 
of ordinary intelligence, and in an interesting as well | 
as authoritative way. In Part one, he tells just what | 
the evolutionary hypotheseis is; in Part two, he gives | 
the evidences upon which the theory is based; and in 
Part three, he tells of the widely various and controver- | 
sial modern views of evolution. If you want to talk | 
intelligently about evolution, either for or against, read | 
this fascinating book. 

Empty Churches, by Charles Josiah Galpin. 150 
pp. Century. $1.00. The author is in charge of the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Rural pastors in particular ought 
to read this book. It discloses a startling situation 
among our country churches, which ought to be | 
mended by being ended. Three million dollars is being | 
spent each year, he tells us, to keep competing churches 
alive, and four million farm children are without 
religious education. His remedy is the merging of 
churches into one community church per thousand of | 
population. 

Steeples Among the Hills, by Arthur Wentworth | 
Hewitt. 260 pp. Abingdon. $1.75. Here is another | 
book that all rural pastors and all lovers of the village © 
and the open country should read for its fine and justi- © 
fied enthusiasm for the country parish, its privileges, — 
its opportunities, and its rich rewards. The author 
has spent eighteen years in a Methodist pastorate in 
Vermont. What understanding we have here of folks, 
of real preaching, of church problems, of the kind of 
church and ministry the village needs! and what delight- 
ful bits of humor, of characterization, of sympathetic 
insight into human hearts! 

Education as World-Building, by Thomas 
Davidson. 59 pp. Harvard University Press. $1.50. 
In the introduction, Dr. Moore tells us that Davidson, 
who died in 1900, was one of the twelve most learned 
men in the world. His philosophy of education involves 
the development of a harmonious, rational, moral 
world. He discusses the being to be educated, the 
nature of, and the result aimed at, in education. 

The Measure of a Youth, by Rollin H. Ayres. 
155 pp. Abingdon. 75 cents. The author has had 
large experience in addressing high school and college 
youth—the groups that are being swept into youth 


(Continued on page 1022) 
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OUR LORD’S EARTHLY LIFE 


by Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, M.A., D. D. 


By the author of “The Days of His Flesh.” 
Characterized by a marked humanist strain. 
Makes its appeal to both the heart and the 
mind. $3.00 


THE UNKNOWN BIBLE 


by Prof. 
CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, Ph.D. 


Gives the little known facts about the Bible; 
tells how it grew; who selected the books; the 
difference between the Protestant and Catholic 
versions. $2.00 


THE MYSTICS OF THE 


CHURCH 


by EVELYN UNDERHILL 


A fascinating biographical and historical study. 
Traces mysticism from St. Paul to the present 
time. $2.00 


DIVINE VOCATION IN 
HUMAN LIFE 


by Prof. S 
JAMES ALEX. ROBERTSON, M.A., D.D. 


This book will give new meaning to life for 
those who feel that they are but cogs in a 
heattless machine. $2. 


ST. PAUL’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


by Rev. GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 


A study in the Christ whom Paul knew. It 
is impossible to separate the mind of the 
apostle from his experience in Christ. $2.00 


AS AT THE FIRST 
by Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D, 


OUR FATHER 
by Rev. CANON ANTHONY C. DEANE 


THE KEY TO THE KINGDOM 
by Rev. JAMES REID, M.A. 


GEORGE H. DORAN - 
244 MADISON AVENUE 
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This Year’s Great Books 


¢ LANDMARKS IN THE 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


by Prof. 

- Y. SIMPSON. M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

t gives the historic background of an age- 
long controversy. A calm, tolerant, timely 
study. $2.0 


THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE 


by Rev. 

JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D.D., LL.D. 

A new volume of sermons—the first in years 
—by the distinguished international preacher. 
The mystical charm of great preaching, tem- 
pered with mature judgment. $2.0 


~ THE GREAT PARTNERSHIP 


by Rev. 

OHN ARCHIBALD MacCALLUM, D.D. 
his book brings God, the senior partner, 

very near the hearts of men. The romance 

of theology. $2.00 


THE TWELVE MINOR 


PROPHETS 


by Rev. Prof. GEORGE L. 

ROBINSON, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 

The author presents ’ the dramatic elements in 
the. lives of these men and points out thelr 
social significance. $2. 


FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH 


Vol. II. (Christological) 

by Rev. W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. 

An able defense of the historic faith. Dis- 
cusses the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, the 
Atonement and other vital doctzines. $1.75 


Little Books on the Christian Life 


y THE CHRISTIAN OPTIMIST 
by Rev. JAMES COLVILLE, M.A. 


THE GUESTS OF GOD 
by Rev. Prof. GEORGE JACKSON, D.D. 


IN THE FORM OF A SERVANT 
by Rev. FRANK H. BALLARD, M.A. 


Uniform Binding, £1.25 each 
at all Religious Booksellers 


Publishers 
NEW YORK 


A good word for the written sermon is about as 
rare as swallows in November. But it has its 
advantages, as the following story bears witness. 
Dr. James Black went to preach in a country 
church in Scotland. ‘‘Hae ye your sermon 
written?’ asked the beadle. On Dr. Black reply- 
ing that it was even so, the beadle exclaimed, 
“I’m rale gled, because when thae folks come wi’ 
paper, ye ken they’ll stop when that stops; but 
when thae hae nae paper ava, the Almichty Him- 
self disna ken when they’re likely to feenish.” 


Tis the good reader that makes the good book. 
—Emerson. 

The book of books; the storehouse and magazine 
of life and comfort—the Holy Scriptures.— 
Herbert. 

Books—lighthouse erected in the great sea of 
time.— Whipple. 

Books are a guide in youth, and an entertain- 
ment for age.—Collter. 

The greatest pleasure in life is that of reading 
while we are young.— Hazlitt. 
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movements. more clamorous for rights than eager to 
assume responsibilities; and yet in such groups lie rich 
promise for both church and state. Mr. Ayres is a 
sound interpreter of youth ot itself, of its visions and 
dreams and hopes of a better day for the world. These 
addresses will help youth to clean and high living, and 
to worthy achievement. 

Youth’s Adventure, by Allan A. Hunter. 153 pp- 
Appleton. $1.25. Here is a voice, thoughtful, intelli- 
gent, progressive, from the Youth Movement itself; 


’ it pleads for the abolition of war; for social justice, 


rational eugenics, race reconciliation, a progressive 
mind, and the spiritual emphasis in life. 


Youth Looks at the Church, Addresses, Questions, 
Discussions and Findings, National Interdenomina- 
tional Student Conference, Evanston, Ill. Introduc- 
tion by Stanley High. 220 pp. Abingdon. $1.00. 
The theme of this convention was the Church. There 
was much outspoken and severe criticism of the church, 
of her failure to secure social justice, racial good-will 
and a Christian civilization; and also of her faulty 
foreign mission program. Some of this criticism was 
deserved, some of it was unintelligent, and some of it 
was unfair; but these eager youth love the church and 
seek to make her ministries express more fully the 
spirit of Jesus; so let them talk! It will exasperate, 
but it will waken up those ‘‘at ease in Zion.” 


Ruth Talks it Over, by Junius Vincent. 130 pp. 
Macmillan. $1.50. This book embodies frank dis- 
cussions between a teacher and women undergraduates 
of the “‘new freedom,’’ as exercised and justified by 
these young women in abandoning certain well-tried 
social conventions, in smoking, drinking, flirting, and 
the giving play to emotions usually repressed. There 
is much plain speaking on both sides; and concrete 
examples of the new era college women are discussed. 
The attitude of worth-while men to this ‘‘new free- 
dom”’ of young women is shown to be hostile. A good 
book to put into the hands of college women. 

‘Right Living, by Maurice J. Neuberg. 222 pp. 
University of Chicago Press. $1.25. Twenty-six 
lessons dealing with life-situations which boys and 
girls in the early adolescent years are bound to face. 
Each one deals with a problem in manners or morals. 
Blank spaces are provided, with each lesson, for the 
pupil’s answers to questions in the text. There are 


' references to the Bible and to general literature; and 


games and other activities for motivating the studies 
are suggested. A course of lessons which will bring 
good results in character building. 

Our Children, by Catherine Booth-Clibborn. 
148 pp. Doran. $1.00. This book on child culture 
is by the eldest daughter of the late General Booth. 
She brought up her own children well—all are in 
places of Christian service. She has guided many 
mothers in rearing their children for Christ. What she 
has written here, therefore, has the weight of successful 
experience behind it. 

Mother and Son, by Robert Norwood. 72 pp. 
Twenty-one poems, portraying mother-love, the 
developing life of the boy, and the maturing of the 
man’s faith and purpose. ‘’The Mother of Cain” 
strikes a poignant note of grief, as well as sings of 
deathless love. ‘The Mother of Christ” is full of rich 
beauty. The joy of a boy in the sights and sounds of 
nature is well depicted. 

Native Churches in Foreign Fields, by Henry 
Hosie Rowland. 199 pp. The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. $1.50. The author has served for ten years as a 
missionary in North China. He is therefore qualified 
to speak with some authority on the question he dis- 
cusses in this book—a question that is disturbing mis- 
sionary boards, the home church, and the missionaries 
on the field. Mr. Rowland presents a strong case for 


the development of an indigenous church on every, 


foreign field. 


Out of Their Own Mouths, by Oscar Macmillan 


Buck. 136 pp. Abingdon. 75 cents. Nine great 
religions—Shintoism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Tao- 
ism, Hinduism, Mohamedanism, African Paganism, 
Judaism and Christianity—are here each represented 
as presenting its best points through one of its own 
adherents. It is fairly and sympathetically done; 
and after it is done, it is seen that non-Christian and 
Christian are not the same, and that Jesus Christ is 
the Supreme Light, lighting every man coming into 
the world. A good method of teaching comparative 
religion to young people. 

Race or Nation, by Gino Speranza. 267 pp. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00. A well-informed, passionate 
and patriotic plea to the New Stock in our American 
population to end its divided racial and national 
loyalties, and to make a deeply earnest, honest and 
ceaseless effort at complete American conformity. Mr. 
Speranza maintains that the type of American civiliza- 
tion developed before the days. of racially-alien immi- 
gration is the best type, and the type our newer racial 
stocks should become assimilated to. He holds that 
mass-alienage in our political, social and spiritual life 
is a deadly menace. He believes a common language, 
taught every child in a common public school, necessary 
to the unity and progress of our national culture and 
life. This is a book dealing with vital questions in our 
American life. 

The Recent Foreign Policy of the United States, 
by George H. Blakeslee, Prof. of International Rela- 
tions, Clark University. 368 pp. Abingdon. $2.00. 
The author is well qualified by his academic studies 
and teaching, and by service as member of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry at the Paris Peace Conference, 
and as technical adviser to the American delegation to 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armament and 
Pacific and Far Eastern Questions, as well as otherwise, 
to treat of this subject. He here discusses the American 
Peace Policy Toward Europe, The Monroe Doctrine, 
Pan-Americanism, Co-operation in the Far East, 
Japanese Immigration, Co-operation in the Future 
and our Regional and World Policies. These are 
questions upon which every American should have 
intelligent and sound opinions; he will get the basis for 
such informed opinions in this competent and balanced 
resume and interpretation of our recent foreign policy. 

The Harvard University Hymn Book, by Edward 
Caldwell Moore. 850 pp. Harvard University Press. 
Rarely is a more attractive and substantial hymn 
book placed upon the market. 295 well selected 
hymns, drawing largely from the old favorites and 
adding thereto from the newer hymns of enduring 
character. Selections have been made and grouped 
under the headings, Times and Seasons, God and 
Jesus Christ, The Inner Life and Christian Experience. 
From hymn number one, ‘““Awake My Soul and With 
the Sun,” set to Creation, clear through to hymn 295, 
“Hark, hark, my soul, Angelic songs are swelling,” 
set to the beautiful Ffigysbren, that old Welsh Hymn 
melody, little remains to be asked for in’a strong and 
worthy hymn collection. A biographical index with 
notes on authors, translators, composers and source of 
music follows. This is then followed by fifty pages of 
responsive readings. The book is attractively bound. 
Tt will appeal to those appreciating the real and abiding 
in church hymnody.—R. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue reports taxes 
paid last year on one hundred million tickets of 
admission to places of amusements in the city 
of New York. Is this a power to be ignored? 

—Channing Pollock. 
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A Complete Encylopedia of Pulpit Literature— 
One of the Most Practical and Every Day Usable Sets of Ministerial 
Helps Ever Published. There is No Greater Figure in the 
Religious World Today Than the Editor and his Name 

is a Guarantee of its Quality and Value 


A New Edition 


This handsome new edition is carefully print- 
ed and substantially bound in heavy brown 
cloth, published at $18.00 per set. 

Our price NOW, Only $9.00 cash with order; 
or $10.00 payable $2.00 with order and $2.00 
per month for four months. 
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VALUE OF THE MID-WEEK 
PRAYER-MEETING 

I am glad to testify to the value of the mid-week 
prayer-meeting, and to acknowledge my own per- 
sonal indebtedness to it. If in any church it is not 
successful as a means of instruction and inspira- 
tion, it is not the fault of the prayer-meeting, but 
of the people, perhaps, in some cases, of the 
minister. If the minister and the people will go 
in the right spirit, the meeting will be a success. 
Nothing can take its place. I do not see how any 
church can have more than a name to live if it has 
not a real prayer life centered in a real prayer- 
meeting.— Hon. H. B. F. McFarland, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

It has been my personal experience, as well as 
observation, that the mid-week prayer-meeting is 
essential to Christian life and to the building up 
of Christian character.— Henry J. Heinz, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


I. HOW TO MEET TEMPTATION 

“Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temp- 
tation: the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.’ Matt. 26:41. 

Life is full of peril. Satan is no superstititious 
myth; but an actual foe, “going about like a 
roaring lion seeking whom he may devour.” 
Cunning, powerful and treacherous, he is hating 
God and hating the good. He tempted Christ. 
He wanted to “‘sift’’ Peter. And he wants to sift 
us too. Two things he especially tries to do with 
us: to draw us back into his service, or, failing in 
that, to make us just as inefficient as possible in 


Christian work. To make us inefficient he first 


attempts to lead us into sin. Yielding to sin he 
knows makes cowards of us. Our cowardice dis- 
courages us in Christian life; and once discouraged 
we are almost no use in Christian work, for, as Mr. 
Moody used to say, ‘‘God seldom uses discouraged 
Christians.’’ But Satan’s real purpose is to de- 
stroy us. As Jael did with Sisera, so Satan would 
first put us to sleep, and then kill us. 

But how are we to meet temptation? What are 
some of the conditions of victory? 

I. The first condition is heart consecration— 
the being wholly and loyally Christ’s. 

It is not difficult for a bridegroom to be faithful 
to his bride if he has given himself wholly, loyally 
and lovingly to her. Temptation is disarmed by 
his consecration to her and her alone. So Satan 
may be very strong, but he loses his power over 
us when we are sanctified wholly to Christ. 

II. A second condition of victory we may call 
strategy. 

By strategy some armies succeed in war. 
It is one way the Christian can succeed in 
the battle with Satan. Paul gives us a hint of 


_ what this means when he says, “‘Be not overcome 


of evil, but overcome evil with good.” It is pos- 
sible to have our hearts and hands so occupied 
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with things that are ade that Satan can find no) 
place in us. | 

We once saw Dwight L. Moody at a meeting; 
pick up a goblet, and, holding it before the audi-} 
ence, ask, ‘“How can I get the air out of this glass?” 


There was no response. Reaching for a pitcher of! 
water he poured the glass full to overflowing. He} 
then explained that every particle of air had been) 
emptied from the glass. Just so can we keep Satan) 
and the world and worldly things out of our hearts... 
It is by filling them with the things of Christ and| 
the Spirit. This is wise strategy. It is disposses-} 
sion by preoccupation. It is the most sucessful | 
way of overcoming Satan and his wiles. 

III. Again, let us avoid temptations not in the? 
path of duty. 

We pray, ‘Lead us not into temptation, but: 
deliver us from evil.’”’ Let us not expose ourselves: 
to unnecessary temptation. 

We know a man who professed conversion. His: 
besetting sin had been drunkenness. But upon) 
claiming to be converted he said he would prove: 
its genuineness by going to the city, passing by alll 
the saloons and coming home sober as he went. i 
It can be no surprise to any one to know that,, 
having gone in that spirit, he came home as drunk: 
as ever. He met needless temptation, and not in) 
the way of duty. Pray the Lord to keep you from) 
presumptuous sins, and carefully avoid all temp-> 
tation not in the way of duty. 

IV. But temptations will come: what then? 

1. Watch. Keep the citadel. “Keep thy heart; 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 
Watch every avenue by which the enemy ae | 
his approach. 

2. Pray. Pray for a way of escape if God will 
vouchsafe that to you. If he cannot grant that: 
to you, pray for help and strength to resist and| 
overcome in open, face-to-face battle with the: 
powers of darkness. Offer unwavering resistance, | 
Men and evils cannot force us to yield. Luther? 
used to say: “We cannot keep the birds from) 
flying over our heads, but we can prevent them) 
from building their nests in our hair.’’ So we can-} 
not prevent temptations from whispering in our) 
ears, but we can prevent them from making nests: 
in our hearts. No one can compel us to sin; and| 
it is possible to come out of the fiercest struggle: 
with evil with clean hands and untarnished spirit: 
and a conscience void of offence toward God and} 
men. “Blessed is the man that endureth tempta-} 
tion, for when he is tried he shall receive the owe 
of life, which the Lord hath promised to all those’ 
that love him.” 


i 
i 
. 
: 


II. LOVE FOR AN UNSEEN SAVIOUR 
“Whom having not seen ye love.’ 1 Pet. 1:8. | 
The Christian life springs out of a personal faith} 

in and love for the unseen Christ. The apostle who 
wrote this sentence describes a state of mind and 
heart existing among the scattered Christians| 
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A History of the New Testament Times 


George M. Gibson, Ph.B. 
Former President, Central College, Lexington, Mo. 


In writing a HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES, Dr. George N. Gibson has done 
a distinct service to those who desire a knowledge of New Testament days and have not time 
to wade through a mass of literature to find what they need. The book is clearly and plainly 
written and can be easily grasped by any student of the Bible and is admirably suited for the 
use of those who desire training for leadership. Every Sunday School teacher should study 
this book carefully, that they may have a comprehensive knowledge of the times and circum- 
stances under which the Apostles labored to spread the Gospel. The chapters dealing with the 
Epistles, while short, are thoroughly good. Price $1.00 


The Practice of the Jesus Our Ideal 


Principles of Jesus W. P. Whaley 


These chapters are plain, straightforward and ap- 

William P. King pealing. They are excellent material for use in prayer 

In the past decade the world of thought seems to Christ Saar Lie ae 

have been almost completely torn from moorings and made to speak to us on the questions that are universal. 

anchorages which had been considered unbreakable. From theological standpoints the book is so sound that 

The reader of this book soon discerns that bad as our vie eth ceiotca object, and still Picea 
plight may seem, the essentials of thought and faith . " 

have not suffered shipwreck. In this volume, Mr. 


King has done a very important piece of work. He Popular Amusements 


has placed before us considerations which help us f 
to keep our bearings. He has shown us the way to Constructive and Destructive 
keep our grasp on the fundamentals of our religion in . 
face of the perplex statements that so sadly misdirect By Phipps and Roberts 
the untrained thinker. Price $1.50 This is a book that should be in the hands of every 
Christian worker. It will create a more substantial 
basis for increased activities in Christian leadership. 
It will awaken the conscientious thinker to a sense of 
The duty in opposing the many destructive forms of 
commercialized amusement, and provide a means of 


Sunday School Worker sane and wholesome recreation. Price $1.50 
5) 


His Life and Work The Message of Jesus 


L. F. Sensabaugh Harvie Branscomb 


The purpose of this book is to help men and women Proteseee tebe Univera, 


engaged in the work of the Sunday School to discover What was the message of Jesus while on earth? 
themselves as co-laborers with Jesus Christ and to mene Se toward the icles Soak of 
: : ag . umanity? i e stress some things more than 
interpret to them the meaning of their vast task. This others? ‘These and many other vital paints are satis- 


book offers inspiration to do more and better work in factorily and completely answered in this discussion 
your chosen field. Price $0.60 of the ministry of Jesus. Mr. Branscomb has made 
no effort at scholarly display. Conclusions and deduc- 
tions are made in such manner that there is no room 


Ho me Folks for doubt as to the unaffected sincerity of ets 
a ieee The Spiritual Life 


ee ee ae aie ps Piaerald Sale Parker 

series of m 7 A 

i : : The greatest danger that faces the Church today 
euepedlt be A dexaved -Risientive)cflort- to Hlusicenhe is that it will become formal and mechanical in its 
and analyzing the forces and elements that enter into functioning. 
the making of perfect hap a OR Le This book is a series of studies in Christian experience, 
delves with unusual insight into the fundamentals of and answers forcefully the question asked so often by 
success and the contributing factors in the failure of young people: “What does it mean to be a Christian?” 
home life. Price $1.50 Price $.50 
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throughout Asia Minor. Although he had him- 
self seen the Saviour of whom he spoke, he affirms 
indirectly that sight of Jesus was not necessary 
either to faith or love. They had never seen him, 
and yet they loved him and rejoiced in him with a 
“joy unspeakable and full of glory.”” He undoubt- 
edly had in mind our Lord’s saying to Thomas, 
which he also heard: “Thomas, because thou hast 
seen me thou hast believed; blessed are they that 
have not seen, yet have believed.”’ These scat- 
tered Christians were in the line of that blessing 
pronounced upon them beforehand by the risen 
Lord. 

I. The nature of this love. 

1..It is, as we have said, a personal attachment 
to our unseen Lord. It is not the accepting of 
Christianity as a system. It is not enough that 
we believe the record concerning Christ. It is not 
enough that we are members of his church. The 
real question is, How do we stand related to 
Christ? Do we love him? Is he dear to us? Does 
he become Husband, Brother, Friend? We ought 
to be able to say, “‘We love him because he first 
loved us.”” We ought to be able to join with Paul, 
who exclaimed, ‘‘Who loved me and gave himself 
for me.” 

2. “But,” says some one, “‘can we love an unseen 
Christ?”’ There are some who think such love 
impossible. They say it is unreasonable to expect 
us to love a person we have never seen. But this 
is a mistake. Even among human friends such 
love exists. We know of a Brooklyn lady who has 
for years been in correspondence with a young 
Japanese girl; though separated by thousands of 
miles, and though they never saw each other, and 
never expect to see each other in this world, they 
have, through their letters, become acquainted, and 
formed a very warm attachment for each other. 
This has come about entirely by correspondence. 
No one but would be impressed by the natural, 
spontaneous and unstudied expression of this 
attachment on the part of the Japanese girl. She 
showed unmistakably that her letters came from 
her heart and that she has a sincere and deep 
affection for her unseen friend in this country. 
Here we have a beautiful example of affection 
toward an unseén friend. If we can believe in the 
existence of an earthly friend who is worthy of 
tender and grateful affection, as we certainly can, 
where is the difficulty in believing in the existence 
of our heavenly Friend, who is Christ the Lord, 
who once bore our sins in his own body on the tree, 
and loves us with an everlasting love? 

The love of the blind is a strong love, though 
all their friends are unseen. It is an added delight 
to think of our religion as a personal love for the 
unseen Saviour. 

II. What are some of the signs of this love? 

1. One of the earliest is a deed of solemn dedica- 
tion. First, somewhere in private, in the presence 
of God alone, these vows are made. It is some- 
thing personal and private, which has to do only 
with God and one’s self.. But very soon there 
follows a public dedication. The order is first to 
acknowledge God and then to avow God. Joseph 
of Arimathea was not long “‘a disciple secretly.” 
Like with him, so with us; soon a time of testing 


must come, and when the time comes we mus 
openly confess Christ as our Lord. 

2. Another sign is carefulness not to offend or 
grieve him. This same is a sign of earthly love 
We have reason to question ouy love for a frien 
if we are not watchful lest we wound him. We 
may well question our love for Christ if we care? 
lessly grieve him. 

3. A further sign is a glad and willing obedience 
to his commandments. If we love we will gladly 
obey. His commandments will not seem hard ta 
keep. 

4. Another sign is a readiness to defend hint 
against his foes. Loyalty leads us to stand up for 
a human friend when he is unkindly assailed! 
Loyalty to Christ will make us strong in defence 
of him and his honor. 

5. Still another sign is a constant desire td 
promote his cause. We may test ourselves by 
this, though there are many other ways of he | 
love. 


II. ABOUNDING IN HOPE 
“Let Israel hope in the Lord, for with the Lord 
is mercy, and with him is plenteous redemption.”” 
Psalm 130:7. 
Many people have the mistaken idea that hope 
is simply a passive possession. But instead, it is 
an active grace. Hope, like the main-spring of 
watch which sets all the wheels going, is the 
inspiring motive of life. Hope puts all our energies 
in motion. On the other hand, if we have no hope 
there is no incentive to struggle. A man was out 
on the cakes of ice in the Ohio River. So long as 
he saw efforts being made to save him, he struggled. 
bravely. But when at last his rescuers gave up i 
despair, he threw up his hands, and, with a wild 
cry, sank out of sight. When hope failed, effor 
ceased. So it is with all matters connected wit 
life. 
I. It is hope’ that leads us to Christ. , We come t 
him because “‘we hope in his mercy.” 
“T can but perish if I-go, 
I am resolved to try, : 

For if I stay away, I know 
I sHall forever die.”’ | 

The motive here is hope of acceptance. We 
“flee for refuge to the hope set before us.’”’ The 
allusion is to the cities of refuge. From any par 
of the land of Israel the one who by accident sle 
his neighbor could flee to one of these cities. I 
was his hope. Bunyan describes becoming a 
Christian in the same way. The pilgrim put his 
fingers in his ears and fled from the City of De- 
struction toward the little wicket gate of Hope. 
It is the hope of salvation that causes ace | 
to flee to Christ. 

II. It is hope that inspires us to effort. It is 
hope of a crop that inspires the farmer to sow he 


seed. It is under the Inspiration of the hope o 
victory that an army fights so bravely. The differ- 
ence between an army with hope and an army 
without hope, is the difference between victory 
and defeat. The difference between leaders in an 
army is largely a difference as to their power of 
inspiring hope. The fatal lack in all experiments 
in the way of co-operative communities is that the 
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element of hope is not found in the life there. 
Speaking of one such experiment in England, Dr. 
Johnson remarked: “It will fail. They have no 
object for hope. Their condition cannot be 
better. It is rowing without a port.’’ Where each 
person contributes his labor and is sure of support, 
the zeal and zest of life are taken away. We must 
have some hope set before us to inspire to best 
effort. It is hope that inspires the student to 
study. It is hope that inspires the business man 
to struggle and labor on even through times of 
business depression. It is well for us to be always 
abounding in hope. ‘‘Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess.”” The reason back of that is that success 
kindles a hope of still further success, and men are 
thus inspired to struggle strongly on. This is true 
of a church. Where the organization is having 
success, all are inspired to redouble their efforts. 
This is true of a minister who leads a church. If 
hope sustains him, success is sure to crown his 
efforts. Abound in hope. Let hope inspire us to 
most diligent Christian service. 

III. Hope is also a passive grace enabling us to 
bear trial. 

1. It prolongs life. How wonderfully do those 
who keep up hope struggle against disease. And 
how many triumphs of extended life have been 
won through such struggle. Men need to keep 
some goal in sight always beyond them. The man 
who attains his ambition has no object for which 
to struggle and is liable to early death. Be 
unsatisfied. Aim high. Let a hope of something 
better ever lead you on. 

2. Hope gives us the anchor of endurance. In 
the midst of hardest struggle, we hold on. It was 
the hope of planting the Gospel in Burmah that 
led Judson to bear the awful sufferings of prison 
life those many months, and afterward to labor on 
for years, though he saw little fruit of his efforts. 
Hope has stayed the hands and strengthened the 
hearts of all our missionaries who have entered 
upon new fields. Let us keep up hope. 

There is a sundial on the pier at Brighton, 
England, with this inscription: ‘’Tis always morn- 
ing somewhere in the world.” 

3. Hope lights up death. With a good hope in 
the heart, how bravely have Christians every- 
where met the king of terrors. Let us cherish the 
grace of hope. Let us live hopeful lives. Let us 
labor in hope. We who have followed Christ have 
a hope which, like an anchor to the soul, both sure 
and steadfast, enters within the veil, holding us 
steady in every time of stress. 


Iv. “SO DID NOT I” 

“So did not I, because of the fear of the Lord.” 
Neh. 5:15. 

When Nehemiah came up to Jerusalem he found 
that the former governors had oppressed the 
people. They were extremely poor. and now fam- 
ine threatened them. They could not go out to 
gather the fruits of the field. A great drought had 
prevented crops. The city was overcrowded. 
Many had mortgaged their property, and it was 
sold from them and they were unable to redeem it. 
They had even come to the point where it was 
not unknown to sell their children. Nehemiah set 


about to restore prosperity. He comments upon, 
the wicked conduct of the governors, and says, 
“So did not I, because of the fear of the Lord.” 
He might have gone on in the steps of his prede- 
cessors. He had the legal right to do so, but he 
did not, and says it was because of “‘his fear of the 
Lord.” There were things he did not do because 
he Joved God and the right. 

I. There are two sides to religion. First, let us 
thirk of the negative side—the non-compliance 
with what is wrong. “So did not I.” The thing 
which Nehemiah refused to do was a little thing, 
but he brought a great principle to bear upon it. 
Although it was a legitimate source of gain and a 
recognized custom, though all his predecessors 
had done so, and though there was nothing but 
a sentiment to stand in the way of his doing it, yet 
he could not do it because—he feared God. 

The loftiest motives may regulate the simplest 
duties. Religious principles may run through 
and interpenetrate all living. Religious scruples 
will cause us to give up many sources of gain and 
profit and pleasure. So did not I rent my property 
for a gambling den. So did not I engage in the 
swindling or profiteering scheme. ‘True religion 
keeps a man back from many things. It is a good 
sign when you see a man daring to be singular. 
“So did not I.”? So did not I, however, common 
the practice; however many there were that 
adopted it. Each man must stand on his own 
feet, and look through his own eyes, and be 
guided by his own conscience, and make his own 
choice, because each one has to answer to his God. 
Nothing is more important than for us to exercise 
personal independence of character in the way of 
the right. The Bible says that we are not to follow 
a multitude to do wrong. Many men are beacons 
rather than examples. Our inclinations and de- 
sires are liable to hurry us along to destruction 
unless we keep a strong hand on the brake. A 
good, earnest Christian will never permit himself 
to do certain things simply because everybody 
else is doing them. We must learn to be Josephs, 
and say, ‘How can I do this great wickedness and 
sin against God?” Or like Daniel who “purposed 
in his heart that he would not defile himself.’”’ Or 
like Nehemiah who said, ‘‘So did not I.’? Com- 
pliance with wrong is in itself weak and unworthy. 
Floating with the current is weakness. A cork can 
float. To drift with the wind, to be tossed about 
like thistledown, to be turned hither and thither 
like a weathercock is weak and unworthy of any 
Christian. To be pliable like wax, chameleon- 
like to take our color from our surroundings, is 
certainly not commendable. Is such as that what 
God gave us manhood and womanhood for? Is 
such as that what God gave us our wills for? 

II. The other side of our subject is that of posi- 
tive allegiance to God. Religion has its two sides— 
noncompliance with wrong and positive allegiance 
to God. ‘So did not I, because of the fear of God.” 
This fear is not terror, but the fear of love. We 
fear to displease him because we love him. The 
idea is the same as when Paul said, ‘““The love of 
Christ constraineth us.” Positive allegiance to God 
will bring about in our lives strong efforts toward 
non-compliance with wrong. 
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FOR CLERGYMEN ONLY 


The Clergymens Co-Operative Beneficial Association 
Lancaster, Penna. 
“Largest Clergymens Protective Association of its Kind in the World’”’ 


THREE CLASSES OF PROTECTION 


ORIGINAL OR CLASS ‘‘A” CERTIFICATE 
Sickness, Accident and Old Age Protection 
Cost: $12.00 per Year 


Benefits: 
$10 per week for Confining Sickness, after first week 
$10 per week for Accident Disability 
$100 for Natural Death 
$2,000 for Accidental Death; or for Accidental Loss of 

Members 
Annuity: Income of Invested Funds per year for life, 


upon reaching age 65, to those who joined prior 
to 61st birthday, maximum $150. 
CLASS “D” CERTIFICATE 
Accident Protection 
Cost: $6.00 per Year 
Benefits: 
$20 per week for Total Accident Disability 


$10 per week for Partial Disability 
$1,000 for Accidental Death. 


CLASS “‘C” CERTIFICATE 
Sickness and Accident Protection 
Cost: $12.00 per Year 
Benefits: 
$15 per week for Sickness or Accident 
$15 per week for 3 weeks of Convalescence 
$15 per week for period of Quarantine 
$250 for Accidental Death 
There is an $8.00 annual dues form of Class C Certificate, 
also—paying $10 per week benefits. 


FACTS 

The Clergymens Co-Operative Beneficial Association 
was organized in 1907; and operates under Fraternal 
Insurance Laws of the State. 

Present Membership is over 9,000. 

~ Benefits of far over ONL HALF MILLION DOLLARS 

have been paid to members 

A Surplus of over $200,000 has accumulated for the 
protection of and assurance to members. 

Endersed by Ministers everywhere. 


————————OO 


Among the Unsolicited 


: Lansford, Pa., May 14, 1925. 
Dear Brethren:—Please accept my thanks for the 
very generous seeenres of your Association to my claim 
for sick benefits. am glad to belong to such an Associa- 
tion and hope I may not have to make another claim until 
I have reached the pension age. 
Fraternally yours, 
Rev. Alexander Gilmore. 


The 


Main Office 
Paterson, 
New Jersey 


A Mural Painting of Christ 
Climbing the Mountain, exe- 
cuted by the Payne Studios 


Michigan City, Ind., May 18, 1925. 
Gentlemen:—Your letter containing check to settle 
my claim at hand. I am very grateful to you for making 
the allowance that you did. I felt that you would be fair. 
I can assure you that I appreciate your courtesy and shall 
now be able and more ready to boost your organization 
whenever I have the chance. 
Yours grately, Rev. A. P. Meyer. 


‘This Life-Like 
Oil Painting 
Can be beautifully repro- 


duced in American Opalescent 
glass for Memorial Window. 


Our studios also create 
Church Windows in Antique, 
Stained Glass. 


~bed] fee 


George Bardp Payne Studios 


Fncorporated 


Southern Office 
Travelers Bldg. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Religious Review of Reviews 


PERSONAL 

The Twenty-second Annual Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World will be 
held in Philadelphia, June 19-24. The convention 
will open with an “Inspirational Meeting, which 
will be addressed by the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, 
of Brooklyn, New York, on ‘Imagination and 
Advertising.’ 

“Dr. Cadman undoubtedly addresses the larg- 
est audiences of any one speaker in the United 
States. His talks over the radio every week are 
known over the entire American continent. He 
is a virile speaker, quick as a flash, always has a 
message and a forceful way of delivering it.’’ 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has recently celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate at 
the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
New York. The Christian Century says: The 
annual report of the church showed that the 
active membership of the church in 1925 reached 
3,000. Among the gifts noted for the year was 
one of $25 to the cathedral of St. John the Divine 
and another of $125 to the church in Shropshire, 
England, of which Dr. Cadman was pastor before 
coming to America thirty-one years ago. The 
total expenditures for 1925 were 35,997.30, one 
item of which was $12,000 for Dr. Cadman’s salary. 

* a * 


Dr. Alonzo Ray Petty, pastor of the Judson 
Memorial Baptist Church, New York City, will 
take the pulpit at Philadelphia left vacant by the 
death of Dr. Russell H. Conwell. 


* * * 


Decreasing financial support has caused the 
board of national missions of the Presbyterian 
Church to make some drastic cuts in its personnel 
division. Among the most conspicuous of these 
is the retirement of Dr. Warren H. Wilson, after 
18 years of service, from his place as director of 
town and country work, entirely due to the 
$500,000 budget reduction demanded by present 
financial stringency.—The Christian Century. 

* * * 


J. Bertram Lippincott early this year celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his work as a publisher. 
Much congratulation was accorded him at the 
annual meeting of the J. B. Lippincott Company 
at Philadelphia. The board accepted his resigna- 
tion as president and made him its chairman. The 
election of his son, Joseph Wharton Lippincott, 
to the presidency marked the succession of the 
third generation at the head of the Lippincott 
house since the first J. B. Lippincott took over the 
old business of Benjamin Johnson, founded in 1793. 

* * * 


James C. Penney, head of a series of “chain 
stores,”’ has given a half-a-million dollars to erect 
and maintain an apartment building in Florida 
for homes for aged clergymen and their wives. 
The occupants will be selected by the J. C. Penney 


Foundation from the Protestant Evangelical 
ministers of the nation. This home is built as a 
memorial to the parents of Mr. Penney. 

* * * 


We have seen the picture of a tiny automobile | 


church on wheels. It looks quite ecclesiastical, 

with three arched windows and a little steeple 

crowned with a cross which is illuminated at night. 

From the platform at the end sermons and music 

are broadcast by a lay preacher. 

radio church on wheels comes from Boston. 
ae ae 


This story of a | 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of the Madison | 


Avenue Methodist Church, New York City, was 
the college preacher at Cornell University on 
Sunday, February 28. During the current aca- 
demic year he is on the list of preachers also at 
Mount Holyoke, Columbia University, Yale and 
the University of Chicago. 

* * * 

The Lunn Trust Foundation 

Sir Henry Lunn was once a Wesleyan medical 
missionary in India. Il] health caused him to 
resign that work. He established an English 
Tourist Agency, which also controlled more than 
a score of tourist hotels—mostly in Switzerland. 
These enterprises have brought him a large 
fortune. 

After making provision for his family he has 
placed the rest of his fortune in the control of the 
Lunn Trust Foundation to be administered in 
the interest of Christian unity and international 
friendship, and allied causes. He desires to pro- 
vide for the continued publication of The Review 
of the Churches, a London quarterly devoted to 
the promoting of church union and world peace 
and similar causes. 


NEWS 
Queen Anne Organ 

St. John‘s Episcopal Church, Clyde, N. Y., 
possesses an organ which is said to be the oldest on 
the American continent. It was originally given 
to Trinity Church, New York City, by Queen 
Anne of England. The condition was attached 
that if the church ever installed a larger instru- 
ment, the organ received from England should not 
be sold, but should be given to a smaller church. 
Hence Trinity Church, New York, later sent the 


organ to Trinity Church, Utica, which in turn 


passed it on to Trinity Church, Geneva, from 
which it was finally brought to Clyde in 1846. The 
old organ has but one set of keys, but six stops, 
less than 100 pipes, and no pedal notes. Various 
museums have attempted to secure it but the 


church has retained it and says that it will con- — 


tinue to do so. 
* * * 
Methodist Millions . 
At the annual convention of workers in hos- 
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pitals, benevolent homes and deaconess homes of 
the Methodists, reports showed that the hospital 
property of the denomination has a value of more 
than $31,000,000 and an endowment of more than 
$4,500,000. The valuation of property in homes 
for children is about $6,000,000 with an endow- 
ment of $1,400,000. The property in homes for 
the aged is valued at almost $5,000,000 with an 
endowment of $2,750,000. Deaconess homes are 
valued at $2,300,000, an endowment of $500,000. 
Training schools are valued at $1,104,000 with 
very little endowment. The valuation of property 
in other institutions is $680,000. The capacity of 
hospitals is 7,532, of homes for children 2,939, of 
homes for the aged 2,208, and of other institutions 
384. Hospitals reported treatment given to more 
than 233,000 last year.—Christian Century. 
* * * 


Word comes from China of two young Chinese 
agitators who talked themselves hoarse declaiming 
against the terrible foreigners, and then went to 
the Episcopal Church General Hospital to have 
their throats fixed.—Record of Christian Work. 

* * * 


Length of Years 

You should live 18 years longerthan your grand- 
father. Now that’s no joke. It is scientific, 
statistical information, given on the authority of 
the chief statistician for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York. ‘‘You may expect,” 
Dr. L. A. Dublin says, “‘to live seven years longer 
than your father, and your child will probably live 
four or five years longer than you do.” That is, 
if you are that mythical individual, the “average 
American.” 

In plain English, the’ average length of life in 
the United States is increasing. It is now about 
58 years. 

People have more comforts now than ever 
before. They live in better houses, wear better 
clothing, eat better food, and live longer.—Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

* * * 

Rev. Henry Quickenden, news correspondent 
for The Continent from Los Angeles and vicinity, 
has been chosen by The Illustrated Daily News, 
of Los Angeles, a Vanderbilt paper, to be religious 
editor of its new department of ‘“‘Church and 
Religion.”” He began his work with The News 


ain December.—The Continent. 


Religion seems to be steadily invading the daily 


newspapers. 
* * * 


University Presented With Letter of 
Famous Hymn Writer 


A letter written 188 years ago by Dr. Isaac 
Watts, English hymn writer, to President Elisha 
Williams, of Yale College, with which he sent to 
the Yale Library volumes of the ‘‘Calvinisticall 
Writers and Moderate Men on that Side,” has 
been presented to Yale Univesity by Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker, Sterling Professor of English at 
Yale. According to Andrew Keogh, Yale Univer- 
sity Librarian, these particular volumes, John 
Howe’s Works, two volumes, London, 1724, 
William Bates’ Works, London, 1700, and Thomas 


Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, two volumes, London’ 
1731-33, were received by President Williams in 
1738, the year in which the letter was written. 
“The Yale Library,” said Mr. Keogh, “also 
possesses a copy of the London, 1737, edition of 
Jonathan Edward’s ’Faithful Narrative of the 
Surprising Work of God in the Conversion of 
Many Hundred Souls in Northampton. . . Pub- 
lished with a Large Preface by Dr. Watts and Dr. 
Guyse’.”’—Christian Observer. 

* * * 

Recently eleven young men and two young 
women students of the Baptist University of 
Rochester, New York, boldly and publicly an- 
nounced themselves atheists and ‘‘damned souls,” 
and defied the God of heaven to strike them dead. 
When no judgment fell upon them they felt it very 
necessary that the world should know of the action 
taken. The authorities of the university did not 
honor them by some discipline, as they had hoped, 
and the public press has hung its head in shame 
instead ‘of giving them the publicity which they 
coveted. The New York Times said, “They will 
quickly bore each other to distraction.” ‘‘What 
fools we mortals be!’’—Evangelical Messenger. 

Ed * * 
Memorial Neighborhood House 

The cornerstone of the Lieutenant White 
“Memorial Neighborhood House and Religious 
Education Center” of the Biblical Seminary in 
New York was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
on March 26. 

This department of the Seminary has made a 
profound impression upon the part of New York 
City which it serves. It is in connection with this 
department that the students of the Seminary 


study social problems and receive their training ~ 


in practical Christian community service. 

The erection of this building marks the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years’ work of The Biblical 
Seminary, now located at 541 Lexington Avenue. 
It is named for Lieutenant Wilbert W. White, Jr., 
of the Aviation Department of the United States 
Army, son of President Wilbert W. White, who 
gave his life in battle in France, October 10, 1918. 
The Neighborhood House work was begun in 
memory of Lieutenant White. 

The new building stands on a plot 90 by 100 
feet. It will be eleven stories in height. It will 
contain offices, clubrooms, classrooms, reception 
rooms, social parlors, auditorium, library, dining 
room and kitchen, infirmary, gymnasium with 
shower and locker rooms, and student dormi- 
tories. The building will be in every way modern 
and particularly equipped for its purpose as a 
Neighborhood House. The architect is Henry 
Ives Cobb. 


GENERAL 
Go to Church and Live Long 

Here are some sayings by Dr. Eliot, for 40 years 
President of Harvard University: 

“How to live long—Go to church. Keep a 
clean heart and a good conscience. Give your 
mind exercise as well as your body—really think. 
Exercise regularly, eat in moderation, take a full 
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This photo was taken at night 
(Detroit, Michigan) with no other 
illumination than the inside light of 
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any doubt as to the legibility of our 
product. 

Write for Catalog E-5 giving name 

of church and mention the Expositor. 


The Ashtabula Sign Company 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


The Home of Good Bulletins 


allowance of sleep. Avoid indulgence in luxuries 
and habitual use of any drug whatsoever—not 
only of alcohol, but of tobacco, tea and coffee. 
“Christ will be the supreme teacher. The church 
of the future will have more reverence for the per- 
sonality of Jesus. It will prefer liberty to author- 
ity. It will see neither deities nor demons in 
the forces and processes of nature. It will rob 
death of its terrors. It will dwell on goodness, life 
and truth; the brotherhood of men will be its out- 
come.’—The Herald, Melbourne, Australia. 


* * * 


The Ten Commandments have been stolen, the 
papers say. Thieves stole them in October last 
from a synagogue over in Berlin. Because of 
numerous robberies from Jewish houses of wor- 
ship all valuable objects had been removed from 
this synagogue except a silver tablet on which 
were inscribed the laws of Moses. After a vain 
search throughout the other parts of the building, 
the robbers took from the wall as their only booty 
this silver tablet, which bore the injunction, 
“Thou shalt not steal.”—The Baptist. 


s s s 
War-Makers or War-Repellers 


It is too easy to allow one’s hatred of war— 
the capital crime of the ages—to confuse the issue 
between war-makers and war-repellers. To seek 
to curb the war-maker and to restrain and punish 
him, though it may be by force, is not to become 
a party to the crime. National defense is in the 
interest of both protection and of peace. National 
preparedness to ward off attack is the fundamental 
_ duty of a great nation. 

I We had earnestly hoped that out of the great 
_ war would have been devised a substitute for war 
that all civilization would accept. . . But because 
the forces of organized Christianity in the United 
States failed to induce our government to partici- 
pate in the magnificent attempt, it does not follow 
that our nation should be left defenseless. Just 
as a private individual must not leave his money 
or his jewels about unprotected, neither may the 
‘nation leave its vast wealth and resources defence- 
less. Since we have conspicuously not collabor- 
rated with the rest of civilization in trying to 
create a substitute for war, we have no alternative 
but to make provision, as best we may, for the 
national defense; always remembering that until 
a substitute for war is actually devised, war can- 
not be looked upon as impossible. To make war, 
except for the prevention or cure of evils that are 
worse than war, is a crime whose dimensions can- 
_ not be measured. To be ready for defense against 


= 
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upon us, or be able, if it were our national duty, 
to intervene to prevent or to stop war elsewhere, 
_ is to make war less probable and thus is the next 
best thing left for us until a substitute for war can 
_ actually be put into operation... . 


We feel that the religious forces that are pro- 
ii moting an unconditional pacifism are not only a 
' real menace to our national defense, but also are 


| factors that tend toward creating the very war 
that they would avoid.—The Living Church. 


Internationalism in Education 

The Manchester, Eng., Guardian has an editorial 
on “Internationalism in Education,” based upon 
plans for foreign students in the United States. 
We quote: 

“A recent Bulletin of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education tells of opportunities open to 
foreign students in the United States. It is an 
extraordinary record of internationalism in educa- 
tion. Some fifty-seven universities and colleges 
make regular provision of scholarships for enabling 
foreign students to reside and study in the United 
States, while many others offer occasional chances. 

“When the Rhodes Scholarships were first 
established at Oxford the idea was novel in Great 
Britain, and the endowment caused a mild sensa- 
tion. Since that time the same conception has 
been carried out on a vastly greater scale in 
America. Its possibilities are very great. For 
the student who wins one of these scholarships the 
opportunities of continuing his education in a 
foreign country is an invaluable stimulus. 

“Nor must the wider aspects of the scheme be 
forgotten. In the Middle Ages the unity of 
Europe found part of its outward embodiment in 
the international, or non-national, character of 
its universities, the symbol and cement of a com- 
mon culture. Today the need for institutions 
which will remind men that the common heritage 
of civilization is more fundamental and more 
permanent than their national differences is 
greater than ever before, and it cannot be said that 
universities have always succeeded in finding in 
the life of the spirit an antidote for the baser kinds 
of nationalism. 

“Provision as is being increasingly made by 
American universities for smoothing the path for 
students from other lands is at once a tribute to 
the idea of international unity and a method 
showing that idea in an effective and eminently 
practical form. 

“The Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education should be widely circulated in Europe, 
not only in order that European students may 
realize the facilities offered for study in America, 
but that European universities may be stimulated, 
so far as their smaller resources allow, to imitate 
the example of internationalism in education 
which is being set by those of the United States.” 


* * * 
Against Union in Canada, 980 Churches 


That section of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada which last year refused to enter the union 
of Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregation- 
alists of the dominion now has an estimated- 
membership of 150,000. This estimate is con- 
tained in a statement made to the religious press 
by Thomas McMillin, chairman of the board of 
administration of “The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada.” Today this organization, according to 
Mr. MeMillin, comprises eight synods and forty- 
two presbyteries, representative of every province 
in the dominion, and has nearly 1,000 congrega- 
tion. The 980 congregations include 793 which 
voted prior to June 10, 1925, not to enter the 
United Church of Canada, and 183 which have 
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been organized from minority groups in congrega- 
tions voting for union. The woman’s missionary 
society of the denomination has six provincial 
societies, thirty-five presbyterial organizations 
and 1,100 branches. Training of the ministry 
continues at Knox College, Toronto, which under 
the terms of the union continues in possesssion 
and under control of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada (non-concurring).—Continent. : 
* %* * 
PROHIBITION 

Again we smile a very broad smile as we are told 
by a disgusted citizen—disgusted at the stupidity 
of the vast majority in letting our American 
liberty slip away from us—that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was put over by a few fanatics who 
do not represent the wish or will or genius of 
American citizenship! The poor wets have let 
their wetness blind their eyes so that they can’t 
see a plain fact when it is placed before them and 
magnified by a pair of binoculars. Maybe the 
particular fact against which their befuddled 
brains have come into such unpleasant contact, 
is so big and hard and stubborn that they cannot 
comprehend it or recognize it as a fact, but here 
it is again: ““The Eighteenth Amendment to the 


Federal Constitution is unique in the history of 


popular government. The first eleven amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution were ratified 
by the bare three-fourths majority required. Four 
States never ratified the Twelfth Amendment; 
five never ratified the Thirteenth Amendment; 
four failed to ratify the Fourteenth Amendment; 
six failed to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment; six 
failed to ratify the Sixteenth Amendment; twelve 
failed to ratify the Seventeenth Amendment, and 
ten failed to ratify the Nineteenth Amendment. 
The Eighteenth Amendment, however, was rati- 
fied by forty-six of the forty-eight States.””— 
Religious Telescope. 
* * * 

In 1910 the United States had a prison popula- 
tion of 111,498.. Thirteen years later, after three 
years of Prohibition, the prison population 
(Bureau of Census figures) was 109,619. In 1910 
the proportion of prisoners was 121 per 100,000 
of the population. In 1923 it had fallen to 99.7; 
a decrease of nearly eighteen per cent. And yet 
we are supposed to have suffered from a crime 
wave due to Prohibition! 

* * * 


What Henry Ford Thinks of Prohibition 

“We believe that if the opposition to prohibi- 
tion was analyzed it would be found that it was 
mainly alien. We believe that every true Ameri- 
can is for it heart and soul. We believe that if 
prohibition were to be put before the nation 
tomorrow there would again be an overwhelming 
flood of public opinion in its favor. Although the 
friends of prohibition may not be so aggressive as 
its enemies they are firmer in their convictions. 

“It is not in the wide open spaces that the 
defiance of the prohibition laws is the most 
prevalent, but in the crowded urban centers 
where alien influence and alien eagerness for 
money-getting are at work. 


“After five years of trial, prohibition is not a! 
failure. It is the people who have neglected to 
correspond with it who are the failures. If it took; 
Christianity hundreds of years to obtain a footing, | 
why should anyone consider five years sufficient} 
for a tryout of the greatest reform since the intro-} 
duction of Christianity itself? The good that has) 
already come from it infinitely outweighs the evil, | 
and the evils that are, do not arise from prohibi- 
tion, but the failure to practice it.” 

* * * ] 

Mr. H. Ingham, of Oxford, England, writing to. 
the Morning Post of London, says: ‘I am very. 
much interested in the correspondence regarding | 
prohibition in your paper. It seems to me that | 
the greatest factor is being overlooked, and that | 
is the ‘moral,’ and Mr. McConnell is a long way | 
off the truth when he says at the close of his letter | 
today (Aug. 21) that ‘prohibition . . . cannot be | 
justified on moral .... grounds.’ For the past six | 
years I have lived in New York City and the state | 
of Florida, approximately three years in each. | 
New York City is admittedly the wettest city in | 
America. | 


Florida—thanks to the rum-runners— 
is also recognized as the wettest state in America. 
Crossing the Atlantic in April, I saw more drunk- 
enness in nine days than I had seen in the previous 
six years in the ‘wet’ places mentioned, and the 
drinkers were not Americans either, as I went to 
the trouble of finding out. I see more drunken- | 
ness in one week in England than I have seen in 
America in the last six years. Let the issue be 
clearly stated. The drink traffic means drunken- 
ness and all its consequent ills. Prohibition takes 
away this traffic from the nation, and not only 
does drunkenness cease, but every other blessing 
follows inits train. Let the people choose between | 
these two issues.” —Zion’s Herald. 

* * * 


Rum-Running Schemes 
(One English View) 

There is said to be a revival in the pushing of 
shares in rum-running and similar ventures in 
spite of the disaster which has recently overtaken 
certain financiers behind these affairs. Mr. 
Waldron Smithers, member of Parliament for 
Chislehurst, is making it his business to expose 
and denounce these schemes. He has received 
many letters on the subject since he began his 
campaign, and apparently many people have been 
victimised, 

It seems that as the law now stands there is 
much difficulty in bringing actions against the 
men behind these schemes, which are usually 
bogus, but it is difficult to sympathize with any of 
the simpletons who put their money into enter- 
prises to defeat the laws of a friendly State, so 
Mr. Smithers’ efforts are only interesting so far 
as they throw light on rum-running schemes.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

* * * 
The Eighteenth Amendment Is Peculiar 


No other proposed amendment of the Consti- 
tution was so long before the country. 

No other amendment was ever approved in 
principle and put in operation by so many towns, 
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knows the music and the story is read or recited. 
No free samples. 


*Not sent for examination. 
know their value. 


HALL-MACK CO. le and Arch Sts. 
ADAMGEIBEL MUSIC CO. | Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nat. Music Co., Western Selling Agents 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


5 cents 


Regular users 


cities, counties, and states prior to its adoption | 
by the federal government. 
No other amendment was ever sponsored and |} 
urged by so many American citizens. | 
No other amendment was ever so overwhelm- 
ingly approved by Congress and State Legis- 
latures.—Congressman John W. Summers of 
Washington, in the “Congressional Record.” 


FIGURES THAT PROVE 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS ARE 
POPULAR TODAY 


Religious books issued by 3 leading 
American Publishers in 1924 and 1925 


1. A religious book about every 244 ) 
days. Total 295. 


. A religious book about every 3 
days. Total 255. 


A religious book about every 4 
days. Total 176. 


SHREWD COMMENT | 

No power on earth, or under the earth, can | 
make a man do wrong without his own consent. 

The greatest danger to free speech is, that many 
who have it are too free with it. 

Broadening the mind is a good thing, but some 
attention should be given to the matter of depth. 

You may not have been responsible for your 
heritage; you are responsible for your future. 

What this country needs is not a new birth of 
freedom, but the old-fashioned $2 lower berth. 

What this country needs isn’t more liberty, but 
fewer people who take liberties with our liberty. 

What this country needs is not a job for every 
man, but a real man for every job. 

What this country needs isn’t to get more taxes 
from the people, but for the people to get more 
from the taxes. 

What this country needs isn’t a lower rate of 
interest on money, but a higher interest in work.— 
St. Paul Crescent. 

Good will is the disposition of the pleased cus- 
tomer to return to the place where he has been 
well treated.— U. S. Supreme Court. 

You may succeed when others do not believe 
in you, but never when you do not believe in 
yourself.—Success. 

Being on the right track is correct. But if you 
stop there, you’ll get run over. 

Wherever there is a human being there is an 
opportunity for kindness. 

i pias are chunks of coal that stuck to their 
jobs. 

Straighforwardness is more than a match at 
last for all the involved winding of deceit. 

We are what our most cherished thoughts 
make us. 

Character is made by many acts; it may be lost 
by a single one. 
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Offers uasarpeseed facilities to advanced students for 
the Prosecution of Studies in Mathematics, Language, 
Literature, History, Epdoeephs, ete., etc. Ministers, 
teachers or others who may be interested in literary 
or scientific work are invited to write for Announce- 
ment outlining courses, for HOME STUDY, leading 
to degrees. The constant aim of the institution is 
the development of the intellectual and moral forces 
inherent in every individual to the end that such pa- 


ae 


Preacher! 


You know the value of a striking sermon title for 
your SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE 


Never Man Spake Like This Man 


This is just one of a long list of sermon titles on— 
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CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 
September 23, 1896 


“tron may go forth more fully equipped for his or her 
life work. With this object in view special Courses 
are carefully planned for the purpose of supplying the 
particular instruction that will prove of greatest ad- 
vantage to the student in whatever profession he may 
be engaged. Our students are found in every state and 
in many foreign countries. Distance no obstacle; earnest 
application is all that is necessary to insure success. Strongly 
endorsed by leading clergymen and educators. Address, 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Dept. E.) Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S. A. 
All Standard 
Patronize our advertisers and mention TYP EWRITER Makes $10 up 


Fully Guaranteed. Free-trial. Write for com- 

plete lists and special reduced prices 

. NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 36 Chicago, Ill. 


The Expositor. 


CHURCH 


BULLETINS Ward Systems 


Changeable Letters 
Electric — Non Electric Comp any 
All Styles 
Send for catalog Organizers and Conductors 


Multiform Bulletins of 


5728 Wentwerth Ave. Chieago. Ill. Wy ; 

Dept. 21 Fund Raising Campaigns for 
Churches, Colleges and all 
Charitable Institutions. . . 
Send for our latest booklet, 
Sixteen Years of Knowing 


How. Free upon request. 


FOR MAKING COPIES 
of Notices of All Kinds 


The following are a few of the Churches now using Simplicators: 


Calvary Baptist Church Brooklyn N Y. 
Hamilton Grange Church, New York 

Rev. T. V. Laurelzon, L. I. 

St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson N. Je 

Christ Church Cathedral. Hartford, Conn. 
Emanuel Lutheran Church, Corona, N. Y. 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Babylon N. Y- 
All Saint Church, Worcester, Mass. 

The Simplicator is a simple and inexpensive stencil dupli- 
cator. Just the thing for your Post Card Notices Programs. 
Pew Notices, etc. Will turn out hundreds of clear .ut copies 
in a few minutes. The device comes as an Ourfi. inclu! ng all 
the supplies necessary for it’s operation. Price for che Note 
Size Outfit $15.00. 

THE SIMPLICATOR CORPORATION 
{36 Liberty Street New York City 


The Ward Systems Company 
Fund Raising Canipaigns . 
' of Higher Order 
28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, III. 


A restful night on Lake Erie 


on one of the Great Ships of the € & B Line makes a pleasant 
break in your journey. A good bed in a clean, cool stateroom, 
a long, sound sleep and an appetizing breakfast in the morning. 
Steamers ‘““SEEANDBEE”—“‘CITY OF ERIE”—“CITY OF BUFFALO” 
Daily May 1st to November 15th 


Leave Cleveland—9:00 P. M. { Eastern Leave Buffalo—_ 9:00 P. M. 
Arrive Buffalo— *7:00 A. M. Standard Time Arrive Cleveland *7:00 A. M. 

*Steamer “CITY OF BUFFALO” arrives 7:30 A. M 
Connections for Niagara Falls, Eastern and Canadian points. Ask your ticket 
agent or tourist agency for tickets via C@&B Line. New Tourist Automobile 


< 


Rate—$7.50. 
Send for free sectional puzzle chart of 
the Great Ship “SEEANDBEE” and 
32-page booklet. 
The Cleveland and Buffalo 
2 Transit Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Your Rail Ticket is 
Good on our Steamers 


Four 
C & B Steamers 
in Daily Service 


Fare $5.50 


One Volume Edition the 


Companion Bible 


A Self-Explanatory Bible for 
All Readers 


Every Preacher 
Needs It 


“Tt is not only a book to be 
upon every preacher’s desk 
but should be in the hands of 
every Sunday School teacher 
and all who wish to get at the 
exact meaning of the Bible 
text.”—Christian Work. 


The Appendixes 
Invaluable 


“Tt is the most condensed 
piece of Biblical and literary 
work we have noticed any- 
where outside of the Bible 

itself. The Appendixes are of value beyond com- 
parison.” —The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


Knowledge of Hebrew and Greek 
Unnecessary 


“Tt is so arranged that one without any knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and Greek can get a vast amount 
of the help that experts get in their studies from 
these languages.”—Christian Index. 


The Companion Bible is now issued complete in 
one volume of 2154 pages on thin paper, in cloth and 
leather binding. 


Oxford University Press, American Branch 
35 W 32nd Street, New York City 
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ITH Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room 
can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
small ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 
sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Send for 40 page Catalog No. 25 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
11 East 38th Street New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 


The New Rector 


(Continued from page 969) 


portant members by his unfortunate cleverness 
and his continual suggestion of ideas of which 
they had never heard. If the new rector ever 
surprises the people, it must be by his expression 
and adaptation of just what they expected to 
hear. 

38. He must have the one essential quality 
in the rector of an important parish—importance. 
So far as possible the details and trifles must be left 
to the assistants, but if the rector is ever called 


Flexibility 


You can vary your building instantly to suit the size 
of your audience. You can have one room or a dozen. 

The use of ACME Rolling Partitions will give your 
church plant the needed flexibility which rigid walls lack. 

Thousands of churches in all parts of America are 
using them. 

The delivered cost is low by reason of favorable steamer 
and rail rates. 

Write for suggestions and literature. 


Acme Partition Company 


3535 Peralta Street Oakland, Califernia 


BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


by GRAY and ADAMS 
A Homiletic Library in a Five-Volume Set. Original price, $20.00. 
A Few Sets Left to Sell at $9.00 
F. M. BARTON COMPANY 710 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Day and Night for 20 Years 


The Newmanco No. 523 Bulletin Board 
is Guaranteed to Serve You Faithfully 


Bronzed Brass Frame is waterproofed and 
strongly reinforced. Never warps or needs re- 


finishing. ae : Re i 
Concealed Illumination lights up both the He) SABBATH SCHOOL 9 A.M. 

sign at the top and your announcements or messages. i MORNING SERVICE 10.15 
Large, Legible Letters easily set up and “PREACHING PASTOR 

changed as desired. (All No. 523 boards come com- l=) -SONG SERVICE 8.00 P.M. Ue 

plete with assorted characters.) aa oe ee 
Enameled Steel Background is removable, to 

permit setting up indoors. 


—And Now A New Plan for 
Financing the Purchase! 


For the benefit of pastors we have evolved a plan for 
financing the purchase of our No. 523 Bulletin Board which 
makes it easy for any church to own one. When telling you 
about this plan we will gladly send descriptions and prices of tb 2, La Pe ace. p Da ns 
the several kinds of bulletine ore mele. ~ 


Maii the coupon today ——>» = x Sia te tea te 
and learn the details of our plan 
! NQMG so ow cosacs cnttenvcnnceasescscedeeee ! 
THE NEWMAN MFG. CO. j Address... s....-.-2------2-------s-apse== i 
414 Elm Street Re aricteerin tt ORIG ee tesserae ck es i 


No obligation i 


ed ae es ata ener one pact fy Ay 
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The JUNIOR 
Life-Situations of Children Nine to 
Eleven Years of Age 


_ .By Ernest J. CHAVE 


To control the child’s environment and 
shape it to his best interests, that is, to turn 
it to the building of character, is Mr. Chave’s 
purpose in this book. 

The author has made a detailed study of a 
specific group of children of the middle child- 
hood or Junior age—nine, ten, and eleven years, 

The observations and reactions of over six 
hundred and fifty children were obtained and 
used. The technique is simple and could be 
used easily with any group. 


$7.25, postpaid $1.35 
THE UNW ERSIT Y OF 


CHECAGOLPR ESS 
5823 ELLIS ‘AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


You Can Easily Solve Your 


Children’s Day Program Problem 


by selecting one of these three Children’s Day books. 
Here is a wealth of material including Recitations, Exer- 
cises, Dialogues, Playlets, Motion Songs and Choruses. 
All written and presented in simple style—each containing 
more than enough material for your program. 


The Paramount Children’s Day Book, No. 2 


Contains the very latest material for this happy occasion. 
Original recitations, novel exercises, cheerful songs, flowe1 
drills, playlets, and dialogues. Has everything that will 
add freshness and pleasure to your program. 


The Paramount Children’s Day Book 


A collection of Recitations, Exercises, Dialogues, Playlets, 
Motion Songs, and Choruses; also a complete Children’s 
program with a beautiful pageant and flower drill. You 
will be wonderfully pleased with it. Every number is new. 


Children’s Day 


A superb collection of more than 100 Recitations and 
Dialogues, and 33 song gems, the sweetest and prettiest 
nature songs ever written. All easy to memorize. 


The price of each of the above books is 25c. 
Write to your supply house or send direct to 


MEYER & BROTHER 


56 W. Washington Street Chicago, Illinois 


DIETZ Absolutely “Noiseless” Trays 
Every Cup Hole ts Cushioned. 
WM. H. DIETZ, Dept. E., 20 &. Randolph St. Chicago 


upon to do some little thing, he must know how 
to impart to it a fitting dignity and portentous- 
ness. The former rector wasted too much time, 
with the children and their entertainments 
and actually seemed to be in the ministry for the 
fun of it! The new man must satisfy Schumann’s 
classic definition of the successful piano virtuoso, 
who could “play the simplest piece with the utmost 
difficulty.” 

4. He must make no changes in the services 
and the parish methods which we have used for 
the past fifty years. 


MIcA-SLIDES*25% 


Hymns, old favorites and popular 
song hits on Unbreakable Mica— 
Also Religious and Educational 
Black and White Glass Slides at 
30c each. Hand colored, 55c each. 


Send for richly illustrated 


ay 


DARD 


CORP 


NEW YORK 


pe 


STAN 


SLIDE 


211 WEST 48TH STREET 


3 in One 


Geo. Bond Slide Company 
ae "ey MclIntosh Stereopticon Company 
.ilgrim Photoplay Exchange, slide department 


«or slides, film strips, stereopticons, film slide machine» 
address any of us above at 


1150 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hundreds of Preachers Agree! 


That our slide rental service is the most satis- 
factory in America. May we tell you all about it? 


THE NEW IDEA SERVICE SYSTEM 
VINTON IOWA 


ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER TO 
MOODY wetrtrs MONTHLY 


Every number this year has been a veritable 
SPIRITUAL FEAST 
for those who have a vital interest in the issues 
facing Christianity today. 
Send for Free Sample Copy 
‘MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE MONTHLY 
140 Institute Place CHICAGO, ILLe 
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